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Miiltin Divisions, amoiints to upwards of ten millions, win. 
are distributed as follows ; 


111 Jalandhar Division... 
Lahor ■ jj ■ • » 

MiiMn 

iiawal d^mdi 55 «.♦ 


Total 


Fopuktloio 

... 

... 4,tm,122 
... '25197,4411 

... 


Of the whole number seven-twelfths are 3Iusalmau«, 
four-twelfths or one-tbird Hindus, and only one-tweifth 
Sikhs.* The Hindus, perhaps, predominate in most of the 
provinces to the east of the Chenib, but to the west of that 
river the whole mass of the population is Muhammadan, with 
the single exception of the widely-spread tribe of Kairis or 
grain merchants, who are all Hindus. The greater bulk of 
the population, how'ever, is of Indian descent, being the off- 
spring of Indian converts, and not of their hluliammadan 
conquerors. But though Indian by descent, they are, as 
I am now prepared to show, mostly of Turanian, and not of 
Arian, extraction. 

Hollowing my views, the population of the PanJab may 
be divided into three distinct classes according to their pre- 
sumed extraction. These arc — 

1. Early Turanians, or Aborigines. 

2. Aryas, or Brahmanical Hindus. 

3. Later Turanians, or Indo-Scythians. 

_ The early Turanians include all those races of undeniable 
antiquity who do not belong to any one of the three classes 
of Aryas. Such are the TakJeas and the Megs, the Dunds 
and the Satis, the Sadan, and perhaps also the lidmaras of 
Kashmirian history. I call them Turanians rather than 
Moguls, because the route from TurS,n to the Panjab is not 
only much shorter, but also much more easy than that from 
Mongolia. 


„ *, the last census. The total numher of Sikhs in tlu 

Panjab is /87,B.;4, and m the Distnotsof Ludiana, Amhala, and Sirsa to the east of tin 
If 8,378, making the total aumher of Sikhs in the British Provineci 

yuUjyis. 
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ETHNOLOGY. 


The Aryas inclucle all the tribes of pure Kshatriya 
descent, such as the Suraj-Vansis and Som-Vansis of the 
hills, the Janjuhas of the Salt Range, and the Bhatis of the 
Central and Eastern Dodbs. This class also includes all the 
Katris or grain-sellers, and all the Bogras of mixed extrac- 
tion, as their Aryan descent, though not pure, is generally 
acknowledged. The classification of the Awllns is doubtful ; 
but as they would appear to be the Md tribe of the Emperor 
Baber, who were derived from the same ancestor as the 
Janjfihas, and as their name may perhaps be traced in that of 
Atmnda, the ancient Province of Taxila, I think that the pro- 
babilities are in favour of their Aryan descent. 

The later Turanians include the Qahars, the Kdthis, and 
the Bdlas of the first immigration (which took place either 
before or during the reign of Darius Hystaspes); the Jats 
and Meds (Sus and Ab&rs) of the second immigration (towards 
the end of the second century before Christ), and the Gujars 
( TooMri) of the third immigration, about the middle of the 
following century. I am aware that the J&ts, Meds, and 
Gujars are generally considered to belong to the earliest 
inhabitants of the Panj^b ; but as I have failed to find any 
trace of their names in the historians of Alexander, I eon^;- 
clude that their entrance into the Panj^b is of later date 
than the period of the Macedonian invasion. The J^ts and 
Meds have, I believe, been identified by Professor Lassen , 
with the JdrttiJeas and Madras of the Mah^tbh^rata ; but for 
the reason above given, as well as for others which I will 
adduce hereafter, I think that this identification cannot be 
maintained. 

Before proceeding to discuss the history and ethnic 
affinities of the various tribes who now inhabit the Panj^b, 
it will be useful to compare their relative numbers as a guide 
to our estimation of the relative importance of the different 
ancient races with whom I propose to identify them. 

The most numerous race in the Panji,b is undoubtedly 
that of the Jats, who form nearly one-half of the popula- 
tion of the various Dofibs from the foot of the hills down to 
Multfin. In the upper part of the Sindh-S&gar DoAb they 
are scarcely known, excepting perhaps about M^nikyala, 
where the people called Pakhrihl are said to be Jats. I 
think, therefore, that my brother’s estimate of the number 
of Jats as forming about four-tenths of the entire population 
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is most probably correct- The Best most niimeroiis race 
is that of the Otijars, who are found scattered over all the 
Dohbs, but in greatest number to the westward of the EaTi. 
They form the bulk of the population in Hazdra, and arc found 
in considerable numbers about Hasan Abdll, Shhh-dheri, 
E^wal Pindi, and Gujar Kham in the Sindh-S-lgar Boiib. 
They are also very numerous about Gujarht and GujaninwMa 
in the OhaJ and Rechna Do§,bs. I estimate their numbers at 
one-half that of the Jats, or about two-tenths of the entire 
population. The remaining four-tenths may he divided 
between the several different races of Aryan and Turanian 
extraction, the former, however, being considerably more 
numerous tbau the other. 

The following table exhibits the relative approximate 
numbers of ah the different races now inhabiting the Panjab. 
It shows also what portion of each race has adopted Muham- 
madanism. The Sikhs are entered as Hindus under the 
heads of Hindu Jats and Gujars, from which tribes they 
have almost wholly been derived. According to the census 
they form one-twelfth of the population, or rather less than 
1 , 000 , 000 : 



Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 


Indo-Se^tldans, 





•I 

•10 

•30 

'40 


Gujars 


•15 

•20 


JSmdiis, 

•15 

'45 

•60 

Illllo-ScV 111 i'll!;- 

HiilEajputs 

*12 


! , 


Takkas, Mogs ... 

■03 1 




Katris 

•01 

! ' 



Bogi’as 

' *04 




Bliatis 

... 

•05 



Janjiikas 

... 

*03 



Awans 

... 

*02 




•20 

•10 

•30 

Hiiiditt* 




Major G. C. Smitli, Edgning Fmnihj of LaJior, p. 205, estimates these as follows 

Dunds ... ... , ... 50,000 

Satis ... ... ... ... ... 20,000 

Sudan... ... ... ... , ... 40,000 
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Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Total. 


Miisalmdns, 





'■■CrakarS''; , ,,V '■ ... 

0 

•04 



'■/KatMs ' , 

0 

•03 



Oliebisj Katras 

0 

•03 




•DO 

*10 

•10 

iVIiisalmaus, 

Total ... 

•35 

•65 

1*00 

1 ■ , 


Ey clianging those names for those of the ancient tribes, 
with whom I have proposed to identify them, we obtain the 
relative approximate nnmbers of the descendants of the 
three great classes into which I have divided the present 
population of the Panj&b. Much accuracy cannot be ex- 
pected in an estimate of this kind, but I believe that the 
numbers give very fair approximations to the truth. 




Total. 

Early Turanians. 



"Takkas'v" ' 

•01 


,, „ ■■ 

*01 


.Duuds, Satis, 

•01 


Ary as. ^ ■ 



Hill Bajputs 

"*13 


Katris ... 

*01 


Do^s^ras ... 

•04 


Janjuhas 

•03 


Awans ... 

•02 


Bliatis ... 

*05 

•27 

Later Turanians. 


Gakars ... 

*05 



*05 



•ID 





Gnjars ... 

•20 




*70 

Total; '' " >■ ■ 


1-00 


,..110,000 
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AKCn^EOLOGICAL EEPOET^, 1863 - 01 -. 

I. EARLY TURANIANS. 

1. Takkas. 


Of the early Turanians, I have hut little to sav, hut 
even that little is of considerable interest, as there can !>e 
no reasonable doubt that the famous city of Takkmila, or 
Tmila, derived its name from the TaMas. Now, when 
Taxila was founded, the Tatkas must have been in posses- 
sion of at least the Sindh-S&gar Boab. But as, when first 
mentioned in history, about the beginning of the Christian 
era, we find them coupled with the JBdMkas or Madras of 
the Central Panj4b, it is certain that they had already been 
ejected from their original seats, that is, from the Western 
Panji,b, beyond the Jhelam. In the utter absence of all in- 
formation, we can only make guesses, more or less probable 
regarding either the date or the cause of this event. Now in 
the first century of our era, the Bistrict of Taxila was already 
called Amanda,* or Amandra, a name which at once recals 
theAwdm of the present day, and their country AtomMri 
As the letters m and are interchangeable, the two names arc 
so precise^ the same that I feel little hesitation in proposing 
the identification of the Awdns with the people of the ancient 
Amanda. ^ IJnfortunately, it is impossible to say whether 
Pliny derived his information from a new source, or from the 
old histomns of Alexander. As the latter is by far the 
morelikely source we may conclude with some probability 
that the Takte had already been ejected previous to tlm 
expedition of Alexander. The cause of their ejectment may 
therefore be assigned, with much probability, to the hnmC 
gration of the Turaman Colony of Gakars, whose settleSS t 
must have taken place either during the reign of SuJ 
Hystaspes, or at some not much earlier period of TuraS 
supremacy under the long lived AMsiydb! J-uiaman 

There is, however, one trait of the nf « 

people of Taxila, recorded by Q. Ourtius 

' * Hinii Hist. Hat,, VL 23. 'Taxillm ''r v * ■- ~ 

.liDiTerso iiomen AmaaidiJG, \ ■; wpiMa demisso ta*at;tu cm 
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tliesG two distant periods. Curtins relates that Taxiles 
entertained Alexander splendidly for " three days.”* 
According to Philostratus, the King of Taxila was addressed 
hy Appollonious in these words ; “ I have been now three 
days your guestj and on the morrow I mean to take my 
departure in cmipliance with your law^i The statement 
of the pilgrim refers to the neighbouring district of Tidy ana, 
and not to Taxila itself, but the two districts were only 
separated by the Indus, and the people were most probably 
of the same race. Indeed the provinces immediately ad- 
joining Udy4na on the south are still called TdJe-Banu 
ot Bam(,-Tdh. It is certain at least that those of Udy4na 
were Indians and not Afghans, as the pilgrim mentions that 
they spoke the language of Central India. The peculiar 
custom of the country is thus described by Ka-Hian ; “ If 
any foreign ecclesiastic arrives, they are all ready to entertain 
him for ‘three days after which they bid him seek for 
himself another resting place.” The continued observance 
of this peculiar custom would seem to show that the same 
people had occupied the country from the time of Alexander 
ilown to A. D. 400. I conclude, therefore, with some cer- 
tainty, that the Talehas had been ejected from the Sindh- 
S&gar Doab previous to the time of Alexander. 

But there is another town of little less celebrity than 
that of Taxila, which in all probability still preserves the 
name of the Tak or Tahka tribe. This town is Attak on 
the Indus, a name which is not older than the time of 
Akbar. The old name is preserved by Rashid-uddin, who 
says that the Kabul River joins the Indus “near the fort 
of Tankur^' or JEt-Tankur, as it is written with the Arabic 
article.! This form of the name no doubt suggested to 
Akbar the word Attak, meaning " hindrance or obstacle,” 
just as Parshdwar suggested to him Peshdwur, the “ frontier 
town.” Tankur or Taker is most probably the Taliora of 
the Peutingerian Tables, which is placed to the westward of 
Spatura (Kaspaturos) and Alexandria Bucefalos. 


Yita Alexandria YIIIo 12. Per tridunm hospitaliter Alexander recepisset, 

t Yita Apollonii, II. 40. See altso II., 23, where the King invites Apolionins to be 
guest for three days, as the laws of the country did not allow strangers to remuin longer 
than that time in the cityJ' 

J Beale’s Fa Hian, c. YIIL, p. 27. 

§ Sir H. Mt Elliof s Muhammadan Histeiaus!, p. 80. 
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authorities, Mahtlrajii GuMb Singh, of Jammu and the ex- 
Raj a of Kashtwar, both of whom knew them well, the 
Takhas are inferior to Rajputs and equal to Jats, The 
very same position is assigned to them by Mr. Gardner, 
who calls them “ a Hindu Jat zemindar race.”* The 
same grade may also be assigned to the Takkas on the 
authority of a story told by Colonel Tod, who relates that 
the children of the JBMti Chief Mangal Rao became Jats 
by eating with Satid^s Tdk, From all these instances, it is 
clear that the Takhas or Tcik cannot possibly belong to the 
Aryan family, and as the name of Takkasila is. much older 
than the time of Alexander, it is equally certain that they 
do not belong to the later Turanians or Indo-Scythians. 
For these reasons I have assigned them to the class of early 
Turanians, who were in all probability the aborigines of the 
country. 

3. M EOS. 

Connected with the Takkas by a similar inferiority of 
social position is the tribe of Megs, who form a large part 
of the population of Eiy&si, Jammu, and Aknur, According 
to the annals of the Jammu Rajas, the ancestors of Gulab 
Singh were two Rajput brothers, who, after the defeat of 
Prithi Raj, settled on the bank of the Told or Tohvi River 
amongst the poor race of cultivators called Megs. Mr. 
Gardner calls” them “ a poor race of low caste,” but more 
numerous than the Takkas.f In another place he ranges 
them amongst the lowest class of outcasts ; but this is 
quite contrary to my information, and is besides inconsis- 
tent with Ms own descri^ion of them as “ cultivators.” 
They are but little inferior, if not equal, to Takkas. I have 
failed in tracing their name in the middle ages, but I believe 
that we safely identify them with the Mekei of Aryan, 
who inhabited the banks of the River Saranges' near its 
confluence with the Hydraotes.| This river has not yet been 
identified with certainty, but as it is mentioned immediately 
after the Sy^hasis or Bihs, it 'should be the same as the 


^ Smitli’s Reigning Family of Lalmr, p. 2Z% and Appendix p. xxix. In tlie text he 
•niakeB the “Tiikker^"’ HinduB, but in the Appendix he calls the a Brahman 

/ cabte/’ The two names are, however, most probably not the same. 

t lUd, pp. 232, 234, and Appendix p. sxix. 

:|: Indlca, c. 4 
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Satlaj. Ill Sanskrit the Satlaj is called Saiadm, or the 
“hundred eliaaneled,” a name which is fairly ropresciitcu 
by Ptolemy’s Zaradrtis, and also by Pliny’s Hcskh’iis, ixs the 
Sanskrit iJafo becomes -Hhto in many of the W.^ Piuleets. 
In its upper course the commonest name is Satradr or 
Satmlr, a spoken form of Satadra, which is only a corrup- 
tion of tho Sanskrit Satadru. By many Bi’ahmaiiSj how- 
ever, Satiidra is considered to be the proper name, althongdi 
from the meaning which they give to it of “ hundred- 
bellied,” the correct form would be Satodra. Now xirriaivs 
Samnges is evidently connected with these various readings, 
as Saidiiga means the lumdred divisions,” or “ hundred 
parts,” in allusion to the nnmerous channels which the 
Satlaj takes just as it leaves the hills. According to this 
identification the Mehei, or ancient Ilegs, must have in- 
habited the banks of the Satlaj at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion. 

In confirmation of this position, I can cite the name of 
Ilegcmm, which Dionysius Periegetes gives to the Satlaj, 
along with the epithets of great and rapid.'® This name is 
changed to Cymemder by Aviemis, but as Prisoian preserves 
it unaltered, it seems probable that we ought to read 
Myoemder, which would assimilate it with the original name 
of Dionysius. But whatever may be the true reading of 
Avienus, it is most probable that we have the name lof the 
Meg tribe preserved in the Megarsus Eiver of Dionysius. 
^On comparing the two names together, I think it possible 
that the original reading may have been Megemdros, which 
would be equivalent to the Sanskrit Megadm, or river of 
the Megs. Now in this very part of the Satlaj, where the 
river leaves the hills, we find the important town of 
Mahhoivdl, the town of the Mahh or Magh tribe, an inferior 
class of cultivators, who claim descent from Eaja Mukh- 
tesar, a Sarsuti Brahma,n and King of Mecca! ‘'Prom 
him sprang Saharip, who with his son was turned out 
of Arabia, and migrated to the Island of Pundri; even- 
tually they reached Mahmudsar,’. in Barara, to the west of 
Bhatinda, where they colonised seventeen villages. Thence 
they were driven forth, and, after sundry migrations, arc now 
settled in the districts of Patiala, Shahabad, Thanesar, 
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AmliMa, Mustafabad, Sadhaora, and Muzafarnagar.”- From 
this account we learn that the earliest location of tlio 
Hughs was to the westward of Bhatinda, that is, on the 
-bants of the Satlaj. At what period they were driven from 
this locality they know not; but if, as seems highly pro- 
bable, the Magiam whom Timur encountered on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges were only Maghs, their eject- 
ment from the banks of the Satlaj must have occurred at 
a comparatively early period. The Megs of tho Chenab 
have a tradition that they were driven from the plains by 
the early Muhammadans, a statement which we may refer 
either to the first inroads of Mahmud, in the beginning of 
the eleventh century, or to the final occupation of Labor 
by his immediate successors. 

3. Othek Tribes. 

Of the other hill tribes called Sati, Btmd, and Sudan, I 
know very little. The Dimds and Satis occupy the hills on 
the west bank of the Jhelam. above Gakars ; and the Sudan 
tribe holds the district of Punaoh on the east of the Jhelam. 
According to Mr. Gardner, all three are Eajputst ; but this 
differs from the information which I received from tho 
people of the plains, according to whom they have no claim 
whatever to he considered as Eajputs, and as they were long 
ago converted to Muhammadanism, I think that their claim 
to a Eajput origin is a very doubtful one. The gallant 
resistance which Shams Khan, Chief of the Sudan tribe of 
Punaoh, offered for a long time to all the power of Gulfib 
Singh, was however quite worthy of a Rajput. His memory 
is still fondly cherished by all these wild people, who glory 
in telling how nobly he opposed Gul4h Singh, until he was 
lietrayed by a dastard follower. Every attempt to take him 
alive was unsuccessful, and he was at last killed in his sleep 
by a traitor. In 1839, I saw his skull suspended in a cage 
on the top of the Adi- Dak Pass above Bhimhar. 

II. ARYAS. 

The earliest notices that we possess of the ancient Aryas 
are the traditioiuuy accounts of the people themselves” as 


^ Jolu'ikii, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Yn.v?54, by IL P* 'Edgowortii, EstJ. 
t Smi til’s UdfjiiUu Fiifidly nf Lahore Appeudix, p. s;xYiL 
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preserved in the Zondewestet of the Parsis, and in the JUaliu-^ 
bhdrata and Purmias of the Hindus. But as the first of 
these hoohs treats only of the western Aryas, we must draw 
all our information regarding the early settlements of their 
Eastern brethren from the Indian, authorities alone. 

According to these accounts, the valleys of the Ganges 
and Indus were occupied by the various descendants ot 
Yaydti, the founder of the Cliandravamis, or Lunar race. 
Thus the progeny of Ms son Yaclu, called Yddacas, occupied 
the lower Indus, and gradually extended their power until 
they subjugated the whole of the country to the eastward, as 
far as Mathura on the Jumna, and Mahesmati and Chedi 
on the Narbadda. 

The Panj&h was appropriated by the Anmas, or descen- 
dants of a second son Anu, who are severally named Vrisha~ 
darbha, Suvdra, Kaiheya, and Madra, and who are said to have 
given their names to the different districts which they occu- 
pied. Thus Madm-desa was the plain country between the 
Jhelam and the Bavi, while Samira was the plain country 
between the Indus and Jhelam, in which was most probably 
included the whole of the Salt range of hills. The name 
of Vrishadarhha is perhaps preserved in the Brisabrifa or 
JBnsamlritce of Pliny, who being coupled with the Taw ill ce, 
must have been near neighbours of the Sauviras. The exact 
position of Kaiheya is doubtful. Professor Lassen places it 
between the Bias and E^vi, but the passage which he quotes 
from the Bdnidyana would rather seem to show that it was 
somewhere on the line of the Jhelam, as the ambassadors of 
Basaratha are described as passing right through the terri- 
tories of the Bdhihas (or Madra-desa) before they reached 
Girivraja, the capital of Kaiheya.^ I would identify G-irkraja 
or Girivrajaha, with Girjdic which was the ancient name 
of Jaldlpur on the Jhelam, and which is still applied to the 
old ruined fort on the top of the hill immediatelv overhanging 
theto^^ 

To the east of the Panj&b Proper another descendant of 
mt; called Trina, became the founder of Yandheya, a name 
at is seen on two classes of coins, which ai’e found most 
ontifully in the country to the westward of the Jumna. 


^ p* 13,. 
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The whole valley of the Ganges above the Delta was ap- 
propriated by the Fa/iirams or descendants of Furu a third 
' son of Yaydti. Thus at the time of the Mahabhhrata we 
findMagadha occupied by JarasandhOi Panch&la hj Dnipada, 
Hastinapura by DuryodJiana, and Indraprastha by Yiidlmh- 
thira and his brothers. Of these four, however, Drupada was 
the only one who kept the old family name of Pauram, the 
tribes of Jarasandha and Duryodhana having adopted the 
new patronymic of Kaurava, from their common ancestor 
Kuril, while Yndhishthira and his brothers, the sons of 
Pandu, were called the PaneJm Pmidava or five Pdndtis, a 
name which has since become famous all over India. The 
occupation of the Delta of the Ganges is attributed to three 
brothers, descendants of Ami, called Anga, Bcmga, and 
Kalinga, who gave their names to the districts which they 
held.^- A fourth brother named Pimdra is said to have been 
the founder of the Pmmdras, a tribe which is coupled with the 
JDdrvdbliisdrcis and Ddradaa in the Paja Tarangini, and whoso 
name perhaps may be still preserved in the modern Putaiodr, 
which would be an easy and natural corruption of Pemndra- 
lodra, through the Pali form of Perndmedr, or Poddaxodr, 

On the extreme west, the country of Gcmdliara, which 
corresponds with the modern districts of Peshdwar, is said to 
have been named after its occupant, who was descended from 
Priihya, a fourth son of Yaydti. 

The above is a rapid sketch of the earliest distribution 
of territory amongst the Chandravansi Ary as down to the 
time of the great war, or about B. C. 1426, as recorded in 
the sacred writings of the Hindus themselves. At the same 
period the country occupied by the Snrajmnsi Aryas would 
appear to have been confined to the districts on the north of 
Ganges called Ayodhya, Mithila, and Vais&,li. But this dis- 
tribution of territory was soon disturbed by the expulsion of 
Krishna and his followers from the lowmr Indus, and by a 
general immigration of the Yddavas into the Panjab. 

At tins point of their history we lose the guidance of 
the Puranas, and are obliged to consult the meagre chronicles 

^ Wilsoi'i’d Vishnu Parana B. 1V„ c. 18*. UsinaTa/the eiglitlx descendant from Ann, bad 
five sons — 1, Sivi, femuder of the , Saivas ; % Trina/ foundta* of the Yaudheyaa ; d, 
founder of tlio Niwaraalitm ; 4, Krhni, f<mnder;of the city of Kvimila; und i), Durvan, 
founder of the Anibashtas. The eldest .Bivi, had' four , sons — 1, Vriahtularldni ; % Siivir% 
foutsder of the Sauylras ; 3, Kaiheya^ founder of the Kaikeyas ; and 4 Madi-a. the foimder 
of the Madras. ' 
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of tliG modem bards. According to the Tdclava annals of 
Jesalmei% Naha, the fourth or fifth in descent from Ivrislina, 
established himself as king of Marmthala. TJie position of 
this district is doubtful, but, Judging from its name, we may 
guess that it refers to the desert country between the Indus 
and the Jhelam. This position is almost confirmed by the 
suhseq^uent acquisition of Bliera on the Jhelam by Jiidhhhdn, 
the nephew of Naha, and his followers, in consequence of 
which the Salt Range is said to have reecho'd its name of 
Jddu-ha-ddng or the “ Jadun Mountains.” About tins time 
also, according to the chronicles of tlie Rajas of Kungra, 
the North-East Panjab was occupied by another branch of 
the Qliandramnsi race, which had previously held llultdn. 
Susarma Chandra, the leader of this branch, is said to have 
taken part in the great war on the side of Duryodhana 
against the Pandavas, and afterwards to have been expelled 
from this country, when he retired to the hills of the Kdtocli, 
and established himself firmly by building the strong Port of 
Kungra. This account of the early settlement of the Lunar 
race in the North-East Panj4b is supported by the fact that 
the Traigarttas, or people of the Jdlandhara Jdodh, are men- 
tioned in the Mahahhfirata as having taken part in the great 
war. Erom that time down to the present day, the descen- 
dants of Susarma Chandra have continued to hold the 
greater portion of the hill states between the Satlaj and tlio 
Ravi. Beyond these limits the only tribes u'liom they claim 
as brethren are the Qhihhs or CMhhim of Bhimbar, l)et\vee?i 
the Jhelam and the Rilvi, and the Janjdhas to the west of the 
Jhelam. Both of these races are now Musalmiins, but they 
still assert their descent from the heroes of the Maluibliarata. 

Prom the close of the great war to the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great, a period of just eleven centuries, the only 
clue which we have to guide us in discovering the cliang’cs 
that may have taken place in the PanjS,b, consists of \in 
imperfect comparison, between the names of tribes and 
districts in the heroic ages just described and those 
which we find in the historians of Alexander. But tliis 
comparison, in spite of the very few names that liave been 
handed down to ns, at once reveals the fact that a large and 
successful immigration of the Ngurams must have taken 
place into the very heart of the Panjfi,b. Thus between the 
Hydaspes and the Aliesines, AJekahder encountered a king, 
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whom tho Grcolvs called Porus, and in the next Botlb ho 
found another Porus, the nephew of the former. That 
this was not the real name of these kings, hut simply that of 
their tribe, the Ptmravas, or descendants of Puru, was first 
pointed out by Professor Lassen, who further quoted the 
authority of Ptolemy to show that in his time the country 
on the upper Hydaspes was in the possession of the Pmdavas 
tho most powerful branch of the family of Puru. Just ten 
years ago I drew attention to another fact, preserved by 
Plutarch, that the great ancestor of Alexander’s antagonist 
was called Gegasios, a name in which we cannot fail to re- 
cognize that of Yaydti, or Jajdti, the common progenitor of 
all the Lunar families.* Such remarkable coincidences of 
name are quite suflleient to show that the upper portions of 
the QJiaj and Peclma Boabs had already been occupied by 
the Pmirams at some period prior to the Macedonian inva- 
sion. These districts they must have wrested from the Takleas 
or Bdhikas, who are the earliest inhabitants of Madra-desa, 
of whom we have any record. 

JaXJVHAS AND AwANS. 

The Janjdlias, who occupy the eastern portion of the 
salt range, claim to be descended from Baja Mall, the 
founder of the old fort of M&llot, who is variously said to 
have been either a contemporary or a descendant of the 
heroes of the Mahdbhdrata. According to the Emperor 
Babar the Jnd and the Jcmjulm were “ two races descended 
from the same father,” t who from old times had been rulers 
of the hills between BiMb and Bhera, that is, of the salt 
range. “ On one-half of the hill lived the J4d, and on the 
other half the JanjiiliaP The Aiomis now occupy tho 
western half of these hills towards Nildb, and, from all I 
could learn, they would appear to have been settled there for 
many centuries. They must therefore be the Md of Baber’s 
memoirs, for Jud was not the true name of the people, but 
was applied to them as the inhabitants of Mt. Salceswar, 
which was called J4d by the Muhammadans on account of 
its fancied resemblance to Mt. Md, or Ararat in Armenia. 
According to their own accounts the Janjdhas once occupied 


^ Flutarcli de Fluvzis— ill voas HjcUispes. ‘ 
t Autubiogi’aphy transkted by Kr&^diie, p. 254, 
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the whole of Futawar from which they wei-e ciected b}' the 
Gakars. This is partly confirmed by Baber’s statement rbal 
the Janj4has were “ old enemies of the Gakars,” and partly 
by the traditions of the Gakars themselves, who affirin^that 
on their arrival from the west they drove out the Janjiihas. 
But as the Janjfihas now occupy MakhyMa and other places 
in the Salt Range, which are known to have been Gakar 
possessions in former days, we may infer either that they 
have recovered some of their original holdings, or that they 
have wrested new places from their old enemies.* 


According to my view the Janjtihas, who claim to be 
Aryas, are most probably Anavas, or descendants of Ann. 
In' the spoken dialects they woirld be called Ann and 
Ammdn, and the latter form indeed would seem to be the 
original name of the present Aiodn tribe. In the total 
absence of all written records, I have almost nothing to offer 
in favour of this identification, except its great probability. 
The two names are absolutely the same ; the district which 
the Awans now occupy was colonized by the Amman, or 
descendants of Anu; and the neighbouring district of 
Taxila was called Amanda in the time of Pliny. On these 
rather light foundations I venture to raise the conjecture, 
that at the period of Alexander’s expedition the Awdns w^ere 
probably in possession of Taxila, and the Janjfihas of Pindi 
Gheb, while the Gakars, or people of Abissares, held the 
greater part of Putawdr. Just two centuries later the first 
invasion of Indo-Scythians must have caused a very general 
displacement of the ruling races. Their coins alone, which arc 
found in such numbers in the Sindh Sdgar Doab, show most 
decisively that the principal cities, such as Taxila, Milniky- 
hla and Pfita (Jhelam), were at once occupied by the con- 
querors. The vanquished would naturally have soitgiit 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this 
period, therefore, I would refer the settlement of the Aicuns 
Janjdhas in the salt range to the south, and of tljc 
Gakars in the hilly tracts of Pharwala and Ddngali to the 
north-east. 

Of their subsequent history but little is recorded ; w^e 
'hbE: Ohly fh 
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and liad all become Muhammadans. In the time of Baber, 
the ruling tribe, called the Karluki Hazaras, held the 
districts on both banks of the lower Suhan lliver, under 
their Chiefs Sangar Khan Kariuki, and Mirza Mahu Kariuki. 
At a still earlier period the Chiefs of this tribe, Hasan Kar- 
luk and his son Muhammad had asserted their independence 
by striking coins in their own names. The coins of the 
father are of the well known “ Bull and Horseman” type, 
with the legend in Ndgari letters, “Sr® Hasan Karluh^^ 
The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one 
side and Nagari on the other. On the last coin there is a 
rude figure of a horse surrounded by the Chiefs title, 
Ndser-ud-climya-wa-'iid-din in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of Ndgari letters, Sri Mm- 
lianimacl Harluh. On one of the Persian coins this Chief 
calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk, and on the 
other he takes the titles of Vl-Malih-ul-Mudzam Muhammad 
bin Hasan. Prom the types and general appearance of these 
coins their date may be fixed with certainty as coeval with 
those of Altamsh and his sons, or from A. D. 1210 to 1266. 

The old mound near Ddrdpur on the west bank of the 
Jhelam, now occupied by the village of Dildwar, would 
appear to have been the principal seat of this family, as the 
people affirm that most of their coins are found there. My 
own experience shows that the belief of the people is well 
founded, as out of 48 coins which I obtained at Dilawar 
and Bdrapur, 26, or rather more than one-half, belonged to 
the Kariuki family.* 

Bhatis. 

The Bhatis, who are found chiefly in the central and 
eastern districts of the Panjdh, are Yddavas of acknow- 
ledged descent through the far famed Krishna. The 

Early last year (1870) I discovered six large silver coins of Saif-iuhUn Ifima- 
KarlugJi in the Masson collection of the East India Museum, with the dates of A. if. 
633, 634 ; and early ia the present year I obtained at Bellii a large silver c<dii of his son 
Ndser-uddm Muhammad with the unit date of 7, the teas and hundreds being gone. I 
read the name of the mint as Kalirur^ an old city to the south-east of where, 

according to Abu Eihfm, Vikramaditya defeated the Sakas in A. D. 78. Mr, Tiioiuas, in his 
coins of the Pathans Kings, p. 92, has assigned the true place to these tsYO Princes. The 
father, Saif-uddin^ was one of the leading generals’of JalM-uddin of Khwaraxm, and was ]u.it 
in charge of Ghor and Ghas^ni when that monarch left India in A. H. 620, or A. D„ 
1223. There he continued to rule until A. H. 636, when the Mogul advance in iiorce 
drove him towards Sindh and Multan. He was killed during the same year at the si. -go 
of Multan. His son Ndser-uddin Muhammad appeared to have succeeded to Ms father^s 
dominions in Sindh, and to have been held in consideration as a powerful monarch, lie 
was still reigning on the arrival of Hul%u Khan’s ambassadors in A. H. 658. 
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the \ ori^'inal name of the tribe was and this name is still 

Gaka. iieM by the Hindu Y^daTas of Jesalnaer, but their brethren 
of the Panjab, who have become Muhammadans, are univer- 
sally known as BJmtis. According to the generally accepted 
tradition of the race, their Tddava ancestors occupied Gajii i, 
or Oajnipur, which is said to have beeu fortified by Haja 
Gaj or Gajpciit, who reigned fourteen generations before 
SalMhan. The actual foundation ^ of the city is placed 
twelve generations before Raja Gaj. At four generations 
to a century, which is the average rate in India, the date 
of Baja Gaj may be fixed at about B. 0. 300, and the 
foundation of the city somewhere about B. 0. 600. ^ Colonel 
Tod has identified this Qajmpur with the Ghazni of Algha- 
nistan i hut the true position would appear to be at Kilwul 
Pindi, where tradition places an ancient city named Gajipur. 
The British cantonment now occupies the site of this city, 
which would appear to have been of considerable size, as 
ancient coins and broken bricks are still found over an 
extent of two square miles. Greek silver coins of Apollo- 
dotus, Hippostratus, Azas, and Azilises, now in my posses- 
sion, have been dug up near the Sadar Bfiz&r, and several 
figures, together with an inscribed lamp and a steatile box, 
were found to the east of the jail. Near this spot there 
was formerly a tope, which is mentioned by General Court, 
hut the stones were removed some years ago to build the 
jail, and nothing now remains of the monument save its 
name, which is preserved in the neighbouring village 
of Topi 

Here then at R^wal Pindi, the ancient Gdjqmr, it 
seems probable that the descendants of Krishna may have 
reigned for several generations prior to the invasion of the 
Indo-Scythians. During the same period, as I have already 
pointed out, their Yddava brethren, the Awdns and JcmjilhaH, 
most probably held the neighbouring districts of Taxila aiul 
Pindi Gheb. Unfortunately, there exist no genealogies of 
these two races, in which we might search for the name of 
Mophis, King of Taxila, the munificent host of Alexander, 
and there is no name in the BMti genealogy of Jesalmer 
that can possibly be^ identified with it. But another name 
has been preserved in these chronicles, which seems to me 
to confirm beyond all reasonable doubt the identification of 
Rllwal Pindi with the Gajmpur of the ancient YMavas. 
On the invasion of India by Rarid Shah of Khorasan, Raja 
marched to oppose him as, far Marpo, which I take 
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to be tbo same as Haro, the old name of Hasan Abddi. 
What makes this identification almost sure is the fact that 
Hasan Abdal is the one great strategical position on the 
high road between Hawal Pindi and the Indus, where an 
invading army could be successfully opposed. 

On the settlement of the Indo-Scythians in the Sindh 
Sugar I)oab towards the end of the second century before 
Ciirist, I conclude that the Yhdavas must certainly have 
l)een expelled from Gajipur, and most probably from all 
their possessions to the west of the Jhelam. This conclu- 
sion is in perfect accordance with the traditions of the 
people themselves, both in the Panjdb and in Jesalmer. 
According to these traditions, the father of SMivdhan lost 
his life in battle against the invaders, while the young 
prince established a new capital at Sdlbdhanpur, which is 
generally identified with Sydlhot, to the east of the Ohenab. 
Afterwards he defeated the Indo-Scythians in a great and '' 
decisive battle near Kahror, within 60 miles of Multan. So 
great was the fame of this victory that the conqueror 
assumed the title of SdMri, or " foe of the S-akas,” and 
i’eceived from his subjects the auspicious title of Sri. At 
the same time, to commemorate the event, he established 
the Saica era from the date of the battle, an epoch which 
is still in general use throughout India. But in spite of 
fame of this great victory, it seems clear to me from the 
position of the battle field that the Indo-Scythians were 
simply checked in their career of conquest, and that none of 
the old Yddava territory to the west of the Jhelam was 
recovered by Sdlivahan. In proof of this, I can adduce 
the fact that EfisMu, the son of S^livdhan, and the one 
great hero of all Panjab tradition, is said to have been Baja 
of Syalfcot. As the curious story of EdsHu’s fabulous 
exploits will be considered separately, I need only mention 
iiere that, although the YMava dominion in the Panjab 
may have been extended during Ms life-time, it is certain 
that it dwindled and soon disappeared altogether after his 
death. 

According to the Panji,b traditions B&s41u left no 
children, and was succeeded in Syilkot itself by his great 
enemy Baja Hudi, who, as he is specially stated not to have 
been a Hindu, must certainly have been an Indo-Scythian. 
The connexion between Baja Hudi of Sy&lkot and Baja 
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of tliG Panjab is less decidedly conclnsive than that just 
given for the intrusion of the Pauravasj yet it seems to 
me sufficiently strong to warrant the deduction which I am 
about to derive from it. This change is the settlement of 
the Gahars in the upper part of the Sindh S4gar Doab, be- 
tween the Indus and Jhelam Sivers, an event which 
I think may be referred with very great probability to the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, if not to some date even earlier. 
The grounds on which I rest this opinion are the following : 

In the hilly country above the territories of Taxiles and 
Porus, the historians of Alexander place the dominions of 
Abisares. A still more precise account is given by Arrian, 
whe states that the Socmius, the present Suh4n Eiver, rises 
in the “ mountainous parts of Sabissa,” that is, in the hills 
between Murri and the M^rgala Pass. Now this is the 
exact position of the district of Ahhisdm, according to the 
Eaja Tarangini and other Hindu authorities ; and as it is 
also the country which the Gakars have occupied from the 
earliest times of which we have any record, it seems 
probable that the Gakars may be the descendants of 
the people who were the subjects of King Abisares in the 
time of Alexander. This probability is strengthened when 
we find that the ancient inhabitants of Abhis^ra as well as 
the Gakars themselves, were not of Indian origin. This 
point is, I think, proved beyond all reasonable doubt by the 
name of Abisares’s brother, whom Arrian calls Arsahes. The 
name alone would refer the people to a Parthian or 
Scythian origin, but when coupled with the fact that 
King Abisares himself kept two monstrous serpents, we can 
liardly refuse our assent to the conclusion that Arsakes and 
his brother were connected with the dragon- worshipping 
Scytlis of Media and Parthia. 

The presumed Scythian origin of the Gakars rests 
partly on the evidence of their own statements, and partly 
on that of the early Muhammadan writers. According to 
their own account, the ancestor of the Gakars were trans- 
planted by Afrddydh from Kaydn into the N- W. Panjdb, 
under a leader named Kid or Kaid. The present Gakars 
are a fine tall manly race, with at least one peculiar custom, 
which is quite repugnant to Hinduism. “A Gakar will 
give his daughter to none but a Gakar,” whilst a Rajput 
is positively debarred from giving Ms daughter to one of his 
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him the victory. Price reduces the number of Gakars to 
1,000, which seems quite incredible, as he admits not only 
the slaughter, but also the panic which it created in the 
Muhammadan Army.* 

At a still earlier date in A. H. 63, or A. D. 682-88. the 
Gakars, according to Perishta, formed a treaty of alliance 
with the Afghans, and with their assistance compelled the 
Kaja of Labor to submit to their terms, and to cede to them 
a portion of territory.f Just fifty years prior to this time 
the Chinese pilgrim, H wen Tb sang, had twice passed through 
Paxila, but on both occasions he avoided the country now 
occupied by the Gakars. As nearly two centuries and a 
half earlier, or in A. D. 400, another Chinese traveller, 
Pa-Hian, had also avoided their country, I conclude that the 
Gakars of those early days had already earned the reputation, 
which they have since so successfully maintained, of being 
the greatest plunderers in Northern India. This character 
of the Gakars is perhaps alluded to by Priscian when he 
speaks of the “ savage Gargars,” Gargaridcsqm truces. It 
is true that this epithet is not used either in the original 
work of Dionysius Periegetes, or in the translation of 
Avienus, according to wkom the Gargars, or Gargaridoe, 
were cultivators of the vine, or simple worshippers of 
Baechus-I 

In identifying the Gargaridoe of Dionysius and his 
translators with the Gakars of the present day, it is neces- 
sary that I should state in detail the grounds on which I 
base so important a conclusion. These grounds are two, 
namely, the positive identitjj- of locality combined with the 
similarity of name. In the geographical poem of Dionysius 
the country of the Gargaridoe is coupled with those of the 
Peukalei and the Taxili, whose positions on the banks of the 
Indus are well known. But as he has just previously 
mentioned the Hydaspes and Akesines, and is therefore des- : 
cribing the PanJ4b, the Gargaridoe must evidently be placed 
to the eastward of the Taxili,,or in the exact position on the ’ 
banks of the Jhelam, which was then occupied by the Gakars. 
That the district of the Gargaridoe was a hilly country we 
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learn from tlie indirect testimony of Strabo, wbo says tliat 
tbe people of the mountains were worshippers of Bacehtis, 
while those of the plains were worshippers of HeraMes. 
The JBaccM cultores Gargaridcs were therefore mountaineers. 

With regard to the name of Gargaridos I believe that 
the last syllable is only the Panjabi possessive suffix da, equi- 
valent to the Hindustani ha. The word Gargar therefoi’e 
I would compare with the Sanskrit Gharghara, which in the 
spoken dialects to the north of the Ganges, has become 
Ghdgra, and Kagar or Gagar in those to the west of Delhi. 
Now this is the true name of the famous mountain of 
Gandghar, which was called Gharghara, or the “ roarer,” 
and Garj-ghara or the “bellower,” on account of the 
rumbling noises which are still believed to issue from it. 
The present inhabitants of the mountain are Mashwini 
Afghans, but they are much better and more widely known 
as Gand-gharigas than as Mashw^nis. Now, as there is 
good reason to believe that the Gakars once held the whole of 
Sie hill country between the Indus and Jhelam, the Gand- 
ghar hill would certainly have been one of their strong- 
holds, and that portion of the tribe which occupied it would 
as certainly have been called Ghar-gharhjas, or Oar- 
garidm. But if the original name of the Turanian colony 
of Afr4siy4b wds Gagar or Gahar, a point which I will 
presently discuss, it is easy to see how the whole tribe might 
occasionally have been called sometimes by one and some- 
times by the other of these two similar names. In balanc- 
ing the probabilities in favor of my derivation, special weight 
must be given to the fact that the enemies of the YiUlava 
Prince il4sMu of Syffikot, were the demon inhabitants of 
Mount Gandghar, and that afterwards the power of the 
Gakars in Abhisara was supplanted for nearly two centuries 
by the successors of Easilu. I conclude therefore that as 
both Gand-ghariyas and Gakars were the early enemies of 
the Yadavas, it is probable that these two similnr names 
must refer to the same people. 

The most probable date, of the Geographer Dionysius 
is between A. D. 300 and 350. Prom our own times, there- 
fore, up to this period, we are able, with more or less success, 
to trace the Gakars as continuous occupants of their present 
abodes. But beyond this point we have nothing hut proba- 
bilities to guide UB. I have already ^^jj^ned my belief 



Shortly after the hegirming of the Christian era, Ahhi- 
sara is mentioned in the Kaja Tarangini as belonging to the 
Mngdom of Kashmir, but I can find no trace of the name 
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that the Scytho-Parthian name of Arsakes, which was borne 
by the brother of Abisares, points to a Parthian or Scythian 
origin of the people of Abhisara, and consequently to their 
probable identity with the (lakars, who claim for themselres 
the same origin. The Gakars, indeed, are mentioned under 
their own name by Perishta during the reign of Gushtasp, 
or Darius Hystaspes of Persia. But, although the statement 
is circumstantial, and even probable, it is impossible to place 
any confidence in it, as we know of no source from which 
Perishta could have obtained any trustworthy information 
regarding so remote a period. According to this author, 
Ketlar, of the Kaclmdha tribe, Eaja of Bhera and J ammu in 
the Panjab, was expelled by his relative Durga of the 
Builds tribe with the aid of the “ Gakars and Obobia, the 
ancient Zamindars of the Panjab.” The historian adds that 
the tribe of Btdhds “ has inhabited that country ever since.”* 
But no Indian tribe of this name is now known, and the 
Turki tribe of Bulbas, even if it had been in India at so 
early a period, could not possibly have been connected with 
the Indian Kshatriya tribe of Kaohwaha. It seems therefore 
almost certain that there must be some mistake in the name, 
w’hich I would propose to read either as Balndt, the name 
of the well known mountain on the west bank of the Jhelam, 
or preferably as Bugidl, the name of a branch of the 
Janjuha tribe, who occupy the bank of the Jhelam under 
Mount Balnath. The district itself is called Bugidd, and also 
Bdisgram, or the 22 villages. As there is also a bi’anch 
of the Gakar tribe which bears the same name, it seems 
nearly certain that the appellation must be derived from the 
locality, and not from the inhabitants. I think it probable 
therefore that Bugidl may have been derived from Buhephala 
by the simple elision of the ph. It must be remembered 
that the accent in the name of the town is on the penulti- 
mate syllable instead of on the ante-penultimate, as in the 
name of the famous horse. The Chobia of Perishta I would 
identify with the Sohii of Quintus Curtius, the Sihee of 
Strabo, and the Solos of Dionysius. 
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of the west hank left their elephants in the pastures near 
the river, and fled to JBarisades for security.* JBarisades was 
therefore on the east hank, and the name has always been 
considered as only a variant reading of Abisares. Again, 
Arsakes, the brother of Abisares, is described as the gover- 
nor of the adjacent province, and as he first waited upon 
Alexander at Taxila, I conclude that his province was not 
■"'ery far distant from that city. It probably included tlie two 
l)istricts on the river Dor, called Dhmitdwcvr and Hazard 
Proper, of which the present Haripur, under various names, 
has always been the chief city. M. Troyer would seem to 
have arrived at the same conclusion regarding the extent of 
Abisares’s dominions, as he calls his brother Arsakes “Gov- 
ernor of the District of JJrasa” the Varsa, Mer/io of Ptolemy, 
and the JRash of the present day, which lies immediately to 
the north of Dhantawar. 

These accounts of Alexander’s historians are the earli- 
est notices that we possess of the district of AhMsdra. 
The name indeed occurs both in the Mahdhhdrata and in the 
Purdms, but it is only the name. Any further information 
that we require must therefoi’e he deduced by our own saga- 
city from a comparison of the accounts already before us 
with the traditions of the people themselves. According to 
general belief, the Gakars are the descendants of a colony 
established in the PanJab by Afrdsiydb, and their earliest 
capital was Abriydn on the Jhelam, opposite Mangala. 
Kow'' in these two names I believe that we have the original 
appellation of that once powerful race, the Abar or Afu.r, of 
whom the Gakars were the most easterly branch. The 
famous ciij of Abdr-shahar or Nishapur in Khoras4n, wms 
their ancient capital, and the same name is preserved in the 
Aparni of Strabo, who w'ere a branch of the Turanian 
Halm. But the name is variously written by classical 
authors: thus we have Spartani, Zapaortem, Apa~ 

vortene, and Apaveritioa, of which the last is almost iden- 
tical with Abiverd, the modem name of the province. 
Some of these readings at once remi^ us of the names 
of the Scytho-Parthian Kings — Spalirisha, and 
Spalagadama, who, as we lear n , ^^^p^ feese authorities, 
actually came from the The root 
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of the name would therefore appear to be Sc/pnl, or 
Zdiar, and by suppression of the sibilant, Apai' or Ahar, 
Now, the word Sabal, or Sabar, means a ‘‘ club,” or iron 
mace, in Hindi, and by changing the sibilant to a soft 
guttural we have the Persian gopdl, which has exactly the 
same meaning. In the Greek rhopalon we have the rough 
aspirate substituted for the sibilant, and in the Latin claca^ 
and the German holbei we have the hard gnttnral, with a 
transposition of the other consonants. Prom clava we have 
derived the English “ club,” and from Sap((l through the 
Greek polos, the English “pole.”* Intimately connected 
with these words are the Persian zabar and zot, the Greek 
rhomS, and kratos and the Latin fortis, all referring to 
“ strength,” of which the clnh was a symbol. It was there- 
fore placed in the hands of Herakles, and this fact, coupled 
with the names of gopdl, and sabal or zahar, leads at once 
to the conclusion that the god G-eheleizes, or Zamwlxis, must 
have been the Hercules of the Scythians, who is otherwise 
unnamed by Herodotus. 

In illustration of the first name I can produce an 
Indo-Scythian silver coin hearing a helmeted head, with the 
legend of Sapaleizes in Greek characters. This name I take 
to signify “ Lord of the Club,” the words gebel and sapal 
being the same as the Persian gopdl and the Indian sc^al. 
In Hindi the name would be sabalesa, which is equivalent 
to Sapaleizes. The second name, Zamolxis, I would explain 
in a similar way, zatnol being the same word as sabal and 
zahar, and the final syllable representing the Persian chi in 
such words as khazdn chi a “treasurer,” masMehi a “torch- 
bearer,” &c. ; the whole name would be equivalent to Sa- 
balchi, or the “ clnb-holder.” It is strongly corroborative 
of this etymology that the coins of most of the Scytho- 
Parthian Kings, as Moas, Vonones, Spalahores, Spalirises, 
and Azas bear the figm’es of Herakles. 

By the well known interchange of t for s, as in tur and 
sur, the “ sun,” the word sabar becomes tabar, an “ axe,” 
from which most probably came the names of Tapuri or 
Tabarktan, By a still further change of I for 

t, which occurs, in Pushtu, we obtain l<^ar, from 
.which, I helie^^^k^ the name of Xabranda,, as the 
Zeus JLabrandeem with a double-headed axe 

on the coins of the The iron head of the 


Indian sahar consists usnally of fonr, or eight, or even more, 
blades, radiating’ from the pole ; but it is sometimes also 
made with two large blades, and might then be called a 
double-headed ase. 

The conclusion which I have come to regarding theGakars 
is, that they were a colony of AMrs from Hyrkania, who were 
first settled at Ahrijan, on the Jhelam, either by Darius 
llystaspes for the purpose of holding his Indian Satrapy, or at 
some even earlier period by one of the Scytho-Parthiaa Kings, 
whose whole dynasty is represented in tradition by the long 
lived Afrasiydb of Turan. The Indianized name of Ablmdra-, 
which means “ strength” would appear to be either a trans- 
lation of the original name of the colonists, or perhaps only 
a slight alteration of it to obtain a similar meaning in Sanskrit. 
The original name I take to have been AJbdrisdra or Ahdrisdda, 
which agrees with the Barimdes of Arrian, and which is 
found in exactly the same form amongst the Pontic and 
Thracian Scyths, as Bcurisades and Barisades. The latter 
half of the name, written either sdra or sada, is most 
probably the same as Shdr in Turhshdr. It is found also in 
other names, as Thamima-sades, OMama-sades, and lice- 
sades. Now by comparing Tliamima-sades, which, according 
to Herodotus, meant “ king of the sea” with Temer-inda, 
which, according to Pliny, meant “mother of the sea,” wo 
get the word thamim, or temar, for the “ sea” and sades 
for “ king.” The former is evidently connected with the 
Turanian dengiz or tengi, a “lake,”* and the latter with the 
word sd}% which is known to have been the title of the 
Kings of Ghurjistan in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
AMrisdra would therefore mean the “ Koyal Ab4rs,” an 
appellation which at once recalls the Baralatce, or “ Koyal 
Scythians” of Herodotus, whose name I take to have pre- 
cisely the same meaning as Aharisdra, or Barisdda. I have 
already noticed the common change of s to and the pecu- 
liar change of t and d to I, which takes place in Pushtrx and 
other dialects. By this rule sdra and sdda would be equi- 
valent to Idra and Idda, both of which forms ai’e found in 
the Etruscan lm\ the Lycian lade, and the English lord and 
all words of the same meaning as that which I have 
given above to the Scythian sar. The, wide-spread ramifica- 
tions of this word are found also in the Kashmiri lari, a 
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become Sayar. Now, according to Herodotus, aagaris was 
the Scythian name of the “ iron mace,” or double-edged 
axe, which at once connects it with the Indian term of 
sahm\ I conclude also that the people who specially made 
use of this iron mace were the Sugar-aulcce or Salcar-mtU, 
just as those who carried the ahinake, or “ scymitar,” were 
called AMnaJem. If, now, we change the initial sibilant to 
a soft guttural, a change which is well known to take place 
in otlier words, such as Gopdl and Kapdl for Sabal, we shall 
hare the name of Gayar or Gakar, as the exact equivalent 
Scythian Sugar or Sakar, as well as of the Indian 
the Persian Zahar. Admitting the correctness 
mology, we learn at once that the Gakars must 
^to that branch of the ancient Scythians ‘ who 
%yfdparm and Sayar-aukoe, because their usual 



KaTHI AMD BaLAS. 

ected with the Gakars by the common ties of 
r>pearance and peculiar customs are the Kdthi of 
th^Hn|ai Panj&b, who are, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
theUlHiidants of the Kathcei, who, in their stronghold of 
Sangala, so stoutly resisted the victorious arms of Alexander. 
The Kithi are found chiefly along the banks of the E,&,vi, 
from Gugera to Tulamba, where they form the bulk of the 
population, and along the banks of the JheMm below Jhang. 
They are found also in some number in the district of 
KdtJddwdr, in the peninsula of Gujarait, to which they have 
given their own name. Like the Gakars, they are a tall 
handsome race, of warlike and predatory habits, who do not 
intermarry with any other tribe. This last peculiarity 
shows decisively that they are not Arian Kahatriyas, and 
this, indeed, is admitted by Colonel Tod, who says that the 
“ KdtM and Bala cannot be regarded as Rajputs.”* Abul 
Pazl even says that they are of the Aliir caste ; but this 
statement, which is quite erroneous as to their extraction, 
may be taken as showdng his estimate of their social posi- 
tion, and is therefore only another proof that the KatM 
are certainly not Aryas. Abul Pazl however adds that, 
according to some, they were of Arab origin.f This name 
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The Kathgei were remarked hy the Greeks as being tall 
and bandsome in person. According to Ourtius and Diodo- 
rus, SopMtes far exceeded all his subjects in beauty, and 
was upwards of six English feet. Both of these traits are 
also assigned to the Kdthi by modem writers. Thus Burnes 
says that “they are a tall and handsome race,” ‘and my 
brother calls them “tall and comely.” Their good looks were 


the Main or MaMi of Alexander's historians, as the inter- 
change of the letters b and m, which is of frequent occurrence 
In most lansuag’es, was very common in the Macedonian - 
dialect. 


The earliest mention that we possess of the Katlicei is 
contained in the historians of Alexander. According to 
Arrian they were a warlike race who had just before suc- 
cessfully-resisted the joint armies of Abisares and Porus,® 
They w’^guld appear also to have been a foreign people, for 
the diflerence between them and other Indians was so 
striking that the Greeks have recorded several curious traits 
of their personal appearance and manners, all of which have, 
been noticed by modern writers as belonging to the K&thi 
of the present day. Strabo joins Kathcua with the country of 
Sopeithes, and attributes to the Kathsei certain peculiarities 
which Curtins assigns to the subjects of Sophites. It would 
seem therefore that the two peoples were actually the same, 
although the citizens of Sangala, from their opposition to 
Alexander, have obtained a separate mention by Arrian. 
But it is difficult to conceive how the inhabitants of a single 
city could have maintained their position as a separate state. ‘ 
The people of Sangala alone are named Katlicei, those of the 
two neighbouring cities being called “free Indians.” I 
conclude, therefore, that these free Indians and Kathseans 
paid at least a nominal allegiance to Sophites, and that they 
■were also of the same race as his subjects. Similarly, at the 
present day, w'e have frequently seen two different tribes of 
Afghans, both nominal subjects of the Afghan king, carry- 
ing on war on their own account against the British Gov- 
ernment, the friend of their sovereign, just as the free 
Indians and Kathseans fought against Alexander, the friend 
of Sophites. t 
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also noticed nearly 300 years ago by AbulPazl, wlio remarks 
that “ many of them are exceedingly beaiitilul. 

One of the peculiar customs of tbe Katbmi was, that 
the young men and maidens had the privilege of choosing 
their wives and husbands.t With a custom of this kind wm 
know that the brides could not have been mere girls of ten 
or twelve years of age, as is usual in India, bu^grown-up 
women of at least seventeen or eighteen years, who Were able 
to judge for themselves. Now, the same custom is still pre- 
served amongst the Kdthi, whose females do not marry rnitil 
they are eighteen and even twenty years of age. 1 1 may 
mention also, as a common trait of character, their “ sagacity,” 
which is attributed to the subjects of Sophites by ^urtius, 
and to the Mthi by Abul lazl. 

The position and extent of the ancient Eatlima must 
now be discussed. According to Strabo, “ some writers 
placed Kathsea and the country of the Nomarch Sopeithes in 
the tract between the rivers (Hydaspes and Akesines), others 
beyond the Akesines and Hyarotis.” These statements leave 
us in doubt as to the actual position of the district, but for- 
tunately these doubts are set at rest when he adds, only a 
few lines afterwards, “ it is said that in the territory of So- 
peithes there is a mountain of fossil salt sujfieient for the 
whole of India.” This one fact shows decisively that the 
territory of Sopeithes must have included the whole of the 
salt range of hills in the Sindh S4gar Doab. Again, Arrian 
states that Alexander ordered Kraterus and Hepheestion 
to make long marches from Nik sea on the Hydaspes to the 
kingdom of Sopeithes, and that he himself, sailing dowji 
the river with the fleet, arrived at the appointed place on the 
third day. I Trom this statement we learn, that the 
capital of Sopeithes was on the Hydaspes ; and tliat 

its distance from Nihma could be accomplished hy a fleet 
of boats in three days. If therefore we fix Niksea at Mong, 
opposite JaMIpur, the fleet would have reached Bhera on 
i; the third day. Now Bhera, until it was recently supplanted 
' by Pind-D4dan Khan, has always been the principal city in 

^ Burnes’ Travels to Bokhara, IL, XI 3 j J* D. CunuingUam^ Histury o,C the Sikh,-, 
p, 1C‘; and Ain Akbari, II.j 70, - 

fSirabon Geograph, XV., 1.^ — SO. ‘ ,..i 

t Aiiabasx,s, VI„ 4. / 
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tliis p 3 .rt of tlio country. At Blicicij tlic Cliincsc pilgiiin. 
ra-Hian crossed the Jhelam in A. D. 400, and against 
Bhera eleven centuries later the enterprising Baber con- 
ducted his first Indian expedition. Opposite to Bhera stands 
the modern town of Ahmad&had, close to which there is an 
old ruined mound called J^ciTdTiy which is said to have heen 
the capital of Baja 3'ohyhQitli or Hlere then, at the 

point where the two great salt roads to i^Iultan and 
Labor diverge, must have heen the most frequented passage 
of the Jhelam from the earliest times, and here, therefore, 

I would( fixed the capital of Sopeithes, the lord of the salt 
hills. 

with Bhera, as a capital, the territory of Sopeithes 
would certainly have extended eastward as far as the Akesi- 
nes or ChenA,b, where it would have joined the districts 
of the “ free Indians and Kathaeans,” of whose three cities 
Sangala was the chief. As the position of this famous 
city'will he discussed in another place, it will be sufidcient 
here to state that the itinerary of the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang shows most decisively that the Sdkala of the Hindus 
was situated between the Ohen&b and the E4vi. Here, 
then, was the ancient country of the Kathsei, which, 
following Strabo, extended eastward “ beyond the Myarotis” 
or B.4vi, and which therefore corresponds very nearly with 
the district occupied by the Kathi of the present day. 
To the east it was bounded by the Hyphasis or Bias Eiver, 
and to the south by the territories of the Malli. 

S 0 B II. 

According to these views, it would appear that 
nearly the whole of the central and southern Panjab, in 
the time of Alexander, was held by three cognat tribes 
of the Turanian descent, namely, the Sdbii, or subjects 
of Sophites, in the west; the Katliaeii or free Indians of 
Sangala, in the east ; and the Malli, or people of Mult0,n, 
in tile south. As the last two have already been discussed, 
I will now speak of the SohU. According to Curtins and 
Diodorus, this people occupied the banks of the Akesines below 
the junctions of the Hydaspes; and Strabo assigns a similar 
position to the Sihee, whom he places below Kathiea and the 
country of Sopeithes. But as Dionysius couples the Sahm 
with' the Toccili or Taxili, who were above the country of 
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Sopcitbes, it would seem that the position of tlioir territory 
was not exactly known. Onr doubts, how'CTer, would he re- 
moved at once* if we might consider the Sohii as the sub- 
jects of Sopeithes, or Sophites, as the name is written by 
Curtins.* The only real objection to this identification is 
the fact that the two people are separately _ named by 
Strabo, as being one below the other. But this objection 
will, I think, vanish altogether when we rerneiirber that 
Strabo was in doubt whether the territory of Sopeithete stretch- 
ed so far westward as the Hydaspes, and was ihereforo 
obliged to consider the SoUi, whom Alexander enctf untercd 
on that river, as a different people. The same explanation 
will suflS.ce for the refutation of Curtins and DiodorusJ both of 
whom place the country of Sophites to the east! of the 
E4vi. As the origin of this mistake is intimately co^ected 
with the misplacement of Sangala, it will be fully di|bussed 
hereafter in my account of the Kathman city. _ I need only 
mention here that the rocky MU of Sangala still exists, and 
that it is to the westward of the Eavi, in the very position as- 
signed to it by H wen Thsang. This 'point being fully estab- 
lished, w'e know that the territory of Sopeithes, which wns to 
the westward of the Kathmi, must certainly have extended to 
the Hydaspes, and, as the salt mines also belonged to him, 
even to the Indus. 

A minor objection to the identification of the SoUi with 
the subjects of Sophites is the position assigned to tlicm by 
Curtius and Diodorus at the confluence of the Hydaspes and 
Akesines. This junction now takes place near Xlch^ al)out 1(> 
miles below Jhang, on the Chendb, and not less than lOU 
miles below Bhera, on the Jhelam, which, as I have already 
suggested, was most probably the capital of Sopeithes. But 
the recent surveys of the country show clearly that these 
two rivers must once have joined their waters about 50 miles 
above Vch, at the foot of the Kai4na HiUs. The exact point of 
confluence cannot now be traced, but it was without doubt in 
the immediate vicinity of the Barana Eort, which is 25 miles 
to the west of Ohanyot on the Chen4b, and the same distance 
to the south-east of SahiwM on the Jhelam. At this 
point the high land of the Doab terminates, and the 

^ A few diver coias beaiiBg tlie name o,f So^^hitcs, whidi luivc been fonrsu in 
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old l)ed of the Chenah, now called the Buclhi Nadi, 
or “ old I'ivcr,” is lost in the low land about midway 
bcitween the two rivers, and within a few miles of the 
old bed of the Jhelam. The former bed of the Chen^b is 
traceable not only by its high west bank, but also by its 
decisive names of Budlii Nala and JBiidhi Nadi, from the 
neighbourhood of Gujarat to the end of the high land of 
tlie -Doab, a distance of not less than 90 miles. The old bed 
of tti&Meh\m leaves the present channel near Nmi-Mimi, 
close by Bhera to Khan Muhammad- wala, where 
it i^^Ri the sands. But it re-appears near Dhrewa, 16 
mil^^^^he south-east of SahiwM, below which it is trace- 
neighbourhood of Barana. The existence of these 
old SRmIs shews very clearly that the confluence of the 
tw'o rivers must once have taken place at the southern end 
of the Barana hills ; and that this was the point of junction 
in the time of Alexander is rendered almost certain by 
Arrian’s description of the rock jutting into the river, and of 
the rushing noise of the eddying waters, as the KarAna Hills 
offer the only rocks in the lower part of the Bechna Doab.* 

Now, Alexander is said to have reached the confluence 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines in five days from the capital 
of Sopeithes. Curtius states that he made only XL., or 40, 
stadia or five miles daily, but as this is evidently too little, 

I would read XC., or 90, stadia, that is about 11 miles. His 
first trip from Nikma or Mong, to the capital of Sopeithes or 
Bhera, was done in three days, the distance being 36 miles, 
or just 13 miles a day. If he had exceeded this average 
distance, it is certain that his troops marching on shore could i| 
not have kept up with him. We may therefore conclude 
that the confluence of the two rivers was not more than 60 
or 60 miles below the capital of Sopeithes, and as the direct 
distance from Bhera to Barana is just 50 miles, I feel satisfied 
that this must have been the point of junction in the time of 
Alexander. By this rectification of the ancient hydrography 
of the Hydaspes and Akesines, the Sobii of Curtius are 
brought within 50 miles of the capital of Sopeithes, and the 
only remaining objection to their identification with his sub- 
jects is at once removed. 

The name of this people is variously written by ancient 
authors as Sobii, Sabce, and ibee. I have preferred the 

* Anabasis, VL, 4—5* 
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, name of SoMi for two reasons, first, because all the autliors 
^ agree in stating that tbeir weapon was a club, from which 
they would most probably haye been called “club-men,” or 
ChoUa ; and, second because Ferislita couples the Chohia with 
the Gakars as “ ancient zamindars of the Panjab.” As this 
statement agrees with that of Dionysius, who couples the 
Sahoe with the TaMli, it seems to me clearly proved that the 
territory of the SoUi or must have extended to the salt 

range, otherwise it certainly could not be said to hftvo bor- 
dered on those of the Taxili and Gakars.^ But as the r 
according to Strabo were in the dominions of Sc 
follows that the Sobii must have been his subjects, 
name, indeed, points to the same conclusion, for 
Solutes is most probably only the Greek form of 
the “ lord of the club,” or king of the club-men. 
the actual title of the Chief of Bhera, as handed 
tradition ; for the old ruined city of Bhaclari or Bharari is 
said to have been the capital of Baja Qhoh-ndtlii a name of 
exactly the same meaning as Chdb-paM. 

According to the concurrent testimony of Alexander’s 
followers, the SoUi wore the descendants of a colony planted 
by Hercules. “ They wore skins like Hercules, and carried 
clubs,” and “ branded their oxen and mules with the mark 
of a club.” Justin calls them Silei, and cjouples them with 
the ILiacemanos, a name which is probably intended for ITera- 
cliance. But Strabo and Arrian discredit the story of Her- 
cules, and attribute the tale to the invention of Alexander’s 
flatterers. Bub the curious fact still remains undisputed, that 
I the Macedonians found a people on the banks of the Hydaspas 
named BdbM or Chohia, whose weapon was a “ club,” or choh. 
Even King Sopeithes himself is said to have carried a golden 
truncheon, set with beryls, which he gave up to Alexander 
as a symbol of authority.* 

The general result of this investigation serves to show 
that the SoMi and Kathoei, or Ohobia and KdtJd, were inti- 
mately connected with each other, and also with the Gakars, or 
I subjects of AMsares. It shows also that nearly the whole of 
■the Panj4b proper was in their possession in the time of Alex- 
I' ander. But shortly after his death they must have lost their 

* Biodorus, XYIL, 52 ; Curtin^ IX., 4 ; Strabo, XY., 1 — 8 ; Arrian, Indica, Y. ; Justin, 
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I ^enclencej as wo Jand that Seleukus made peace with 
|idra Gupta, the founder of the Mamya dynasty of JBctta- 
tra, whose kingdom is said to have extended to the Indus, 
fenow also that his grandson Asoka was in possession of 
pa, and that either he or another Maui’ya King, whom 
Greeks call Sophagasenas, made a treaty with Antioehus 
Great on the hanks of the Indus. A^ain, after the fall 
p Mauija dynasty, in B. 0. 178, we "find Pushpamitra, 
I of P^taliputra, offering 100 dinars for the head of 
I Buddhist Sr4mana in S4kala, while his son Agnimitra 
gntered the lamnas, or Greeks, on the Indus. But the 
is soon prevailed, and under Menander, about 150 B. 0. 
gjonquests were extended to the Ganges. Just a quar- 
p a ceptury later the Greeks gave way to the Indo- 
pan Su or Sahas, who in their turn, about 57 B. 0,, 
umhed to the Scythian ITuchi or Tocliafi, whose power 
asi a dominant race is said to have lasted tiU about the 
middle of the third century of the Christian ei’a. 

At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, in A. D. 631, the 
old city of S4kala had been deserted for many centuries, and 
the new city, which he calls Tse-Kia, was then the capital 
otf a large kingdom which extended from the Indus to the 

to the junction of the 
^»iyers. ^ Hwen Thsang writes the name of the new town 
Mse-hm, with a peculiar character tse, which is found only 
iq two other names, in both of which it is followed by the 
same character hia. These names are To-na-kie-ise-hia and 
which M. Julien consistently Dhanaka- 

Cheka im.^ :B%-clieka, while that of the new Sangala he ren- 
ders by Cleka. It is with much difddence that I venture 
tp suggest a_ change in the reading of the Chinese syl- 
much, in the above names, has been rendered by tse • 
^Mor the following reason I am induced to think that it 
Mdd be better represented by the cerebral to.* In no less 
» four of the cave inscriptions of Kdrle and Kanheri 
®re occurs the name of DlioAinkakata, which Dr. Stevenson 
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INDO-SCYTHIANS. 

The general name of Inclo-Scythians was first given by 
lemy to the Nomad races which, shortly before the 
istian era, overwhelmed the Indian empire of Alexan- 
’s successors. According to the Chinese, these omads 
re of two distinct hordes, whicli they name Su and. 
c/m, who must therefore be ih-Q Sarmcce o-nA. Askmi of 
o-us Pompeius. But, according to Strabo, the tribes who 
rthrew the Greek power in Bactria were named AsU, 
kmi, To&hari and Sakarmli. Of these, tlie first two 
most probably only different readings of ^ the name 
Asiani, from which tribe, according^ to Trogus, the 
hari received their kings.* The Asiani, therefore, must 
e been a tribe of the Tokharian horde. This is confirmed 
the Chinese, who state that the Great Tuchi, after their 
upation of Bactria, were divided into five tribes, of which 
yna,med Kuekshwangy conquered, the other four, and in- 
ed India. On the coins of this tribe their name is written 
sImn, Sind KImshan, a.nd in their inscriptions Chishan, all 
re variations of one name, in which we cannot fail _ to 
ognize the Asiani of Trogus and the ot Pasiani of 
abo. The only remaining names are the Sarancw of 
gusand the of Strabo, who must therefore be 

'"Sti of the Chinese. 

In my notice of the Gakars I have already pointed that 
3 Sakarauli ov Sagaraukoe of Ptolemy derived their name 
ra the Sagaris or Sugar, an iron-headed mace, -which was 
ir peculiar weapon. Their other name of SaranccB may, 
hink, be traced to the origin by shortening the first 
Ihble from Sugar to Sar, with the addition of a nasal, 
e elision of a medial guttural is in strict accordance 
ich the rules of the Mongolian and E. Turki languages ; 
we have a notable example of the same practice in_ the 
e of Attila’s uncle, who was called indifferently either 
oas, Builas, or Bugilas. We have another example in the 
dian tigr, an “ arrow,” which has become the Persian tir. 
ilarly the Hindi sa&a/ is freq^uently pronounced saul, 
which form we have excellent examples in the Scythian 
ulius, the Parthian Sauloe, and the Bactrian teadii, or 
Eollowing the rule observed in all these names 


^ Trogus Prolog. XLI ; Strabo Geograpb^ XI., 8—52. 
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I conclude that the Sarmcce of Trogus is only an ahbi 
ated form of the Sagamukce of Ptolemy, and the Sahar 
of Strabo. Thus all the different names of the clas, 
authors are limited to two distinct hordes, the 
and the Tokhari, who must therefore he the Su and Tj 
of the Chinese annals. To these annals we are indebted 
the only detailed accounts that we possess of the I 
Scythians, but the scattered notices of the classical wri 
are of much value in checking as well as in confirming b 
Chinese statements. The subject is one of very great 
portanee to early oriental history, for the successful adva 
of these Scythian hordes not only extinguished the Gr 
power in Bactria, but also materially weakened the Parti 
empire, and caused a permanent change in the mass 
the population of N. W. India. As this last effect is 
only one that is connected with ethnography of the Panj 
I will confine my remarks on the early career of the In 
Scythias to a brief statement of their previous history, 
necessary preparation for the more formal discussion 
their settlement in India. 




StJ, OE SAOAEATJKa!. 

According to the Chinese annals, the provinces on 
Jaxartes, in the early part of the second century bef 
Christ, were in possession of a Scythian horde nan 
Sti. In 163 B. 0. the growing power of another hor 
named the Great forced them to retire towards 

south into Sogdiana where they succeeded in establish 
themselves. In B. 0. 126, being again ejected by 
Yuchi, they retired still farther to the south, and occup 
Kipin or Kopliene, while the Yuchi took possession of S 
diana and the country of the TaUa, or Dahse. Compai-' 
these accounts with the notices of the classical writers, • 
with the inferences furnished by the coins, we conclude w 
tolerable certainty that the Greeks lost possession of Soo'dia 
in B. 0, 163 ; that shortly afterwards they were deprived 
Baotiiana by th or SdgaTuulkcB, and of Margiana by 
l arthians ; and that from that time their dominion 
limited to the south of the Caucasus. 

^ ^ The extent of the kingdom of Kipin is not clearly s 

m the Chinese annals, but it may be gathered, fro 
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^fes more part 
Mscythian cities 

of the Kathcei, - 

«a) on the Hydaspes ; _ and the latter 
Icapital of Indo-Scythia. ^ Eastly,^the 
W parn. in^dim) 

®l0 of Axiana, 

Schotge. — 

|»*riscian’s tran 
Mby the change of a 
J|)me Sagraidm, wh 
tting of _ S 
Bat Scythiai 

9 Prom Kip 

I nquests ' 

ley of the Indus. 

Indo-Scythia to the provmce 

* Dionysius, Orbis doscriiotio, v. 1097 ; Prisoianus, 1004 
+ Horodatus. Vll, 61, also states tkat tke Persioiis were 
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“seaboard of Scythia" but the capital, wbicb be ua» 
Minnagar^ -was at some distance inland. It, is therefore 
same as Ptolemy’s Binagara, and may, I think, "vvitb J 
probability be identified with Thatha.^ Indeed the soutS 
position of Binagara shows that the name of Scythia ira 
Periplus must be restricted to the Yalley of the Lower 
below the junction of the five rivers. M 

According to these accounts the conquests of the ^ 
jSa/rcs would be limited to Sindh and the lower part ofi-| 
Panj^b ; but as the coins of Moas and Azas, who certM 
belonged to this race, are found more numerously in;,{i 
north-west parts of the Panj4b than elsewhere, we 
extend the original Indian dominion of the Sakas to tp 
provinces also. The explanation of this apparent dii^ 
pancy is simply that the coins and the authorities ref^ 
k two different periods. The coins of Moas and his succe^ 
I belong to the latter end of the second and earlier halj| 
I the first century before Christ, or B. 0. 126 to 67, w| 
■ the Periplus and the geography of Ptolemy are from ^ 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years later. During tl 
: time the S'U or Sakas were defeated by the Yuohi or Tolch'h 
I who shortly before the Christian era succeeded in establil 
feing their supremacy both in Ariana and in the Pan| 
llp'rom that time the power of the Sakas was limited ! 
■:Sindh and the lower Panjdh, or in other words to the v( 
I" countries that are included in the Scythia of the Perip 
and the Indo -Scythia of Ptolemy. 


* See my Ancient deograpLy oMndi% pp, 289— '291, wliere tHs q^uestion is 


discussed, 
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I Anotlier subject that requires explanation is the statc- 
: of tlic author of the Periplus, that in his time, or 
t A. D. 160, the rulers of Indo-Scythia 'were JParthians.^ 
we know from a later authority, Dionysius Periegetes, 

B| the Bcfthiam still held the lower valley of the Indus 
is time or towards the end of the third century. But 
® then does the author of the Periplus call them 
whians ? Simply because, as I believe, the Sxi or Baltas 
Kg the descendants of Scytho-Parthian Dahse, were not 
^aguishable from true Parthians either in speech, in 
^ners, or in dress. Their names also were the same as 
Ife of the Parthians; and accordingly we find Strabo 
^ting without any reservation that Arsakes, the founder 
: the Parthian monarchy, was a Scythian of the Parnian 
if Dahas.f We have also other true Parthian names 
lones, one of the founders of Indo-Seythian power in 
. W. Pan jab ; in Abdagases, the nephew of Gondo- 
. ; and in Pakores, one of the latest of the Indo-Scy- 
kings of S. Ariana and Sindh, of whom we possess 
nscribed with Greek characters. t 
■s the close ethnic relation between the Parthians and 
ado-Scythian Sakas is a point of much interest and 
;ance in determining the question of who are the 
n representatives of the old Scythian conquerors of 
I propose to discuss it at some length. According 
Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes who occupied 
or Ariana, were the 8u and Taliia, or the Sacae and 
after their expulsion by the Yuchi from the provinces 
Oxus. We here at once meet with one of the inherent 
Ities of all ethnological inquiries, in discriminating 
in the Native names of the various tribes and those 
their neighbours may have succeeded in fixing upon 
Thus the name of Saha, which is found in the in- 
ons of Darius Hystaspes, is most probably one of the 
! terms, because the name is still preserved by the 
nibe of Soh or Soh-po, who now five to the east of 
. The name of Dahce, on the contrary, is almost 
ily a foreign one, being derived from the Zend dahju. 


ludson, GeograpMje Veteris Beriptores Greed minoresj, I., 22, 
reograph, XI,j 9 — 2* 

these name»s I may now add that of Ardagases, from a new coin 
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a *' robber,” an appropriate title, whicli the frontier 
tliians must have fully earned from their Persian ne 
hours, and which is still preserved in the modern h 
of Dahistmi. In its Sanscrit form of dctsyu, the term 
freely applied hy the early Hindus to their enemies, ait 
Dasa we find it given by Stephanus Byzantinus as an 
name for the palm. In modern Hindi the word is 1 
a form which is accurately represented by the well la " 
paci and Dacia of Roman history. Prom these esan 
it IS evident that Dalm was not the real name of any 
tribes to whom it was applied, but only a descriptive :J 
name ^fastened upon them by their neighbours. Ini 
case or the Daoi, we know from Strabo that they orio-J ® 
formed part of the great Getic horde of the fronti 
llimcia, and that afterwards, as they were the first o 
Getm who encountered the Roman arms, their nam 
gradually applied to the whole Getic nation. Guided b 

^ think, conclude with some cert 
that the Balm of the Caspian belonged actually to the 
Scythian horde of Massagetce, who were their nearest n 
bours on the north and east. Now Strabo describe 

the Caspian as consisting of u 
tubes,— the Dali(e, Massagetae, and Dacce. But as thel 

same people, the real numb' 
+1? r T t ^ Massagetoe and Dacce, who 

annTls^^^ of the Ch 

There are, however, good and sufficient reasons 
^ elieving that the name of Su or Sm must have been ; 

tiis rc 

Tlenrv p /^^^ptions of Darius Hystaspe 

that fo attention tolL. 

that m the Seythie version the name of A&arti or Jfa 

are but different names of the 
S ttnf also has compared this Scythian 

Sm srp kf Widely-spread tribe of .dmarcl or X 

and MaSrant^i """if T 

Susiona ^ Hyi^ania and Media, as well 

^naj^ l have myself ide ntified the ^pami and J 

* .Tom-nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XV., 23 G. ' 

t Ibid, XV.,np. '97 & 164 
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of Strabo and Ptolemy witli these Ahdrs, and _ I may now, 
on the authority of the inscriptions of Darius, identify 
them with the Sus. Under the name of Mardi we find 
them coupled by Pliny with the Jatii to the south of the 
Oxus, and under that of Mardieni they are placed by Ptole- 
my in Sogdiana, to the north of the Oxus. As Aparni 
they lived in the deserts to the north of Hyrkania, and as 
Farm they are found in Margiana. Everywhere throughout 
the N. E. Provinces of the ancient Persian empire, from 
Media to Sogdiana, we find sure traces of these Ahdrs or 
Siis. We thus see that the name of Su or Stis, which the 
brief notice of the Chinese annals would seem to limit 
originally to the people on the north of the Jaxartes, belong- 
ed equally to the mass of the population on the south of the 
river. The Falice may therefore be described as the Sm 
of the Oxus, and the Massagetce and Sahos as the Sus 
Jaxartes. 

To reconcile the Chinese accounts with this conclusion, 
we have but to suppose that at some early period the Sus 
had extended themselves from the Caspian in the west to 
Hi in the east, and that the Eastern Sus only were known 
to the Chinese. Under this supposition it is easy to see 
how, when the Sus were driven back by the Yuchi from 
their pastures near the Hi Pdver amongst their brethren 
on the Jaxartes and Oxus, the Chinese would naturally 
attribute the exploits of the Massagetce and Falice, and of 
all other Sus, to that one branch of the horde with which 
they were acquainted. I think it highly probable, there- 
fore, that the actual Sus of the Hi may not have penetrated 
beyond the Oxus, and that the subsequent occupation of 
Ariana and the valley of the ■ Indus was really effected by 
the Falice, Massagetce, and Saha;, or by the Sus of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes. 

The Falice or Sus of the Oxus are divided by Strabo 
into three tribes, the Aparni or Farni, the Xantlm or 
i^andhi^ and the Farii or Fissuri.^ The first of these names 
i have? already identified with the SalcarauU, or Sugar aukcc, 
which' was only another general name for the Ahdrs or Sus. 
The second I believe to be the same as the Jatii of Pliny 
nd Ptolemy I and the third may, I think, be identified witir 


^ Oeogi’aplij XI.^ 8— % and XL, 
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:ParaMoBy or Eoyal Scythians of Herodotus. To the last 
it may perhaps be objected that the J^aTcilcttcc. were Euro- 
pean Scythians, but the objection is fully met by tlio state- 
ment of Strabo that “ the Dahae Parni of the Caspian were 
an emigrant tribe from the Hahse above the Mcnotis.” As 
the names of the Apami and Parii have been amply dis- 
cussed in my account of the Gakars, I will now confine 
myself to an examination of the claims of the Xanilul or^ 
latii, to he reckoned amongst the first Scythian conquerors ' 
of Ariana and India. 

In its original Native form, the Greek name of Xmitlai 
or Xmdi would have been Jmith, or hy droppiing the nasal, 
lath. The latter is perhaps the preferable form, as Ptolemy 
makes the latii the immediate neighbours of the Sagaremhee 
to the south of the Jaxartes, while Pliny places them to 
the south of the Oxus, along with the Comani, Maruemi, 
Mandrueni, and Bactri. Both of these statements are in 
strict accordance with the more explicit account of Strabo, 
that “ the Aparni approached the nearest to Hyrkania and 
the Caspian, and the others (Xanthii and Parii) extended 
as far as the country opposite to Aria.” According to these 
accounts, the three tribes of the Bahm would appear to have 
occupied both banks of the Oxus between Bactria and 
Khorasmia, and to have extended as far as the Caspian on 
the west, and tbe Jaxartes on the east. On this side their 
immediate neighbours were the Massagetce and Sacm. 
These, then, were the tribes whom the continuous successes of 
the Tuebi forced to retire towards the south, until in 12G 
B. 0. they managed to establish themselves in Eipin or 
Ariana. In the accounts of this great migration the Sn 
alone are mentioned hy the Chinese, and the SakmrmU or 
SagarmiJcoR, or Sarancos, hy the classical writers. But as 
the Yuehi occupied Tahia, at the same time that they 
ejected the % from Sogdiana, we may conclude with cer- 
tainty that the mass of Dahm must either have accom- 
panied the Mmsagetm and Bam on their march to Ariana, 
or, what is perhaps equally probable, that they were forced 
to retire before the others, first into Ariana, and afterwards 
into India, where they finally settled in the valley of the 
Indus. Under this view, the colonization of Ariana would 
liave been chiefly effected by , the Scythian Massagetce and 
Saca3, that of India hy the Scythian JDalw, 
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This view of the great Scythian migration is supported 
by several minor facts, which separately, perhaps, would not 
be of much value, but, when taken together, acquire an 
amount of importance that forces itself upon our considera- 
tion. From Isidorus of Charax, who lived about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, we learn that the greater part of 
Brangiana, together with a portion of Araehosia, was called 
Sakastene, or “land of the Sakas.” From this I would 
infer that the main body of that tribe, the Sm of the 
Jaxartes, had most probaWy settled in the country which 
was thus called after them. The name of Siffal, the capital 
of Sakastene, seems also to refer to this race, as it is evi- 
dently the same name as the Scmgala of the Greeks, and the 
Sdkala of the Hindus. 

Following the same clue, I would infer that the Dalim, 
Qt 8m of the Oxus, under their general name of Ahdrs^ 
most probably settled only in detached places in Ariana, 
while the bulk of the horde colonized the valley of the 
Indus. In Ariana their name has been preserved only in 
Ptolemy’s Ohares and Orhetane of Aria, and in Isidor’s 
Barda of Sakastene, while in India we find the large district 
of Abiria, with the cities of Bardahatlira^ Barabal% and 
Bardawema. Their other general name of Sus is perhaps 
preserved in Susikana of Indo-ScytHa, although it is more 
probable that the true reading is Musikam, after the Musik- 
anus of Alexander’s historians. Of the tribal names of 
Mandnmii and latii, which are coupled together by Pliny, 
1 can find traces only of the former in the classical writers. 
I conclude therefore that the Jatii or ^anthu, whom I take 
to be the widely-spread iTats, and Jats of modern days, may 
perhaps in early times have been best known by tbe generic 
name of Abdrs, just in the same way as the Bdmlavas of the 
Central Panjdb have been banded down to us by Alexander’s 
historians^ under the name of Boms. Some supposition of 
this sort is absolutely necessary to account for the com- 
plete silence of all classical authors regarding the Jats, who, 
with their rivals the Meds, were found by the Musalmtlos in 
full possession of the valley of the Indus towards the end 
of the seventh century. 

Mem, os Meds. 

The Meds, or Mands, as they are also called by Muham- 
madan writers, are almost certainly the. representatives of the 
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3Iandmeni wlio lived in the Ilandnis River to the south o£ 
the Oxus ; and as their name is found in the Panjiib in the 
notices of several classical writers from the hegiuniug of the 
Christian era downwards, and in none before tha,t time, I 
conclude that they must have accompanied their neighbours, 
the latii or Jats, on their forced migration from the Oxus to 
Ariana and India. In the classical writers the name is found 
as Medi and Mcmdtieni, and in the Muhammadan writers as 
Med and Mand.^ , To show that those two spellings are but 
natural modes of pronunciation of the same name, I can 
refer to the two large maps of the Shahpur and Jhelarn dis- 
tricts, which have been published by the Surveyor General 
within the last years. In the latter the name of a village on 
the Jhelarn, six miles above Jalalpur, is spelt Meriala, and in 
the former the name of the same village is spelt MandialL 
The name is written with the cerebral d,, and may therefore 
be pronounced either as d or r. In General Court’s map it is 
written Mdmridla, in Mogal Beg’ shy Wilford it is Mmidijdla, 
and in my note book it is the same, the spelling of the name 
having been obtained from two different persons. In 
Berishta the place is called the Sarai of Maridla on the Jhe- 
1am, and as the notice refers to the reign of Musaud of 
Ghazni, the name is certainly not less than eight centuries 
old. Abul Bazl calls it Merali.^ 

The earliest notice of the Meds is by Virgil, who calls 
the Jhelarn Medm Hydaspes. | This epithet is explained by 
the statement of Vibius Sequester, which makes the Hydaspes 
flow “past the city of Media.”^ Now this is perhaps the 
same place as Ptolemy’s Mithy-media, or Sugala, which wns 
either on or near the same river, and above Bukephala. 
Lastly, in the Pentingeriaa Tables, the country on the 
Hydaspes, for some distance below Alexandria Bucefalos, is 
called Media. Here, then, we have evidence that the Medi 
or Meds were in the Panjah as early at least as the time of 
Virgil, in B. C. 40 to 80, and as we know that they were not 


* Ibst Haulsal in Gildemeister Ve Kebus Indicis, writes 3hmd, wliicli Sir Henry Elliot;, 
Sinflb, 151, gives as Mmd; while in Masudi, (Mtxhammaclan Historians, p. 57), he makes 
Mind. Eeinaud (Fragments Arabes, p. 20) gives the name from the Mojiuai-iit-Tdwarikh 

as Me^d ot Med* * * § 

f Briggs^ Ferishta, 1,, 111, and Gladwxn^s Ain Akbari, II., 263, 

J Georgiea, IV., 210. 

§ In Fiuminibus' Hydaspes Indise ixvhk Media} delnit Indo es Cavicaso/' 
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one of the five tribes of Yiichi or Tooliari, whose names are 
given by the Chinese writers, it may be inferred with 
tolerable certainty that they must have belonged to the great 
horde of Sus or Ahdrs, who entered India about B, C. 120, 
i and gave their name to the province of Indo-Scythia. 

'■.*= As the date of the Peutingerian Table is not later than 

A. D. 260, we have a break of upwards of four centuries 
before we reach the earliest notices of the Mirhammaclan 
writers. In these we find the Meds or Mauds firmly estab- 
lished in Sindh, along with their ancient rivals the Ja^s,both 
of whom are said to be the descendants of Ham, the son of 
Noah. Rashid-ud-din further states that they were in Sindh 
at the time of the Malnlbharata, but this is amply refuted by 
the Native histories of the province, which omit both names 
from the list of aborigines of Sindh.* Ibn Haukal describes 
the Hands of his time, about A. H. 977, as occupying the 
banks of the Indus fromMulthn to the sea, and to the 
desert between Mekran and Pamhal. Masudi, who visited 
India in A. H. 915-16, calls them Mind, and states that they 
» were a race of Sindh who were at constant war with the 

|v people of Mansura. These notices are sufficient to show 

j " that, at some time previous to the first appearance of the 

; Muhammadans, the Meds must have been forced to migrate 

from the Upper Panjab to Sindh. There they have since 
remained, as there can be no reasonable doubt that they are 
now represented by the Mers of the Aravali Pi,ange to the 
east of the Indus, of KdtliiCmar to the south, and of Bilu^ 
cliistan to the west. 

The name of Mer or Mand is still found in many parts 
of the Panjhb, as in Merer of the B^ri and Rechna Doabs ; 
in Mera, Mandra, and Mandanpur of the Sindh Sagar Doirb, 
and in Mandali of Multdn. Mera, which is ten miles to the 
west of Kalar Kahhr, is certainly as old as the beginning of 
the Christian era, as it possesses an Arian Pali inscription 
fixed in the side of a square well. This frequent occurrence 
of the name in so many parts of the Panjab, and always 
attached to old places as in Mera, Mandra, and Meriali of 
the Sindh Sfigar Dod.b, offers the strongest confirmation of 
the conclusion which I have already derived “'rom the notices 
of the classical authors, that the Meds oi lers were once 

Sir Henry Miiliammadaa Historians, , f* . ■ 
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, • Pini^G-) The special location oi 

the dominant raco m the ““g^sieal mites o£ the tiret 

the Jfrfi ™ ‘ “Sga ei! the eyident antiquity of Mmi, 
centimes of the Ohustian ’ , name, and the 

conquers of the ^ 

Pan]0-h. ^ , , q . 'oTO- +Pp MecU -would have been the -- 

According to * 1 ® T^® , , ' Moga, the legen- 

followers of the great ds^iiio j gg^gl; -bank of 

tory founder ^°»^ly ieither his own coins, nor those 
the .Thclam. Unioiuinar y Vnnnnes Azas, and others, — 
of his immediate Moga’s tribe. Tradition, 

give us any clue to the ua ^ -^yUeb. is equally 

- however, ^ays that he w ^ Scythians, hut 

applicable to Tochariov JuoJn. ISow, 

which IS never used to referred to 

W thf conemrent te of the Chinese and 

IB. C. hy ^ +'i',o 4 - nf the Yiich'i conquests in India 

Parthian histories; hut that supremacy by the 

Ti TXsevMans is still unsettled, as our only aiithon- 

filst Indo-Scj Inn^plv to 0 ; period one liiindrocl 

ties, the Chinese, refer it 39 to 26 B. C. 

years later, “f ^ the may he supposed to have 

About this time, ^ f '®f®r®; f ® Jff established 

retired *™”trtVndh a* 

themselves in Lpper bi , p scarcely have been. 

7 ctod w\ar«t tt former ooenpaL of Upper 

would refer » «ns Jtemd ae tte^ 

rivalry r’l'A.*’" To Sis same cause I would also refer tlio 
Jals ooa JL A^pSuk that about A. D. 100 the 

S"MfoS?Srre rivi Partbians wbo were mutually 

expelling each other 


Huason. Geog. Vet, !, aad Vinoent’a PeripluB, II., 385, note. 

t Tud’^ Eajastkui^ 1X.| 227. 
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Zi-NTiiii/ lAtiij, os Jats. 

T'he traditions of the Hindu Jats of Bihna and Bharat- 

pur pdh tSdaLr as their parent country, t whde those 
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of tlio Muliainmaclau Jats generally refer to Gajni or Garli- 
Gajni, which, may be either the celebrated f ^ ^ . 

Afghanistan, or the old city of GajnipT^|^^%»l^^i;;;h^ 
Kawal-pindi. But if lam right in my identincafi'orl%f4fe\;:':\,./;^M 
Jats with the Zmitliii of Strabo, and the latii of Pliny and 
Ptolemy, their parent country must have been on the banks 
of the Osns, between Bactria, Hyrkania, and Khorasmia» 

Now in this very position there was a fertile district, irrigated 
from the Margus Pdver, which Pliny calls Zotale or ZothalC:, 
and which I think may have been the original seat of tire 
latii or Jats.* Their course from the Oxus to the Indus 
may perhaps be dimly traced in the Xiitlii of Dionysius of 
Samos, t who are coupled with tlie Arieni, and in the Zathi 
of Ptolemy, who occupied the Karmanian desert on the 
frontier of Drangiana. As I can find no other traces of their 
name in the classical UTiters, I am inclined to believe, as 
before suggested, that they may have been best known in 
early times by the general name of tlieir horde as AfMra, 
instead of by their tribal p^me as Jats. According to this 
view the main body of tha- ih&'i would have occupied the 
district of Ahiria and the io'xvn^^'bt^^arclahathra and ilnr- 
' ilaxema in Sindh, or Southern Indo-Scythia, while the Pan- 
^ jirb or Northern Indo-Scythia was chiefly colonized by their 
brethren the Meds, 

When the Muhammadans first appeared in Sindh, 
towards the end of the seventh century, the Zatlis and 
3Ieds were the chief population of the country. But as 
I have already shoAvn that the original seat of the Iledl 
or Med colony was in the Panjilb Proper, I conclude 
that the original seat of the latii or Jat colony must have 
been in Sindh. With the Meds they at first gallantly 
opposed the advance of the Arabs, but afterwards they were 
induced to join the foreign invaders against their rival 
brethren. In the beginning of the eleventh century the Jats 
wore bold enough to plunder the army of Mahmud on its 
return from Somnath. According to Perishta, they then 
^ occupied the_ Jfld mountains and the plain beneath them, 
r- which was intersected by rivers. | Comparing these two 
accounts with the statement that the Jats sent their families 


# Hist. Hat. VI., 18 . 

t Bassarica, quoted by Steplianus o£ Byamiaum. 
t Briggs’ Ferislita, I., 81. 
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and properti tp Sindli S^gaa’ for safety, i'c would appear that 
-IP h-idS* entered the Panj^b before the reign of 

j|.i£ fbe present day tbe Jats are found in every part of 
the PanitU, where they form about two-fifths of the popu- 
lation. They are chiefly Musalmans, and are diiiided into 
not less than a hundred different tribes, of vrhioh the fol- 
lowing are best known t Arain, Bagri, Chathe, Chima, GundaJ, 
Kalyal, MMyar, Banja, Thhrar, and Wirak. Where any 
particular tribe predominates, the district is usually called 
after its name. Thus in the Chaj or_ Janhat Doab 
3Hydni’~G uncial i so called to distinguisli it from^]Nun--Miyaiii 
on the Jhel^m, besides Banja-JDes, and Thamr-Thappa •, 
and in the Bechna Doab we have CMmcii-Dgs, to the south 
and west of Syhlkot. In the Sindh Sitgar Dohb, the south- 
ern plains are chiefly occupied by Jats and the northern hills 
by Gujars, while the middle districts have a mixed popula- 
tion of Gakars, Gujars, Aw&ns, Ghebis, and Jats. 
tribution had already taken plaoe before the time of Baber, 
who found the centrajl: di^ricts 'divided between the Janjuhas 
and the Gakars, wi'& Jits and Gujars tributary to the 
latter. 

It may perhaps be objected to my proposed identifica- 
tion of the Jats with the Indo-Scythians, that they are 
included, as Colonel Tod says, “ in all the ancient catalo- 
gues of the thirty-six royal races of India.”* But I can 
meet this objection at once by referring to Colonel Tod’s 
five printed lists, of which only one contains the riame of 
Jit. But the utter worthlessness of this list, which is taken 
from a Gujarati MS. of the Kumitra JPala CliarUra, is 
proved by the insertion of the KdtU, who are universally 
admitted not to be Bajputs, as -well as by the onnssion of 
such well known names as the Bathor, Kachwmha, and 
Bais. That the Jats are not Bajputs is also acknowledged 
by Colonel Tod himself, when he confesses his ignorance 
“ of any instance of a Bajput’s intermarriage with a Jit.” 
But when making this confession he must have forgotten 
his translation of a *' Memorial of a Jit Prince of the fifth 
century,” who is said to have married “ two wives of YMu 
Now, if any dependence could be placed on the 
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perfect accuracy of Colonel Tod’s translation, I would at 
once admit that this inscription proves the Rajput origin of 
the Jats beyond all possibility of doubt. But the low posi- 
tion which the Jats hold in the social scale is so well known 
that, without any hesitation whatever, I conclude that the 
published version must be inaccurate. Perhaps the word which 
Colonel Tod has read as Jith and Jit, should be Jin or Jina. 

To the east of the Panjhb the Hindu Jats are found in 
considerable numbers in the frontier States of Bikaner, 
Jcsalmer, and Jodhpur, where, in Colonel Tod’s opinion, 
they arc as numerous as all the Rajput races put together.* 
They are found also in great numbers along the upper courses 
of the Ganges and Jumna as far eastward as Bareli, Parak- 
habad, and Gwalior, They are divided into two distinct 
clans, called De and ILele in the Doab, and JacMcide and 
Deswale in Delhi and Rohilkhand. These latter names, 
which may be translated as “late” and “aboriginal,” 
would seem to show that the or De Jafe w'ere a 

comparatively recent colony. This is confirmed by the 
known facts in the history of Bharatpur, which owes its rise 
to CJmrdman Jdt, who, after the death of Aurangzib, 
migrated with his followers from the banks of the Indus. 

To the south of the Panjfib, the Musalmfin Jats are 
said by Pottingorf to form the entire population of the 
fruitful district of Harand-Dajel, on the right bank of the 
Indus, and the bulk of the population in the neighbouring 
district of Kach-Gandava. In Sindh, where they have 
intermarried largely with Bilfichis and Musalmans of Hindu 
descent, it is no longer possible to estimate their numbers, 
although it is certain that a very large proportion of the 
population must be of Jat descent. 

I will close this discussion on the Indo- Scythians with a- 
few remarks on some of their coins, which appear to me to 
offer further confirmation of the special views that I have 
advocated. I allude more particularly to the following opi- 
nions: 

Isi?. — ^That the Dahce. were essentially the same 

people as the Massagetm and Saece Set/tkiam. 

That all three belonged to the widely-spread race 
of Sits or Abdi’s. 

^ Beo also Elphiipifcoiie’a Kabul, 1,8; and Boiieau's Kajwaiu. 
t Biluohifctan, pp. 310, 811, & 375. 
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3fcl.— That the Sacm and Massagetw Scythiam wore the 
Stis of the Chinese, who occupied Sogdiana in 
B. 0. 163. 

That the JDahoe, and specially the two tribes of 
3l6cH or 3£€t'i'idTii6fi% £iiid latii or Z€ifithi% imist 
have accompanied the Smcb and M-cissagetce on 
their forced migration to Ariana. 


Uh.- 


-Thatthe bulk of the Sciccb ot Sahas most probably 
remained in Ariana, and gave then name to 
the province of Sahastetie, while the great 
body of the Dales, or Medi and latii continued 
their march to the valley of the Indus, where 
they settled, and gave then* name to the colony 
of Indo-Scythia. 


ml.- 


-That these Medii and latii are the Meds and Jats 
of the present day. 

The coins which I would assign to the Sm or Ahdrs are 
of three distinct classes : 

—Barbarous imitations of the coins of the Bactriau 
Greek Kings, — Euthydemus, Eukratides, and 
Heliokies. 


2 nd.- 


-Coins of a Scythian dynasty which preceded the 
Kushan tribe of Yuchi in the occupation of tho 
K. W. Panj^b. 


3rd.- 


-Ooins of a Scythian dynasty which ruled oyer 
South Ariana and Sindh about the ’ 
of tho Christian era. 


beginning 


The first class of coins I assign to the first period of 
Bc.vihian dominion, between 163 and 126 B. C., because the 
coins, which are nearly all found to the north of the Cau- 
casus, are imitations of the money of the last three Greeco- 
Baotrian Princes whose dominion they overthrew. The large 
silver pieces copied from the tetradraohms of Euthydemus 
bear a legend in some Native character, nearly akin to that 
which Sir Henry Eawlinson calls Parthian, but which Mr. 
Thomas names Ohaldseo Pehlvi. The legend is always the 
same, there being four letters to the right of the head and 
throe to the left, which I read somewhat doubtfully as 


Muskdla Kan, “ King Mashat,” or Masadata Kan, King 
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Masadatcs.” The copper coins, both large and small, 
hear Greek legends, which, as they are only barbarous ren- 
derings of the name and titles of Heliokles^ are of no value. 
The small silver coins, which are all copied from the Oholi 
of Eukratides, also hear Greek legends ; hut as they are found 
in Kandahar and Sistan, as well as in Balkh and Samar- 
kand, they must certainly have belonged to the first Scythians 
who occupied Ariana in B. G. 126, 

The coins of the second class are those of the great 
Moga or Moas, and his immediate successors Azas and Azi- 
lises in the IST, W, Panjdh ; and Vonones, Spalahores, Spali- 
rises and Spalagadames, in Peshawar and the districts on 
the west hank of the Indus. The Parthian name of Vonones 
induces me to believe that the princes of this dynasty were 
most probably Dalicn Scythians from the frontiers of Parthia, 
and not Massageta Scythians from the more distant pro- 
vinces beyond the Jasartes. The name of also would 

seem to point to the same conclusion, as it is found amongst 
the cognate races of Cappadocia and Pontus ; in Moagctes 
the tyrant of Cibyra, and in Moaphemes the father-in-law 
of Strabo. It must be remembered that Strabo himself 
connects the Dahse of the Euxine with the Dahse of the 
Caspian, and that his testimony on this point is entitled to 
special consideration on account of his birth and connexions. 
We learn also from Strabo that the JfecZ* were a Thracian 
tribe, and that the Thracians and Getoe were the same 
people, because they spoke the same language; and as I 
have myself shown that the Getoe and Massagetce worshipped 
the same god called Qeheleizes or Zamdxis, I infer that 
they were of the same race, and therefore that the Getie 
name of Med must have been in use amongst the Massagetoe 
and Dahte of the Caspian. On these grounds I think that 
I am justified in my conclusions, that the Medi or Meds 
of the Hydaspes belonged to the horde of Dahse Scythians, 
and that the great King Moga or Mom wa,s the leader who 
established the Indo-Scythian dominion in the Panj&b. 

The coins of the third class, which belong to Gondo- 
phares and his successors, are found chiefly in Sistan, 
Kandahar, and Sindh, and in the South PanJ4b. The coins 
of Gondophares are found also at Kabul, but I am not 
aware that oven a single specimen of any of his successors 
has been found in the Kabul Valley. Guided by these 
indications, I conclude that Gondophares was the founder of 
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a Scythian dynasty, 

l; &"”GondopK^is 'ali?c£ta4 the same 
Ijr rncdnfoms of the early Christian legends who is said 

5 We nit St Thomas to death. Now, in the 

Gundofotus is caUed King of Inf‘-=‘ 'f g? 

6 mission, ^tdhy^Bth™ 















SirvrtEvm-iins wlio says ‘Ulormwil in wmotioc 

?aTAdr’'’whfch L Lther supported by the testimony o 

«+ Pmiflpntms and tlie B/oman Martyrology. An old 
St. Gandentius ana xne door of tlie Basilica of 

St “rS^n theOatUin rold, also testifies that he was put to 

diith in India. Syriac t™*?’ it “ douMti 

'Tth ^thL^ls'intenS *for™the “ City Calamina," which 
:L'Ss*^e 3 mXI I feel inclined to identify this 

Sw^rthe Min-mgar of the Perlplus, which nmy have 
^rSlid Kara.m»,^. “Black 

it from the older city of Mm in Sakastene. ATak^ tOoetner, 
ftt^—ts ar J sufficient te show thamng Q^fo™ 
+Eo nhridtian legends was almost certainly tne ruicr oi 
wXn lidS in the time of St. Thomas; and as King 
I^iiphaJi of the coins was the rate "“S 

about tbo same time, we are, I tbink, f y 3 , onme 

eluding that tbe two kings were very probably tbe same 

^ ' T would assign the establishment of tbe dynasty of 
Gonl^h^s Scut 80 A. D and the d»th of the founder 
to about 60 A. D. During this period the rule 
nli^res must liaye been extended over the Eastern i anjabs as 
Ihay^o^Sd^iis coins in MnMn and in all tbe old ruined 
mSs tX south of Labor. Shortly after bis death or 
in A. D. 78, one of bis successors must have lost the Soutbei 
Panikb as tbe great victory of S&livbhana over the Sakas, 

. . which took place at Kaliror near MuMn, can 
' to tbe Indo-S^tbians. We may also infer tbat|Abdac,ases, 
' the nephew, and Sasan tbe relative of Gondopbares, must 

have reigned in the Panj&b, a s tbeir coins are found theie only , 

" — also fee mtemreted as KiUh-Mina, or the <‘Fort of Min 

the Fort of Wad, &c,----llawlmsyn*s. Herodotus, L, 590, note 
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and for a similar reason that Orthagnes, another relative, 
must have reigned in Kandahar, Sistan, and Sindh. The 
coins of Arsakes and Sanabares precede those of Gon- 
dophares ; but the coins of Pakores, and of at least two 
other princes, the successors of Orthagnes, show that this 
dynasty must have lasted down to about 100 A. D. ; but after 
that time we have no distinct information that can be appli- 
ed with certainty either to the people or to the princes of 
Indo-Scythia. We know only that the people of Sejistan 
defended their independence for many years against the first 
Sassanian Kings,* and that Dionysius Periegetes calls the 
people on the Indus “Southern Scythians.”t But these 
notices belong to the third century ; and, although we may 
accept the translations of Avienus and Priscian as extend- 
ing the Scythian occupation of the provinces on the Indus 
to the beginning of the fifth century, yet there will still 
remain a blank period of about three hundred years, of 
which we have no information whatever. At the first ap- 
pearance of the Muhammadans in Sindh, towards the end 
of the seventh century, the sovereignty had already passed 
into the hands of a Brahman family, while the mass of the 
population consisted of the rival tribes of Zaths and Med^. 
That a royal family may become extinct, or may be sup- 
planted by another, while the bulk of the people still re- 
mains unchanged, was most strikingly exemplified at this 
very time by the Arab conquest, when the Jats and Meds, 
the main body of the population, still remained in Sindh, 
while the sovereignty passed to the Arabs. Partly therefore 
for this reason, and partly for the want of any evidence to 
the contrary, I think that there is a very strong presumption 
that the Scythian latii and Medi of the classical writers 
with the Zaths and Meds of the early Muhammadan writers, 
whose descendants are the Jats and Meds of the present day. 

Yitchi, ou Tocham. 

According to the Chinese, the Yiichi were a branch of 
the Tirngnu, or Eastern Tartars, who, several centuries before 
the Christian era, had passed into Western Tartary, where 
they founded an extensive empire, 400 leagues in length from 

* Agatbias, in Gibbon, c. VXIL, Hote 34. 

t I have a strong siiBpicion that the Notioi or Soiitherti Scythians of DionyBins are the 
people of Nodha of the early Muhammadan writers, which appears to have included the 
whole of Upper Siadh, 
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cast to ^ost, and aboixt 100 leagues from to soiiito 

As tlie west portion of tlie Clrmese xwoTinc - ,ipf!iiod witli 
to liave belonged to tbem, tlieir Muz-to£?li Moun- 

tolerable certainly as stTC^ Elwenlun ilountains 

tains on toe north 100 Hoangho in Shensi 400 

on toe in^the west. Within theses 

leagues to K.oohe and Chinese provinces of 

Ihnlts are now wito a plrt of ^ 

to Xch belong the important towns of Suchu, Hhamil, and 

qoo B 0 the Yuchi were the most formidable of 
.0 +d Tartm hor£\^ the end of the century 

tT^o^t Teuman, the Chief of to give^up 

his^on Mothe as a hostage. But 3 ust before ^ 

were defeated liy Met*!, who dioTe them from ttau^c 
and pushed hk conquests as far as toe 

mul flip froiiticr proYiBCGS of OliiiiSi on tu-» _ 

defeated and their king having been taken prisoner was 
beheaded and his skull was formed into a drinking cup, 
Seh was used on all grand occasions foiy one hundred and 
S fjLmXwards.” The TucM thep separated; tte 
Skr division, called toe Little Ynchi, proceeding south- 
ward into Tibet, and the larger division of five tribes, called 
the Great Yuebi, proceeding westward to toe banlp of the 
Tli In B 0. 163 the Great Ynchi, being pressed by the 
Usm, moved still farther to the west and south, and occu- 
niod the provinces now called Yk’kand, Kashgar, and Kotan, 

; : by driving out the original inhabitants, whom the Chinese 

§>l,name Su or Sus. 

it In B. 0. 139 the Chinese Emperor Wuti, wishing to 
- Immhle the power of toe Sumgnn, sent an embassy to obtain 
' assistance from toe Great Yuchi. The ambassadors were 
capturedtoy the Hinngnu, but after more than ton years 
iinprisoiiment tliey managed to make tlieir escape to the terri* 
tories of the Great Yuchi. Shortly after their arrival, the 
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Yucln, being again pressed by the Usun, crossed the d axartes, 
and pushing the Sus farther to the south, occupied Soff- 
diana, and Tahia, or the country of the Date. The Chinese 
General aceompanied this expedition of the Yuchi, 

which is recorded to have taken place shortly before 12G 
B. C. The vanquished Sm and Taliias retired to Ripin, or 
Kophene, which corresponded very nearly with the ancient 
Ariana, while the victorious Yuchi divided the conquered 
country into five districts, according to the number of their 
tribes.* 

Before the death of the Emperor Wuti, in 86 B. C., 
the power of the Hiungnu must have considerably declined, 
as the Chinese were able to carry on commercial intercourse 
with Kipin during the reign of a king named U-to-lao or 
On-tm-lao. InTl B. C. the Hiungnu were signally defeated 
by the Emperor CAao!5«, and this defeat being followed by a 
dreadful civil war, accompanied by plague and famine, 
proved fatal to the power of this formidable horde, whose 
king, in B. 0. 60, became a tributary of the Chinese 
Empire. 

The Great Yuchi, being thus relieved from all dread 
of their ancient enemies, were now able to consolidate 
their power, and accordingly, the king of the A«ei- 
shiomig tribe, named Khieu-tsm-hi, uniting the five tribes 
of Yuchi, had already conquered Kipin, Kaqfii, and 
JELantJm, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gandhara. As this king 
is said to have reached 84 years of age, his reign must 
have been a long one, and his son, Yen-hm-ching, could 
not have succeeded him until about 70 B. C. To the son 
the Chinese ascribe great conquests in India, both to the 
south and east. The power of the Yuchi was still undimi- 
nished at the end of the first century (75 to 98 A. D.), when 
they waged war with the Chinese in Kotan. But early in 
the third century (A. D. 222) it was much weakened by the 
attacks of other tribes, and in the beginning of the fifth 
century it was finally overthrown by the NeptMlites, or 
White Huns. The last king of the Yuchi mentioned in 
history is Kitolo, who took possession of GS,ndh4ra, but was 
obliged to return to the West to oppose the* White, Huns, 


See p’Herbulot Bibliutliequo Oviontale, VI. 7 ; De Ouigiies, Histoire des Huns ; aad 

liC'musat, NouvcatiK Melanges Af 3 iatKj[uos, L, 220,- 
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leaving liis son in charge of the new province. The son 
established bis capital in Fo-la-slie, or Parsh^war ; and the 
name of the founder of the Little Yuchi, as they were 
afterwards called, still survives in the title of Shah Kator, 
the Chief of OhitrM. 

It remains now to compare this account with the scat- 
tered notices of the Toehari by classical and Muhammadan 
writers, and to trace their connexion with one of the existing 
races of foreign origin who still form the mass of the popu- 
lation of the Panj4b. In discussing the first Scythian invasion 
of the provinces on the Oxus, I have already identified the 
Toehari and Asiani of Strabo and Trogus with the YucU and 
Kuei-shwang of the Chinese. I have also pointed out that 
the Kuei-shwang are the same as the Kushem and Klmshdn 
of the coins, and the Gushem of the Arian inscriptions ; but 
in the Greek legends of the coins, this name of the ruling 
tribe of the Yuchi is given in a different form, as Korsoti, 
Korsea, Khoramu^ and Korano. As the first three readings 
are found exclusively on the coins of Kadaphes or Kadphizes, 
the successor of Sermceus, they are the earliest attempts 
that we possess of the Greek rendering of this name, while ; 

the last reading is the only one that is used by K(merlci and i 

Ms successors. I think it very probable that the name which 
is intended to be given in the earlier readings may still be 
preserved in that of the province of Khorasdn. If this view ■ 
is correct, then the original name of the tribe must have 
been Kors or Khorans, which was afterwards softened to Kor 
and Kush, or Kormio and Kushan. The original term at once 
recals the Chorsari of Pliny, which, according to him, was 
the Scythian name for the Persians, but which in his time 
was most probably applied to the Kors or Khorans tribe, 
who then occupied Khorasdn, the old frontier province of 
Persia. In all these names I think that we may recognize 
without much straining the original form of the Sanskrit 
Gurjjara, and the Hindi Gujar or Guzar, the well known 
name of a foreign race which still forms about one-fifth of 
the population of the Panj4b. 

The statement of the Chinese writers, that the country | 
of the Dahse was occupied by the Yuchi, or Toehari, about p 
126 B. C., is confirmed by Justin, who records that Phrahates t 
of PartMa, being defeated and killed by the Scythians, was 
succeeded by his uncle Artabanus, who died three years i| 
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afterwards of a wound received in battle witb the Thogarii. 
At this time, therefore, or in B. 0. 123, the Thogarii, or 
Toehari, w^'ere the immediate neighbours of the Parthians, 
to the north, in the country of the Tahia ov Dahce. The 
date of their southern conquests under Khiu-tsm-hi, which 
is loosely fixed by the Chinese at about 100 years after 
Ohamkao’s embassy, or in B. 0. 39-26, may be assigned 
approximately to the same period by other notices of the 
classical writei’s. Thus we learn from them that Sanatrukes, 
wdio had sought refuge with the Sagarmihos Scythians in 
13. 0. 87, was ten years later placed on the throne of Parthia 
by their aid. Again, a little after B. 0. 87, Phrahates 4th, 
who had been driven from the throne by his own subjects, 
was restored by the “ very poAverful aid of the Scythians.”* 
But these Scythians must have been the Tochari, as in the 
same chapter Trogus had described the fact of the single 
tribe of Asiani giving kings to the Tochari, and the down- 
fall of the SarducluB (or Sagaraukse).! This account of 
Trogus agrees exactly rvith that of the Chinese. But as the 
aggrandizement of the Yuohi is attributed to the first king 
Khioit-tsm-Mt w'ho can only be Kujula or Knjulaha (Kad- 
})hiccs), the date of this event cannot be placed later than 
70 B. 0., allowing upwards of 50 years for the length of 
f. his reign, which is very probable, as he lived to 84 years 
* of age. 

The earliest Muhammadan account of the Tochari we 
owe to the learned Abu Rilutn, who accompanied Mahmud 
OhaznaAd on his Indian expeditions. According to him, the 
throne of Kabul was held by Turki princes for nearly sixty 
generations, doAvn to the accession of a Brahman dynasty in 
the beginning of the tenth century. If we fix the two dates 
at B. C. GO and A. D. 900, the period of Turki rule will bo 
9G0 years, or just 16 yearsi-per reign. Abu Eihdn tolls a 
wondrous story of the first Turki King, named Barhahihm, 
or BarUig'm. According to the tradition, Barliahildn on 
his arrival at Kabul shut himself up in a cave without food, 
and after the lapse of some days appeared suddenly outside the 
I cave before a party of peasants, armed from head to foot, and 
^ dressed as a Turk in tunic, cap, and boots. ' The people thoneo- 

JuBtiiij XLlLj 5. Scytliarum maximo auxilio. 
t Trogus Prolog : XLII. lieges Tiioeliarorum Asianx, intentusepo Sarducliaruiu. 
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forth looked upon Mna as a wonderfnl person who was destined 
for empire, and so he made himself master of Kabul, which 
continued in his family for nearly sixty generations. The 
cave was named Bdkar, and was still visited hy many persons 
ill the time of Abu E,ih4n. Amongst the successors of ; 
Barhatukin was KaM A;, who founded the ViMr at Par- 
sliawar, which boro his name, and who is therefore identical 
with Kanishka.* 

I have already noticed the fact that the early coins of 
Kozoiilo Kadplmes, of the Kors, or Klioram tribe, bear 
the name of the Greek King Hermasus on the obverse. It is 
certain therefore that he must have been the leader of the 
Kushau Tochari, who took Kabul from the Greeks, and eon- 
sccjuently we must identify him with Khm-tsm-'ki, the leader 
of the Yuehi, to whom the Chinese ascribe the conquest^ of 
Kipin, Kaofu, and JELantha, or Ariana, Kabul, and Gandhaka. 
But this identification affords no clue to the name of Barlmi,- 
tah'm or BarMigin, who according to Abu Rih^n was the 
first king of the Turhs in Kabul. i 

The only way that I can see of reconciling the difference ; 
of name is by supposing that the kings of the Great Yuehi, ^ 
like those of the white Huns of later days, may have assum- 
ed titles on their accession to the throne which were used 
either alone or in conjunction with their names. Thus the f 
Bplithalite prince Ytichm, who ruled from A. D.465 to 485 
assumed the title of BticMn Khan, or the “Benefleient 
Khan,” by which he must have been generally kuoivn, as 
we find it translated by the Persians into KMisJi Naicaz. 
Similarly his successor Teiihm, who took the title of Fakuahim 
or the “ constant,” is most probably the Baganish of Pirdausi. 

!>ut the practice was also common amongst the Turks, as 
may be shewn by the examples of prince ShetJiu, who took 
iUe title of Shapolo Khan, the Pizabulus of the Greeks, and 
of his son Chiloheu, whose title of SheJm Khan is preserved 
in the Saije Shah of Persian history. Judging from these 
examples, I think that we are justified in supposing that 
Barhatiigin may have been the original name of the prince | 
,, w'ho afterwards assumed that of KUeu-tsiu-ki. * 

:|| Admitting the probability of this identification, I f 
s|Aa.ko Ji.hiC'U-tsi'ii-ki to have been king of the Kusliciii tribe k 

* iU'in.nKl, Frasments ArabOs, pi). 132 tol4S. ; Sir lleiuy EUiul’s Mulianimtulim I. 
by il, 10* r ■ 
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as early as 130 B. C, ; tliat about 126 B. C., be imitetl tbo 
five tribes of tbe Yiiebi and entered on tbe career of con- 
quest attributed to bim by tbe Gbinese, and that be died 
about 70 B. 0. at 84 years of age, leaving tbe tbrone to bis 
son, Yen-Kcio-cIimg. To this son tbe Chinese ascribe tbe 
conquest of India, that is, of the Panj4b Proper, and of all 
tlio country to the west of tbe Jumna. I would therefore 
identify him with lloemo ox Sima K'adpJiises, whose coins 
are found in great numbers in these very provinces, and 
who is generally admitted to have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Kanisbka. Begarding tbe difference of name, 
I am not prepared to offer any explanation, but I believe 
that Eadphises is only a title, as I find that Kieu-ten-fa, 
Avliieb might easily be taken for tbe original form of 
Kadaplies, is translated “good charioteer and archer.’' 
Kozola Kadaplies and Sima Kadpliises might thus mean 
only Kiijtila and Sima, “the good charioteers;” and 
as Ave know from a single gold coin that Hima Kadphises 
Avas proud of his skill or inAdncibility as a charioteer, this 
suggestion may perhaps be right. To this prince I would 
assign a reign of tweh'e years, which would fix the accession 
of Kanishka to about 58 B. 0. 

We have now come to one of the great names in ancient 
Indian history, that of the Indo-Scythian prince Kanishka, 
whose conversion to the faith of Sdhya Muni gave a sudden 
impulse to the propagation of Buddhism, Avhich rapidly 
spread its doctrines to the utmost bounds of the Tocharian 
dominion. Prom the Baja Tarangini we learn that Kanisli- 
A'rt and his two brothers Susliha send. JiisJika, ruled over 
Kashmir for sixty years. During this reign a great Buddhist 
Synod was held in Kashmir by the holy Arya JPdrsioiha, 
and under the personal superintendence of the prince. A 
large Vihdr, or monastery, and stupendous tope, were erected 
at Parshdwar by the monarch himself; and the excavations 
of late years have shown us that many of the finest Stvpas 
in the Kabul Valley and Panjab must haA^e been built during 
his reign. An inscription of Kanishka, found in a large 
tope at Milnikyala by General Court, is dated in the year 
IS ; and a second inscription of Simshha, found by Masson 
ill a tope at Wardak, is dated in 61. A stone slab, discovered 
at Zeda in Yusufzai by Mr. Loewenthal, also bears the name 
of Kanishka, and appears to be dated in the year 11. Tak- 
ing these three dates together, it seems clear that they can 
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onlv be referred to the sixty years’ _ reign of the three 
brothers, and therefore that the reckoning must ^commence 
from the accession of Kanishka himself in about 5b B. 0. A 
much later date occurs in. my Yusufzai inscription from 
Panjtur, which shows that the GmJidn Kings were still 
rci«-ning in the year 122 after the accession of Kamshha, I’ 
or '’about A. D. 65.* Of these later kings we liaye no 
records whateyer ; brrt as most of the numerous gold coins 
which are found in Afghanistan and the N. 11 . 1 anjab 
must certainly belong to them, we may confidently expect 
that some lucky chance hereafter will reveal to us the order 
of their names. 

The supremacy of the Great Yiiclii is said by the Chinese 
to have continued undiminished until the third century, 
when it began to decline, and it would appear to have been 
finally overthrown by the white Huns in the beginning of the 
fifth century. "We look in vain for any notices of the later 
Kmhdn dominion in the classical authors, although the naine 
was well known to Moses of Khorene, and to Kirdausi.t 
I think, however, that we may recognize the name of this 
powerful tribe in the Kaspeirm of Ptolemy, and in the ^ 
Kaspeiri and Kaspeirm of Dionysius and Nonnus, both of ^ 
whom couple them with the Arieni.;!; Dionysius also speaks 
of the Kossaioi as a people of Kaspeirian race, who were • 
specially famous for swiftness of foot. In these Kaspeirm 
the Kashmiris have long ago been recognized ; but as the 
Kashmirian kingdom, eyen in its most palmy days, never 
extended its influence beyond Khngra on the east and the 
Salt Bange on the south, we must look to some other people 
as the true Kaspteircei, whose dominion in the time of Ptolemy, 
about A. D. 140, embraced the whole of the Upper Panjal), 
and extended on the south-east to the city of Mathura and 
the Vindhya mountains. The only people that fulfil this 
one condition of extended empire are the liuslidn, whose 
dominion certainly embraced the Pan jab, and, if we may 


^ My impression is, that Kanishka was the real founder of the era which is iimv known ' ■; 
by the name Vikramaditya. The Vikramitditya to whom tradition assigns the establish- ?' 
ment of the era Is now known to have lived in the first half of the sixth eentiivy A. B. I 
• think it piNjbaule, thoreforcj that he only adopted the old era of the Tndo-Scythiaii.s liy giving i 

^ it his uwu ]x;une. The earliest inscription that I am aware of dated in the Yikraiua ora 
f,!' is 811 or A. 1). 751. . 5 

t Shah l!7atna, p. 2T5.- , 

:|: Bussarica of Bionysius quoted by Stephamis of Byzantium j and KonnuSj lib. 20. 
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judge from tlio find-spots of tlieir coins, must rdso have 
iucluded tlie country to tlie eastward as far as tlio fianks oi 
tlie Jumna. 

Tlio true name ot KiisMn is, perhaps, preserved in the 
Kossaioiot Dionysius; and as he calls them a Ketspeirkm race, 
I think it very probable that there has been some confusion 
between the two somewhat similar names of Kashnira, the 
country, and Kushcin, the ruling race, to whom Kashmir 
belonged. That Ptolemy’s name of Kaspeimi does not 
refer to the people of Kashmir Proper, we may bo quite 
certain, from the position of his city of K'asjjeira, which is 
to the east of the Eavi and to the south of Amakatis, the 
present near Lahor. Judging from the name, 

as well as from the position, I would identify Kaspeira with 
the modern Multan, of which the earliest name was Kasya- 
papurci, ov as it is usually pronounced which I 

take to he the Kaspapuros of Ilekatseus and the Kaspaturos 
of Herodotus, as Aveli as the Kaspeira of Ptolemy. 

The wide-spread influence of the Kushun race may, 
perhaps, ho inferred from the general acceptance of their 
kingly title of Mao, which exists to the present day amongst 
tho Ptajputs of Kachh and Jesalmer, and was once borne by 
the Eahtors for many generations. The original title, as 
handed down by the very imperfect medium of Chinese 
symbols, would appear to have been clianyu, tsanyti, or sanyn. 
On the coins of Kozola Kadaphes this Native title takes the 
form of zaoou, or zava, in Greek, and of Yaiia, or Yamui, 
i]i Arian letters, which is changed to yaiiga on tho coins of 
Kozoulo Kadphizes. Now, it is a known practice of the 
Turk! dialects to soften r to s, and consequently their zam 
or zau would have been pronounced Mao by their neigh- 
bours. Similarly their kiislidn became korano ; their Ka~ 
nislika, Kanerke ; and their Kumshka, Soerke. Hence, 
instead of Zava or Zatig Kanishka, we find Mao Kanerke. 
The curious title of Zogane, which the Babylonians gave to 
tho slave whom they dressed in royal robes at the festival 
of the Sakma, may perhaps he best explained by considering 
it as only a slight variation of the same Scythian title of 
king. Tho elision of the g in Zoga is similar to that which 
I have already noticed in Moa for Moga, Moas for Mugilas, 
and APb’ for Tigra, 
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In siie^esting the probability that the G'lyars^ of the 

present day may be the descendants of the ancient JnoU or 

Toeliari, I have been chiefly influenced by the fact that, 
besidos the flats, they are the only numerous race of foreign 
origin in the Panjl.b and North-Western Provinces of India 
who are known to have been powerful during the early cen- 
tu’ies of the Christian ere. Thus we have a record in the 
iviira copper-plate of three princes of the Qtirjjara^, 
of whom the last was reigning in the yeai’ obO, or 

A. P. 458. These princes I would refer to the fa-urjjara 
Miwciom of Hwen Thsang, of which the capital in his 
time was FUomalo, or BMmer, half way between Amarkot 
and flodhpur. The first of the three princes who may be sup- 
posed to have founded this dynasty cannot he dated later than 
k. D. 400, at which time we know that the power of the 
Kushan in the Panj&.b had very much declined. In my 
account of the Khthi I have already suggested the prohahi- 
litv that Bhlraer derived its name from their brethren the 
Jj/das, whom I would identify with the Sudra dynasty, which 
held Alor for 137 years, or from A. D. 506 to G42._ Accord- 
ing to this view the Gujars must have been from 

tlicir country of Gurjjcirci by tlic Bellas in A. D. oOo , and 

as they are found not long afterwards in the counties now 
called Guiarat (to the north and north-east of the Peninsula 
of Kuthidwar), to which they gave their name, I think it not 
improbable that they may be the barbarians, or Mleclihas, 
who arc said to have captured Balahhi in A. D. 623. But 
if so, they did not long retain their supremacy, for at the 
time of llwen Thsang’s visit to Balahhi, in A. J). 641, tho 
king was a Ksbatriya. In a second copper-plato insoripcion 
found at Baroda, Indra, Eaja of Saurashtra, is said to have 
conquered the King of Gurjjara, just one generation before 
A. 1). 812, or between 775 and 800. These instances are 
sulTicient to show that an ancient kingdom, named Qtijjara, 
liad existed to the eastward of the Lower Indus for at least 
four centuries, or from A. D. 400 to 800. 

The only evidence that I can bring forward to prove the 
existence of a Gujar kingdom in the north is of rather later 
date than the Baroda inscription, but it is equally conclu- 
sive, as it is supported by the weighty fact that a very 


* Toil, Annals o£ SaiastUan, I.,i2l7— la tlio year of tlio BalabUi era 205 + 31 8= 523 A. D. 
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large proportion of tire population about llio old city of 
Qiijardt is still Gujar, and tbe district itself is known 
as Gujar-des. Towards the end of the 9tli century, or 
between A. D. 883 and 901, the kingdom of Gurjjara 
was attacked by Sankara Varmma, of Kashmir. The 
Raja, named AteMfwm, was defeated, and surrend.ercd 
the oi Tahhades a as the price of peace.'"' Gurjjara 

is described as lying between TrigarUa, or K4ngra, and the 
country of SaM, w'hioh I have elsewhere shown to have been 
in the mountains to the Avest of the Jhelam. O mg jam 
therefore corresponds with the modern district of Giijar-des, 
Avhich comprises the upper half of the Ghaj Doah, from 
Bhimbar to Miyani and Khdirabad. The city of Gujai’at is 
said to have been first called Saircit, and the district Ilairdt- 
des. Its original foundation is ascribed to a Surajbansi Raj- 
put, named Bachan Pal, of whom nothing more is known, 
and its I’estoration to Ali Khan, Gujai’, whose name is 
strangely like that of AlahJiana, \h.Q old Raja of the 9tli 
century. Pollowing up these traditions, Gujarht is said to 
have been destroyed in A. D. 1303, and to have been re-built 
by the Gujars in" A. H. 996, or A. D. 1588, during the reign 
of Akbar. 

At the present day the Gujars are found in great num- 
bers in every part of the N. W. of India, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and from the Hazara mountains to the Penin- 
sula of Gujarat. They are specially numerous along the 
banks of the Tipper Jumna, near Jagadri and Buriy a, and 
in the Saharanpur District, which during the last century 
was actually ovXlod Gvjardt. To the east they occupy the 
petty State of Samptar in Bundelkhand, and one of the 
northern districts of Gwalior, which is still called Gujar-geir. 
They are found only in small bodies and much scattered 
throughout E. Rajputana and Gwalior; but they arc more 
numerous in the Western States, and specially towards 
Gujai'ilt, Avhere they form a large part of the population. 
The Rajas of RewAri to the South of Dellii are Gujars. 
In the Southern Panjhb they are thinly scattered, but 
their numbers increase rapidly towards the north, where they 
have gRen their name to several important places, such as 
Gnjurdii-tmila in the Rechna Doab, Gnjamb in the Ciiaj 


^ Eaja Taraiigxni, V., sL 149 to 151. 
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Boab, and Gitjm'-Khan in the Sindh Silgar Doab. Tjiey are 
nuinerons about Jhelam and Hasan Abdal, and throughout 
the Hazitra District ; and they are also found in considerable 
numbers in the Dardu Districts of Ohilas, Holili, and PAlas, 
to the East of the Indus, and in the contiguous districts to 
the West of the river. 



The latest original notice of the Kaspircet, by any 
classical author, is that which has already been quoted from 
the Bassarica of Dionysius. Unfortunately the age of tins 
work is doubtful, but it seems to be generally admitted that 
it is not older than A. D. 260 to 300, the time of Dionysius 
Periogetes, to Avhom the poem has been generally attributed. 
In this notice of Dionysius we find the Kasjyeirl coupled 
with the Arieni, which wmuld seem to show that the Kaspeiri 
were then in possession of the Lower Panj^b, although in 
the time of Ptolemy they were separated from the Arieni by 
Northern Indo-Scythia. Eroin this notice I infer that the 
Kaspelri, or Kus'lAn tribe, had already begun to move 
towards the South before the end of the 3rd century, at 
•which time, as avo learn from Dionysius Periegetes, the Lower 
Indus was still hold by the Scythians. 

In parting with the Kushan and taking up the Gujars, 
without being able to show that the t'wo people actually 
occupied the same country at the same time, I feel that the 
proof of their identity is still incomplete. But in showing 
that the Kushdn had occupied the Southern Panjab about 
the end of the 3rd century, and that the Gujars Avero in 
possession of Marusthala, to the South of the Panjab, before 
the end of the 4th centmy, I think that the two events may 
be best explained by connecting the sudden disappearance 
of the Kiisluhi with the sudden appearance of the Gujars in 
the same track towards the South, as successiAm actions of 
the same people. In putting forward the suggestion that 
the Gujars of the present day may be the descendants of the 
ancient Tocliari or Ktishdn, I am chiefly influenced by . the 
fact that they are the only numerous race of foreign origin 
in the Panjab and North-Western ProA’inces who, besides 
the Jats, are known to have been powerful during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. I may also add that the 
Gujars are the only race whoso tribal names seem to offer 
a probable clue to their descent from the Tocharl or Kmlidn. 
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I hare already pointed out that the earliest forms of the 
name of this powerful clan, as found on the coins of Kozoulo 
Kadphizes and Kozola Kadaphes, are KorsoUf Korseci, and 
Khoramu, in Greek ; and Kuslidn, KJnislian, and Giishau in 
Arian; and that the later forms, as found on^ the coin 
legends and inscriptions of Kanerke or Kanishka, are 
uniformly confined to Korano and Gushan. Now, both of 
these leading forms of the name would appear to be preserv- 
ed amongst the tribal names of the Gujars. Thus Korso 
may, I think, be identified with the Gprsi, or Gorasi, and 
K'uslidiv with the Kusane or Kusaoni, or Kuthane, which are 
two of the most widely- spread tribes of the present day. 
both of them are still found in the Sindh S^gar Doab, and 
on the banks of the Jumna, although the great clan of 
Gujars must have been divided for many centuries. 

Little Yuchi, oe Katou. 

According to the Chinese writers Kitolo, the King 
of the Great Yuchi or Tochari in the begininng of the fifth 
century, conquered Balkh, G&ndhara, and five other pro- 
vinces.* He was obliged to return to the west to oppose 
the white Huns and left his son in charge of Gfindh&ra, who 
established the kingdom of the Little Yuchi in Fo-lu-sha,^ 
or Parshfiwar. But the name of Kitolo, or Kator, would 
appear to have been adopted by the horde, as Abu Rihan 
calls the Tnrhi prince who was supplanted about A. D. 900 
by his Brahman minister, “the last of the Katormmi Kings.’" 
The supremacy of the race was then lost, but not their 
name, which still exists in the petty State of Chitr§,l, whose 
Chief proudly styles himself Sthali Kator. 

The Chinese carefully distinguish between the two 
divisions of the Yuchi by fixing the capital of the Great 
Yuchi at Kabul, and the capital of tlie Little Yuchi at 
Parshawar, the kings of both being of the same family. 
Abu liihan also makes no allusion to any change of dynasty, 
but simply calls the kings a race of Turks, which had 
ruled for nearly sixty generations. As Abu Eihd,n visited 
Kabul and Peshawur only 100 years after the accession of 
the Brahman dynasty, his testimony as to the race of the 
previous dynasty is quite unimpeachable. It is also con- 


^ Eemuisat, Noiweaux MiSlanges I., p. 223 . 
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firmed by tlio Raja TarangiDij •wliieli places a TnnisUu 
King on tlie frontiers of Kashmir between A. D, 883 and 
901. But we have the equally trustworthy evidence of Hwen 
Thsaiig to show that the boasted supremacy of the Turki 
race for nearly sixty generations was interrupted for some 
time during the seventh century, as the pilgrim both in 
coming and returning found the whole of the Kabul Yalley 
under the sway of a KsMtriya King, During the period 
of Ms pilgrimage, from A. D. 630 to 644, the dominion of 
the Tuliolo, or Tocliari, was limited to part of the province 
of Balkh, which had already been over-run by the Tu-ldne 
or eastern Turks. But these Nomads of the east were soon 
forced to give way before the stronger Nomads of the west, 
■when the Arabs, in A. D. 651, crossed the Osus, and made 
a permanent conquest of the country. 

The sway of the Hindu Kshatriyas in Kabul could not 
have exceeded two generations, or about 50 years, as in 
A. D. 697 we find that the Prince of Kabul was a cousin of 
the Prince of Kesh.* Again, in A.* D. 700, both the 
King of the Turks and the King of Kabul are said to have 
borne the same title or family name, which was also common 
to the Kings of Kashmir.f Unfortunately this name is 
donbtful,_ owing to the wonderful uncertainty that attends 
the reading of most proper names written in Persian 
characters. According to Gildemeister, the name is found 
in llasudi, Ihn-Kathir, Almakin, Ahulfeda, and Khondemir, 
and has been variously read as Zembil, Zcmtil, Zwitil, ZanUhal^ 
Zim tol, JRatbol, JRcitbil, Rutbil, Metil, and Retpil. Another 
reading is given by Sir Henry Elliot, in his translated extract 
from the Tarikh-i-Alfi, as Raibal, hut in the original text 
I find Rat According to Masudi, this name had 

continued in use amongst the kings of Northern India 
down_ tq^ his time, to which Ahulfeda adds that it was also 
used in Kashmir. § But Masudi says that the name of the 
King of Kashmir -was er-Rama, which is a general title 
for “all kings.” jj It appears to me, however, that this 


Price’s Mithammadan History, I., p. 456. ^ 

t Gildemeister de Bobus Inclicis, p. 5--quoting Masudi and Abiilfeda. 

]M'uliauimadaii llistoriaus, p» 152. ' 

i Beiiiaud, Memoire Sur Plnde-^pp. 71 & 72.— Gildemeister, p. 6* : 

II Bproiiger’s Masudi,' I,, p. 382, 
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last name should probably be read as er- Wmna, for Vcmnma^ 
v/bieb was the family name of the kings of Kashmir in the 
time of Masucli. As to the reading of the doubtful title 
my present impression is, that the first half of it represents 
the title of written Zai, which occurs so frecpently on 

the coins of the Little Yuebi. 

Ephthalites, ok Whipb Huns. 

I suggested formerly that the JEplithalites, or White 
Huns, must be the same people as the Little Yuebi. I was 
led to this conclusion by the name of Cidaritm, which is ap- 
plied to the White Huns by Prisons, and which is found under 
the form of Kedara, not only on the Indian gold coins of 
the Hidda Tope, but also on the Kashmirian coins of Tora- 
mana and Pravarasena. Now to?, the grand-father 

of Toramhna, and the founder of his dynasty, is said to have 
been previously under the protection of GopMitya, King of 
G4ndhi.ra, and as he reigned only seven generations before 
A. D. 626, the date of both kings may be fixed with some 
certainty about A. D. 450. Here, then, we have the name of 
Keddra appearing on the coins of Kabul and Kashmir at the 
very same time that Kitolo, the leader of the Katormdn 
tribe, is said to have occupied Kabul and Gandh&ra. I 
therefore concluded that the Kedara of the coins, the 
Katormdn of Abu E,ih&,n, the Kitolo of the Chinese, and the 
Cidaritcs or White Huns of Priscus, are the same people. 
I am now satisfied that Priscus is wrong in applying the 
name of Cidaritm to the White Huns. The mistake was 
a natural one, for the White Huns and the Little Yuchi rose 
to notice at the same time, at the beginning of the 5th 
century, and as they were near neighbours, a distant Latin 
author may be excused for confounding two barbarous races. 

Most of our knowledge of the White Huns is derived 
from the Chinese, who have preserved a list of the kings with 
short accounts of their reigns. But the brief notices of the 
Persian and classical writers also are very valuable, as they 
refer to the most brilliant period of their career, when they 
waged war on equal terms with some of the most powerful 
of the Sassanian Kings.* According to the Chinese, the 


'' IVHerbel<jt, BibHotlieque Orientale. 7L, 61 ; 
L, 2, 283. 
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founder of the Sogdian dynasiy of White Huns \ras Sliehm, 
who, in A. D. 385, retired to the west with his brother, 
and in 402, after the defeat of the Hkmgnu, changed the 
old title of tsanyu to hhdkdn-i and assumed the new name of 
liieu-teu-fa, or the “good charioteer and archer.” He 
died in 410, and after three short and uneTentful reigns, was 
succeeded in 428 by his cousin’s son TJti, who assumed the 
title of Solien, Khan, or the “Divine King.” During a 
reign of fifteen years Solien conquered the Wei Tartars, and 
received a Chinese princess in marriage. To him also we 
must attribute the Scythian invasion of Persia, which took 
place during the reign of Bahr4m-Gor, His successor QJm 
Khan, after a fruitless war with the Chinese, died in A. D. 
464, and left the throne to his son YiicMn, who took the 
title of Shulo-Twhin Khan, or the “ Bountiful Prince,” 
This is without doubt the same prince whom the Persian 
historians call Khush Nawdz, or the “ Bountiful,” which is 
a literal translations of the title which he assumed on his 
accession. To his aid the Persians ascribe the elevation of 
Piruz to the Sassanian throne ; but as this event took place 
in A. D, 458, the assistance must have been given by his 
father.* Piruz, however, made war on Klmsh Nawaz about 
A. D. 480, and only escaped destruction through the cle- 
mency of the prince whom he had wantonly attacked. 
Smarting under the disgrace, the Sassanian King, in 484, 
again invaded the territories of Khush Nawaz, and lost both 
his army and life. Eusebius, an ambassador from the Em- 
peror Zeno, accompanied Piruz on this rash expedition, and 
from him the Western World learned that the conquests of 
the Epthalite Kings “ had been stretched from the Caspian to 
heart of India, that their throne was enriched with emeralds, 
and their cavalry supported by a line of two thousand ele- 
phants,” f Prom the Chinese we learn that in A. D. 470 
their Emperor Hientsu attacked SMdo-Puchm with an im- 
mense army, when no less than fifty thousand of the White 
Huns are said to have been slain on the first battle. But the 
close of the war must certainly have been to the advantage of 
the Nepthalite Prince, as we find that in A. D. 475 he de- 
manded and obtained a Chinese princess in marriage. Shulo- 
Kuchin in 415, and was succeeded by his son Leu-hm, 


* Malcolm, History of Persia, 126. 
t Gibbon, Decline, &c., c. 40, 
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wlio assumed the title of Fu-hu-shun EJian, or the *' Constant 
Prince.” This name appears to me to he the same as the 
Faganish of Pirdausi, which differs only hy the transposition 
of the last two letters of the Persian name. 

The first dynasty of the White Huns was hrohen up in 
A. D. 494 hy the rebellion of a General,* who, after the defeat 
and death of his sovereign, retired to the westward with an 
army of 100,000 men, and proclaimed himself Khan of the 
White Huns; but the throne was successfully disputed by 
who became Emperor, under the title of Reu-kU- 
fu-tai-ku-che Khan, “Pleasant and amiable Prince.” 

He was followed by his son Fntw, or Tahan Khan, who in 
608 was killed in battle with the revolted King of the Kaoche 
Tartars. His son Ohenmi then succeeded, under the title of 
Ten-lo-fu-po-teu-fa Khan, or the “ Wise Kuler,” and in A. D. 
616 completely re-established the power of the White Huns 
by the defeat and death of the King of the Kaoche. But 
he was repulsed by Apotilo, the General who had rebelled in 
A. D. 494 ; and in A. I). 620 he was defeated and put to death 
by a party of rebellious nobles, aided by his mother, who 
placed his younger brother Onowei on the throne. The new 
king took the title of So-Uen-teu-pim teu-fa Khan, or the 
“ Prince who seizes and holds firmly.” He refused homage 

I to the Wei Tartars, and after a glorious reign of 26 years he 
refused his daughter to Teamen, the powerful Khan of the Tti- 
kiue or Eastern Turks. Tuemen instantly marched to attack 
las sovereign, and gave him such a disastrous defeat that he 
killed himself in despair. Onowei was succeeded by his son 
Ghanlochm, who was shortly followed by Lo-lman, the last 
independent Emperor of the White Huns. After fighting 
many unsuccessful battles against the Tu-kkie, or Eastern 
Turks, Lo-hwan sought refuge in China amongst the Wei 
Tartars ; but being betrayed and given up to the Turks, he 
was beheaded outside the walls of Sighanfu in A. D. 655, 
and from that time the great Khan of the White Huns 
became a tributary of the Turks. 

A few years later, or in A. D. 669, Maniach, the vassal 
prince of the Sogdoites, appeared at Constantinople as the 

* The name of this General was Apo-elUo, or, as it ought to be mitten, Apo-ii-lo 
and from him the SpihalUes would appear to have received their name. Theophanes of 
Byzantium states that Perozes, or Fiinz, King of the Persians, was conquered hy SphiJiala- 
nm, King of the EpUhalites, from whom they derived their name. The date of this mtoiT 
IB referred to A. D 485 (Mordtman), or to 488 (Gibbon). As this date precedes by only so. 
years the successful rebellion of ApoUlo, I presume that he was the General who defeated 
liruz and gave his name to the Western Branch of the White Huns.— See D’Herbelot, 
Bibiiotuecxiie Orientale, VI,, 68. 
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ambassador of Disahiil, great Khan of the Turks. The am* 
^bassador and his colleagues "srere distinguished from other 
northern barbarians by their splendid apparel and rich pre- 
sents ; and “ their letters in the Scythian character and lan- 
guage announced a people who had attained the rudiments of 
science.”* Several embassies followed between Constanti- 
nople and'Mount Altai. The duration of the journey is not 
stated, hut from the subsequent embassies of Carpini, 
Bubruquis, and the Polos, it is certain that the traveliino- 
alone would have occupied about two years, and the whole 
journey, with the necessary delays at intermediate courts, 
may have extended to three or four years. The last embassy 
of the Emperor Tiberius, who died in A. D. 5S2, did not 
reach Mount Altai until after the death of Dizahul, which, 
supposing him to be tbe Shcijpolio of the Chinese, did not 
take place until 587. The interval is more than four years, 
but I see no reason, to doubt tbe identity of Dizabul and 
Shapolio. The names are absolutely the same, as the syllable 
Diz is only an elongated form of Dz, or JDsh, just as Tess, in 
Tessaros, is of Ts, or Ch in Chattir. But a further proof 
of their identity is found in the name of the successor of 
Dizabul, who is called BJiehu Khan by the Chinese, and Saye 
Shah by tbe Persians. I have thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length on these identifications, because the want of 
them has been so strongly felt as to cause grave doubts of 
the truth of the Chinese histories. These doubts will now 
he removed, and hereafter the student of early Indian history 
may rely with confidence on the general accuracy of the 
Chinese accounts of the great Scythian hordes. 

At the time of their subjection by the Turks, the Sog- 
doites or White Huns were a “ polite and warlike people 
who had vanquished the Persian Monarch, and carried their 
victorious arms along the hanks, and perhaps to the mouth 
of the Indus.” I have quoted this passage from Gibbon to 
show that the extension of the Nepthalite dominion to the 
valley of the Indus was admitted by the learned historian of 
the Homan Empire. 

In the early part of the next century II wen Thsauo 
describes the Tuholo, or Tochari, of the Oxus, as weak and 
,, timid. Their language differed but httle from that of the 
neighbouring kingdoms, but their writing, Avhich consisted of 
only 25 lett ers, was read from left to right.f This account 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c, 42. 

t Jolbii’s Hweu Tlisaiig^ 24 
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agrees witli that of the Byzantine ■writers, that the letters 
brought by the Sogcloite Prince Maniach were in the “ Scy- 
thian character and language.” Hwen Thsang also mentions 
that the Tochari had gold and silver coins_ which differed in 
shape from the inoney of other countries. He gives a 
similar description of the gold, silver and small copper coins 
in use at Kapisa near Kabul, which differed in size as well 
as in form from those of other kingdoms. At Bamiyan the 
letters and money were the same as . those of the Tochari, 
but at Kapisa the language was different, although the 
letters were still the same. From this description we may 
infer with certainty that the Kshatriya VimcQ of Kabul was 
a recent intruder, because the Scythian letters were still in 
nse in both Kapisa and Bamiyan, the two principal cities of 
his dominions. 

It would he premature at present to enter into any 
examination of the coins to which Hwen Thsang alludes, as 
the few well-preserved sj)eoimen§ that we possess have not 
yet been satisfactorily deciphered. One set of these coins is 
tri-lingual, the two longer legends being in Sanskrit and 
Pehlvi, and the shortest in what, perhaps, may be best named 
as Epthalite-Scythian. These coins, on account of the 
Sanskrit legends, I would refer to the Little Yuehi of the 
Kabul Valley. On two other coins we find the pure Indian 
words PurvvMitya and TJclaydditya, which may, perhaps, he 
only titles and not names, as both of them mean simply 
“ Lord of the East.” It seems more probable, however, that 
they are the actual names of the Little Tuchi princes of 
Kabul, who had adopted Sanskrit names after they had 
become partially Indianized. Lady Sale possessed a gold 
coin of the same series, with the pure Indian name of 
Samarasuha ; and I have myself several copper coins of 
smaller size, with the various legends of Sri-Jayatu-Narmdm 
and Jayaiu-Sri-Narendra. Here, then, we have already 
discovered all three of the different kinds of coins described 
by Hwen Thsang, namely, large gold and silver money of a 
size different from that of other people, and copper money 
of a smaller size. 

I have already identified the Oidaritce of Priscus, the 
Kitolo of the Chinese, and the Katormdn of Abu Eihdn, 
wdth the people of OhitrM, whose Chief still bears the title 
of Shah But the name is not confined to Ohiteal, 
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as it is found also amongst the Kafirs under the form of the 
Katir tribe.* I conclude therefore that the subjects of 
Shah Kator of Obitril are only that portion of the tribe 
who have become Muhammadans. I infer also that the 
people of Yasin, on a tributary of the Kunar River, must 
be of the same race, because they speak the same language. 
This would extend the present limits of the Kator tribe over 
the whole valley of the upper Panjkora River, a country 
considerably larger than Kashmir. To the east of the 
Indus I think that we, perhaps, may trace the Cidaritce or 
Kator, under the slightly altered name of Katar. This 
tribe is principally found in the district of Fateli-jang, which 
is more generally known by the name of Katar-cles, or 
Country of the KatarsF It extends from the Haro River 
on the north to the Suhdn River on the south, and includes 
the large towns of Burh^n, Hasan-AbdM, and Rateh-jang. 
The large village of Usmlin, between Shah-dheri and Balar, 
was founded by a Katar,* and is therefore generally called 
IJsmdn Katar, But the head quarters of the tribe is said 
to have been at OhUsa, a large ruined mound close to Rateh- 
jang. The Katars themselves claim to be Rajputs ; but as 
this is not admitted by any one of their neighbours, I con- 
clude that they must be the descendants of some one of the 
foreign races which have at different times settled in N. "W. 
India, and, as their names agree almost exactly, I wmild 
suggest their identification with the Cidaritce, or Little 
Yuchi. 

Throughout tins discussion on the presumed ancestry 
of the leading Panjdb tribes, I have rigorously adhered to 
the dictum which I at first laid down, that the descendants 
of the Indo-Scythians could not possibly be found amongst 
any of the Rajput races of true Arian blood. We know 
from the historians of Alexander that the system of caste 
had been firmly established in the Panj4b several centuries 
before, the first Scythian invasion of the Siis or Abdrs. We 
know also that the social rules laid down in the Code of Manu 
must have been in full force at least as early as the sixth 
= century before Christ, when Buddha began to teach the 

' natural equality of all classes. By the social rules of Manu’s * 
ipeode, which are rigidly observed even at the present day, 

^ JElplimstone, Kabul, 1 KaYerty, Puslitu Dictionary, in voce Kaim\ 
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Bralinian must wed witli Bralimaii, and Ksliatriya with 
Kshatriva, and the offspring of mixed parents is placed 
beyond the pale of the twice-born classes. In the face ot 
these stringent rules for the preservation of the purity of 
caste, it is quite inconceivable that any strangers, since tlie 
time of Alexander, could have been admitted amongst the 
twice-born classes of Aryan blood. If therefore any descen- 
dants of the Indo-Scythian conquerors still exist, we can only 
look for them amongst those races whose foreign oiugin is 
most clearly proved by their exclusion from the privilege of 
marriage with the Arian Kshatriyas. 

Of these classes the most prominent and numerous are 
the Ahirs, the Jats, and the Gujars.’^' But as the first are 
mentioned by Mann, they must certainly have been in- India 
before the time of Alexander, and as they are very numerous 
in the eastern districts of Mirzapur, Benares, and Shaha- 
bad, they cannot possibly be identified with the Indo- 
Scythians, whose dominion did not extend beyond the Upper 
Ganges. They are found also in great numbers in Sindh 
and Gujar4t ; but there is not, as far as I am aware, a single 
AMr in the Panjih. The Jats and Gujars, on the contrary, 
form more than one-half of the population of the five rivers. 
I think, therefore,, that the evidence is very strong, indeed, 
in favour of their being the descendants of the two great 
races of Indo-Scythians. It is true that Colonel Tod has 
given the Jats a place in iiis list of the “ thirty-six royal 
races,” hut this position is not admitted by his own author- 
ities, and is distinctly contradicted by his own statement 
that no Eajput would intermarry with them. Sir B,. Jen- 
kins, too, has argued for the Eajput descent of the Gujars 
of NAgpur, but this honour is never asserted by the Gujars 
of any other district, and is most certainly not allowed by 
any one else. My own experience, which has embraced as 
long a period as that of either Tod or Jenkins, and which 
has extended over a much wider field, is supported by tbe 
high testimony of Mountstuart Elphinstonef and Sir Henry 


Henry Torrens would appear to have held much the same opinion, for he says — I 
wotild suggest the study of that singular race the (hjars, stamped still with the type of 
Homads, so lately has their immigration been into Upper Mia, and from them to the Jais, 
or J(U.% the Tayas, and other anomalous tribes.*^— Bengal Asiatic Societv^s Journal and 
JSuunsmatic Chronicle, XV., p. 39. . 

t Elphinstoiie, Kabul, I., 433. 
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Elliot, and is confii’med by the well-kiiown proverb, wliicli 
couples the JtUs aud Qujars "with the Oadariyas and Golcis, 
or shepherds and salt-makers, 

Jdi, Gadariya, Gnjar, Gola, 

In chdron ha hela itiela. 

This is a common saying amongst the people of the 
North-West, and may be translated almost literally as 
follows : 

J&ts, Gadaryias, Gujars, Golas, 

Are all four the same sort of fellows. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

In comparing the existing ruins of ancient Panjiib 
cities with the different accounts that we possess in the 
Chinese and classical authors, I propose to follow the 
footsteps of Alexander himself. I have already noticed the 
fact that, as the Chinese pilgrims as well as the Macedonian 
conquerors entered the Panj4b from the west, their routes 
will mutually illustrate each other. Por this reason I prefer 
to begin my description of the antiquities of the Panj4b 
near the banks of the Indus, and gradually to work my 
way to the eastward, in company with the Macedonian 
soldiers of Alexander, and the Euddhist pilgrims of China. 
With their journals in our hands we may venture to visit 
the ruined cities of the Panj4b with the certainty that our 
time will not be wasted in fruitless research. But before 
entering on the description of these antiquities, I thiiik it 
right to say a few words on the date and value of the differ- 
ent authorities on whom we have to depend for most of our 
early information. 

The army of Alexander spent the winter of B. G. 327 
in reducing the district of Peukelaotis to the west of the 
Indus. After the capture of Aornos, early in the spring of 
82G, Alexander crossed the Indus to Taxila, where he halted 
for a whole month, which delayed his arrival at the Hydas- 
pos "until May. There he was again delayed by the opposi- 
tion of Poms, so that he did not cross that river until about 
the middle of June, when the seasonal rains had already set 
in. During July and August he was engaged in his march 
to the llyphasis and back again to Nickma on the Hydaspcs. 
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Septenilier was spent in niaking tlie final arrangonionts 
for his Yoyage, and on the 1st October B. 0. 326, he began 
his descent of the river. The voyage lasted nine months, 
of which three may be assigned to the descent of the Hydas- 
pes and Akesines, and the remaining six months to the 
descent of the Indus. The whole time, therefore, that 
Alexander spent in the Panj&b, from his first crossing of 
the Indus to his arrival at the confluence of the five rivers, 
was rather less than twelve months, and was altogether com- 
prised within the year B. 0. 326. The materials collected 
by the companions of Alexander during this campaign have 
been preserved by Strabo, Ourtius, and Arrian. Much valu- 
able information also may be gleaned from the geographical 
work of Pliny; but as he does not always mention his 
authorities, it is sometimes difficult to say whether his state- 
ments were derived from the Journals of actual observers 
in Alexander’s expedition, or from the hearsay tales of 
sailors of his own time. 

The Travels of Apollonius of Tyana would have been 
invaluable for the history of the Panj^b, if we could place 
entire dependence on the truth of the narrative. The 
journey is said to have been made during the reign of the 
Parthian King, Bardanes, between A. D. 42 and 45, and the 
original account was drawn up by the Assyrian Damis, the 
companion of Apollonius. But the life of Apollonius by 
Philostratus, which is the only work that we now possess, 
was not compiled until a century and a half later, and is 
altogether so full of the marwellous as to excite our suspicion 
instead of winning our confidence. I think it probable that 
Apollonius and his companion actually visited Taxila, and 
perhaps also Jw41a-Mukhi in the E. Panjib ; but I doubt 
many of the details, and I altogether reject the long 
conversations with King Phraates of Taxila and the Brahman 
larchas. 

The geographical work of Ptolemy is too well known to 
need any description, and I only mention it here for tho 
purpose of noting its date, which may be fixed with certainty 
between the years 140 and 109 A. D The number of now 
names which first appear in Ptolemy shows that he had 
access to original information, which was not in the possession 
of either Strabo or Pliny. His information, too, is all the 
more valuable on account of its later date, as it helps to fill 
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up tlie long blank tliat precedes tlie arrival of tlie 'first 
Chinese pilgrims. His date, in fact, is just midway between 
Alexander B. 0. 330, and Hwen Tbsang A. H. 630. 

Fa-Hian, the first Buddhist pilgrim from China whose 
travels have been preserved, began his journey in A. D. 399, 
and as he entered India from the west, his account of the 
Panjhb may be dated as early as A, D. 400. His details are 
few, and are, besides, chiefly confined to the notices of Buddhist 
marvels and relics ; but his geographical notices are valuable 
for their precision, as he generally fixes the position of every 
place that he visits by its bearing and distance from that 
which he had j'ust left.* 

The next Chinese pilgrims, named 8'img~ Toiin and Swui- 
Senff, also entered India from the west in the year 602. 

I heir travels are confined to the Kabul Valley and Western, 
BanjUb ; but the details are sometimes minute and interest-Q 
ing- e 

But all the previous travels of Chinese Buddhists are'^ 
eclipsed by the longer and more systematic j'ournoys of 
Hwen Thsang. This enthusiastic pilgrim left his native 
land in A. D. 629, and did not return until the spring of 
645. He crossed the Indus from the west early in A. I). 
631, and after visiting Taxila, M^nikyala, Kashmir, S^kala, 
and many other places, he crossed the Satlaj about the 
middle of A. B. 635, having thus spent upwards of four 
years in the PanJ4b. Six years later he visited Mult4n and 
JPolofato in the S. Panj4b, from whence he returned to the 
great monastery of Ndlanda in Magadha, and halted there 
for four months to clear up sundry doubts. He next attend- 
ed the great quinquennial assembly held at Praydg, in 
April and May 643, and about September of the same 
yoar he reached Jalandhar in the Panjdb, and after again 
visiting M4niky41a and Taxila, he finally re-crossed the Indus 
early in A. B. 644. His various j’ourneyings in the Panjhb, 
therefore, extended to a period of nearly four years, of which 
one-half was spent in Kashmir. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of these travels for the light 
which they throw upon early Indian history ; and for the 


* A new and accurate translation of Fa Hian’s Travels ,}ias since hecn published }) -/ 
' tbo llew S. Beal, to which is added the travels of Hwui-Seng and Sude^-Yuib now first aiven 
the world in full. , • o ; » b ^ 
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In deseribing the rnined cities and ancient monnments 
of tbe Panjiib, I propose to begin on tlie west bank of tbo 
Indus, and to work towai’ds the east, keeping closely to tbe 
general track that was followed both, by tbe Macedonian 
king and by tbe Chinese pilgrims. In carrying out this 
scheme, I will begin at PeshWar as a well known starting 
point, from which Hwen Thsang’s bearings and measure- 
ments will be a guide to the identification of other places to 
the west of the Indus. The various ancient sites therefore 
wall be noticed in the follomng order : 


I. 

PesMtcm\ or Pciraslimoara. 

II. 

Pushkalmati, or Peiihelaotis. 

III. 

Palodkeri, or VarusJia. 

IV. 

OJiind, OTC Utalchanda. 

V. 

Lalior, Qt Sdlatura. 

VI. 

Aornos. 

VII. 

Tawila, or Takshasila. 

VIII. 

JSasan Ahddl. 

IX. 

Baoti Bind. 

X. 

Bcdar. 

XL 

Bddarpwr. 

XII. 

Jmli. 

XIII. 

Tarndioa. 

XIV. 

Kurmdl. 

XV. 

Bdtoal Pindi, or Gajipiir. 

XVI. 

Mdnikydla. 

XVII. 

Sahrabasti. 

XVIII. 

Bildwar, or Buhephala. 

XIX. 

Mongt or Nihceci. 

XX. 

Katds, or Kaidkslia. 

XXI. 

Scmgcda-wdla-Tiba, or Sangeda. 

XXII. 

Asartir. 

XXIII. 

B,an-Si, or Nara-SinJm. 

XXIV. 

Amba-Mpi. 

XXV. 

SarJdnd. 

XXVI. 

Thdnesur, or Sthdnemara, 

XXVII. 

Amin. 

XXVIII. 

Pehoa, ov PritJmdaka. 

XXIX. 

Siigh, or Srnglma. 

XXX. 

IlaHdwdr, or Q anga-dicdra. 

XXXI. 

Moradhimj. 

XXXII. 

Chatmbliiij. 
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I. PESHAWAR, ou PARASHAWARA. 

The great city now called PesMwar is first mentioned 
by Pa-Hian in A. D. 400, under the name of Fo-leii-sha* 
It is next noticed by Snng-Yun in A. D, 620, at which time 
the King of Gandh^ra was at war with the King of Kipin, 
or Kophene, that is, Kabul and Ghazni, and the sur- 
rounding districts. Sung-Yung does not name the city, 
but his description of its great of King Kia-ni-see-hia, 
or Kaniska, is quite sufficient to establish its identity.f At 
the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 630, the royal 
family had become extinct, and the kingdom of Gandhara 
was a dependency of Kapisa or Kabul. But the capital wffiich 
II wen Thsang calls Tu-lii-sM-pu-lo, or ParasMtocira, was 
still a great city of 40 U, or 6f miles in extent. | It is 
next mentioned by Masudi and Abu Rih4n, in the 10th and 
11th centuries, under the name of Pm^sMwar, and again 
by Babar, in the 16th century, it is always called by 
the same name throughout his commentaries. Its present 
name we owe to Akbar, whose fondness for innovation led 
him to change the ancient Parashdioara, of which he did 
not know the meaning, to Pes/zataa/vor the “frontier town.” 
Abul Pazl gives both names. § 

The antiquities of TarashAioar are described by Hwen 
Thsang in great detail. Of these the most sacred was a 
ruined Stupa near the north-west corner of the city, which 
had formerly contained the Alms-lowl of Buddha. In A. H. 
402 at the time of Pa Hian’s visit, the holy vessel was still 
there, although the King of the Pt«n^fhad endeavoured to 
carry it away. “ He brought a large elephant richly capri- 
soned and placed the bowl upon the elephant, but the 
elephant fell to the earth unable to advance. He then 
constructed a four-wdieeled car, and placed the bowl thereon, 
and yoked eight elephants to draw it, but they were unable 
to move a step. The king then knew that the destiny of 
the bowl was not yet fulfilled.” Afterwards, when Pa-Hian 
visited Ceylon, he heard that “the Pdtra, or Alms-bowl, of 
Buddha originally was preserved in the city of Yaisali ; but 


^ BeaFs translation, p. 34 
t Ibid, p. 197. 

J Julien’s Translation, IL, 104 
§ Ain Akbari, Gladwin’s Translation, II., 341. 
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noTi it is in tlie borders of Gc1,ndbd,ra. In somewba^ Id-r' 

of ’'ill ?sam be transported to tlie raintry 

of the Western Tucbi.- In the diary of Sung-Yun there 

Alms-bowl; and as the reigning Kbt 

thn^If ^ Buddhist, it is most probable that 

S ^owl had already been removed. In A. D. 630, when 
Hwen Thsang visited Gandh4ra, the bowl was in Persia 

w famous vessel still exists near the 

modem Kandahar, where, according to Sir H. Rawlinson 
It IS held in much estimation by the Muhammadans. ' ’ 

The next object visited by Hwen Thsang was a o>reat 

city. The tree was about 100 feet in height, with wide 
spreading branches, which, according to the tradition, had 

fh^^f Sakya Buddha, when he predicted 

the future appearance of the great King Kanishka. The 
tee IS not noticed by Pa-Hian, but it is mentioned bv Suno-- 

ti-ee, whose “branches spread 

skv » piwh T+1 ®^ght of the 

sky. ^ Breath it there were four seated statues of the four 

previous Buddhas. _ Suug-Yun further states that the tree 

V as planted by Kanishka over the spot where he had buried 

the pearl tissue lattice of the Seat 

Sm afte hk abstracted from the 

p aftei his dc^h. This same tee would appear to have 



diately rode out to see. f It must then have been not less 

TKo^ t ^^ot mentioned in A .B 

1694 by Abul Pazl in his account of the Qor-KataH ^ 

Peshawar, I conclude that it had previously disapneared 
through simple old age and decay. ^ f '' 

The enormous Si'U 2 M of Kanishka, which stood close to 
the holy tree on its south side, is described W .]? « 

SooZY -“l “‘“t a was aboul 

topes m India. One hundred years later v 

that -a mongst tlio topes of Western ooLtiSlttif i^tho 


* Eeal’s Fa-Hian, p. 161 . 
t Memoirs by Erskiae, p. 157, 
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first.” Lastly, in A. L. 630, Hwen Tlisang describes it as 
upwards of 400 feet in height and U, or just one-quarter 
of a mile in circumference. It contained a large quantity 
of the relics of Buddha. It is said that no remains of this 
great Sinfa now exist. 

To the west of the Stupa there w^as an old monastery, 
also built by Kanishka, which had become celebi’ated 
amongst the Buddhists through the fame of Arya-Tdrswika, 
IlanorUta, and Vam-bandlm, three of the great leaders and 
teachers of Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. The towers and pavilions of the monastery were two 
storeys in height, but the building was already much ruined 
at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit. It -was, however, still 
inhabited by a small number of monks, who professed the 
“ Lesser Yehicle,” or exoteric doctrines of Buddhism. It 
was still flourishing as a place of Buddhist education in the 
9th or 10th century when Vira Leva of Magadha was sent 
to the “ great Vih4ra of Kanishka where the best of teachers 
were to be found, and which was famous for the quietism of 
its frequenters.”® I believe that this great monastery was 
still existing in the times of Baber and Ahbar under the 
name of Gor-Katari, or the “ Baniya’s house.” 

The former says — “ I had heard of the fame of Garh- 
Katri, which is one of the holy places of the Jogis of the 
Hindus, who come from great distances to cut off their hair 
and shave their beards at this Garh-KatriP Abul Bazl’s 
account is still more brief. Speaking of Peshawar, he says 
“ here is a temple, called Gor-Katari, a place' of religious 
resort, particularly for Jogis.”t According to Erskine, the 
grand caravansari of Peshawar was built on the site of the 
Gor-Katari. 

11. PUSHKALAVATI, OR PEUKELAOTIS. 

On leaving the monasteiy of Kanishka at Parashawar, 
Hwen Thsang proceeded towards the north-east for 100 
li, or 16| miles, to Pu-se-hia-lo-fa-ti, or Pushkalavati. In 
the travels of Hwen Thsang this distance is set down as 
only 60 U, but as he specially mentions the crossing of a 
great river, which can only be the Kabul Eiver, distant 12 


* Bengal Asiatic Soc^ety^q Journal, ISdO, i. 49 Jj, — Gliosrilwa Inscription, 
t Gladwiu^y Ain Akbari, il., 165. 
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miles in a north-east direction, I prefer the distance of 
100 li, that is recorded in the life of the pilgrim. The full 
distance of 16 miles will bring us to the two large towns 
of Parang and Oharsada, which form part of the well 
known Hashtnagar, or eight contiguous cities on the east 
hank of the lower Sw&t Siver.* The bearing and distance 
given by Hwen Thsang render it almost certain that this 
was the position of the famous city of Pushkalavati, which, 
in its Pali form of Puhkalaoti, was the origin of the Greek 
name of Peukelaotis. Its shorter name of Piishkala, or 
Pali Pulikala, became the Greek Peuhelas. At 4 or 6 U, 
or three-quarters of a mile, to the north of this place, 
there was a great Stupa built by Asoka, which was cele- 
brated all over N, W. India. This Stupa was erected on 
the spot w'here Brrddha was said to have made an alms gift 
of his eyes. In the time of Hwen Thsang it was asserted 
that the “ eyes gift” had been made one thousand times in 
as many previous existences. The single gift only is men- 
tioned by the other two pilgrims. 

HI. PALODHERT, OR VARUSHA. 

Prom the Pushkalavati Stupa Hwen Thsang first pro- 
ceeded 60 U, or 8-| miles to the north-west to a small Stupa, 
where Buddha had converted the mother of the demons, 
and then 50 U, or 8|- miles to the north to another Stupa, 
whore Sammuka Bodhisatwa had displayed unusual affection 
for his father and mother. These two places are probably 
1 ‘epresonted by Tarangzai and Tangi, two small towns on 
the Swat lliver, ■which form part of the eight to'wns of 
Hashtnagar. Prom the latter place he proceeded 200 U, or 
33 miles to the S. E. to Po-lu-sha, which M. Julien renders 
doubtfully by VariishaA To the north-east of the towm at 
20 U, or 3f- miles, was the hill of Tan~ta-lo-hia,ox Pantaloka. 
Both the towm and the hill were connected with the legend 
of the Prince Suddna, who had been banished by the king, 
his father, for making a present of his favorite elephant to 
the Brahmans. The prince and his wife retired to Mount 
Pantaloka, where they took up their abode in a cave hewn 
out of the rock. Here the prince presented his son and 
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rock, but is almost altogether- natural.” It “ consists of 
several chambers of joaecpialrsize,” with “ flights of almost 
uncountable stepS and buildings, whose nature cannot be 
fully ascertained without some excavation,” He notices 
alsarthah'' two inscriptions were spoken of by the Natives 
as existing somewhere in the cave, but he did not see them.” 
On 1st January 1848, when I was at Ohargolai, within 7 
miles of the cave, I bad two copies made of the only in- 
scription that was then known to exist in the Kashmiri G-hdr. 
One of these was a mere copy by eye, but the other was an 
actual impression on paper. There are nine different 
symbols, of which one is repeated four times ; one of these 
symbols certainly belongs to the Scythian alphabet of the 
Indo-Sassanian coins, and the others are of the same 
general character. I think, therefore, that the record may 
belong to the time of the Little Xuchi in the 5th or 6th 
century of the Christian era. 

IV. OHIND, OE UDAKHAND-A. 

To the north-east of Folmha, distant 60 1% or 8^ miles, 
Hwen Thsang visited a high mountain, which was crowned 
with a statue in blue stone of the goddess Bliimd. I incline 
to believe that the bearing of this hill should be south-east 
instead of north-east, because there is a very lofty mountain 
■called Kdramdr, 3,4S0 feet in height, which is exactly 8 
miles to the south-east of Balo-dheri. Prom the hill of 
Bhimd, Hwen Thsang travelled 150 U, or 25 miles, towards 
the south-east to U-to-hia-han-cIia, 'which. M. Julien trans- 
cribes as TJdaMihanda, and which M. Vivien Sh Martin 
identifles with Ohind, or Swid, on the Indus. The pilgrim 
describes TJda-hhcmda as being 20 U, or 3|- miles in circuit, 
and with its soirth side resting on the Indus. This des- 
cription tallies exactly with the position of OJiind, which 
is situated on the north hank of the Indus, 16 miles above 
Attak, and about 28 miles to the south-east of Palodheri. 
General Court and Burnes call this place Rimd, and so 
does Mr. Loewenthal, who styles Ohmd a mistaken pro- 
nunciation. But the name was written Waihandon Oai- 
hand by Abu Iiih4n in A. D. 1030, and Ohind by Mirza 
Mbgal Beg in 1790. To my ear the name sounded some- 
thing like Walumd, and this would appear to have been 
the pronunciation which Kashid-ucl-din obtained in A. D. 
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of the district in which the fort is situated. The name of 
Ban4r suggested Ban^ras, and as Kdsi-Bandrris was the city 
which all Hindus would wish to visit, so we may guess that 
this fact suggested to the playful mind of Akbar the exactly 
opposite idea of Attak Bandras, or the “ forhiddeu” Banaras, 
which ail good Hindus should avoid. Or perhaps the exist- 
ence of Katah- Bandras in Orissa, on the extreme eastern 
limits of his kingdom, may have suggested an alteration of 
the existing names to Attak Bandras for the extreme west.* 

Welland, or TJhand, as I believe it should he writ- 
ten, was the capital of the Brahman Kings of Kabul, 
whose dynasty was extinguished by Mahmud of Ghazni in 
A. D. 1026. Masudi, who visited India in A. D. 915, 
states that ‘‘the King of El-kandahar (or Gdndhdra), who 
is one of the Kings of Es-Sind ruling over this country, 
is called Jh/ity ; this name is common to all sovereigns of 
that country.” t Now, Qliaoh is the name of the great 
plain to the east of the Indus, immediately opposite to 
Ohind, and as the plain of Bandr is said to have been named 
after Baja Bandr, it seems probable that the plain of Chach 
may have been named after the Brahman dynasty of Ohind/ 
It is curious that the Brahman dynasty of Sindh was also 
established by a Chach in A. D. 641 ; but it is still more 
remarkable that this date corresponds with the period of the 
expulsion of the Brahman dynasty from Ghichito, or JajJioti, 
by the Chandels of Khajurdha. I think, therefore, that there 
may have been some connexion between these events, and 
that the expelled Jajhotiya Brahmans of Khajuraha may 
have found their way to the Indus, where they succeeded in 
establishing themselves at first in Sindh and afterwards in 
Ohind and Kabul. 

In the time of Hwen Thsang the city was 20 U, or up- 
wards of 3 miles in circuit, and we may reasonably suppose 
that it must have increased in size during the sway of the 
Brahman dynasty. It would seem also to have been still a 
place of importance under the successors of Ohangiz Khan, 
as the Mogals had changed its name to Kdrajang. But the 
building of Attak, and the permanent diversion of the high 
road, must seriously have affected its prosperity, and its 
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oradual decay since tlien lias been liastened by tlie eonsfant 
encroachments of the Indus which has now carried away at 
least one-half of the old town. In the sands at the foot of 
the cliff) which are mixed with the debris of the rumed 
houses, the gold- washers find numerous coins and atrinkets, 
■svhich offer the best evidence of the former prosperity of the 
city. In a few hours^ washing I obtained two bronze buckles, 
apparently belonging to a bridle, a broken spoon, a female 
neck ornament, several fiat needles for applying antimony 
to the eyes, and a considerable number of coins of the Indo- 
Scytliian and Brahman princes of Kabul. The continual 
discovery of Indo-Soythian coins is a sufficient proof that 
the city was already in existence at the beginning of the 
Christian era, which may perhaps induce us to put some 
faith in the tradition mentioned by Abulfeda that Weliand, 
or OJdnd, w'as one of the cities founded by Alexander the 
Great. 

V. LAHOR, OR SALATURA. 

Hwen Thsang next visited So-lo-tu-lo or Sdlcitura, the 
birth-ifiace of the celebrated Grammarian JPdnini, which he 
says was 20 U, or 3-| miles to the north-west of Ohind. 
From the bearing and distance there can be no hesitation in 
identifying Sdldtura with the small modern town of Labor, 
w'hich is exactly 4 miles to the north-east of OMnd. In 
January 1848, during a day’s halt at Labor, I procured seve- 
ral Greek and Indo-Scythian coins, from which we may infer 
wuth some certainty that the place is at least as old as the 
time of Pdnini himself, or about B. 0. 360. The loss of 
the first syllable of the name is satisfactorily accounted for 
by the change of the palatal sibilant to the aspirate, accord- 
ing to the well know'n usage of the people of Western India 
by wffiom the Sindhu River was called Sendim and Indus, and 
the people on its banks Hindus or Indians. Sdldtura would, 
therefore, have become JSalatur and Alakir, which might 
easily have been corrupted to Labor. General Comt writes 
the name Lamr. 

VI. AORNOS. 

Before proceeding to describe the countries to the east 
of the Indus, I propose to say a few words on the much vex- 
ed question of the position of Aomos. In 1836 General 
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Court ^rote as follows " As relates to Aornos, it is probabiv 
the castle wbicb was opposite Attak, and the vestio-es of 
which we see upon the summit of the mountain. Its founrl 
ation IS attributed to In 1848 I suggested 

that the » vast hi 1 fortress of situated immediate- 

ly abo-v e the small Tillage of Nogram, about 16 miles north 
hy west from Ohmd, corresponded in all essential particulars 
with ttie description of Aornos, as giyen by Arrian, Strabo 
and Diodorus ; excepting in its eleyation, tbe height of 
Bam-gat not being more than 1,000 feet, which is, however 
a very great elevation for so large a fortress.”! In 1854 
General James Abbott took up the subject in a very full and 
elaborate article, in which the various authorities are ably 
and critically cascussed. His conclusion is, that the MaMban 
hill IS the most prabable site of Aorndst ‘This opinion was 
combated early in 1863 by Mr. Loewenthal, who agin 

Hodfs fort, opposite 
Tnlhi li ^ first been suggested by General 05urt.§ 
^waids the end of the year General Abbott replied to 

ttat - thlff^fv® objections and reiterated his cohiction 
that the Mahabaii is the Aornos of history,” althouo-h he 
thinks that the question is still “ open to discussion.” f - 

In re-opening this discussion, I believe that I am able 
to clear away some of the difficulties with which the subject 

ilfvl obstructed by the yague and contraffic- 

toiy accounts of Alexander s historians; but I can scarcely 
venture to hope that my identification of Aornos will be 
received as satisfactory when I am constrained to own that 
I am not perfectly satisfied with it mvself. But if I do not 
succeed, in convincing others, I feel that mv failure will be 
shaied in common with two such able writers as General 
James Abbott and the lamented Missionary Loewenthal. 

I will begin with the name Aornos, which, thono-Ii a 
Greek word can hardly, as Mr. Loewenthal obseiwes be an 
indention of the Greeks. Ifc must, therefore, be the’trans- 
ciiption, eit her more or less altered, of some Native name. 

Bengiil Asiatic Society’s Journal, Tol. T., p, 395 . 
t Ibid, I8ri8, p. 103 
t Ibid, 1854, p, 309. 
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Mr. Loewentlial thiiiks that it was derived from Ban4ras in, its 
Sanskrit form of Varanasi, which a Greek of Alexander’s 
time could only have pronounced by prefixing a vowel. He 
would thus have got Aramwas or Aornos. But this is, per- 
haps, proving too much, as the final letter in Aornos is 
almost certainly the Greek termination, which need not, 
therefore, have formed part of the original Native name. 
It is also suspicious that the literal transcription of the 
Native name should form a pure Greek word. If Bandras 
or Varanasi was the original form of the name, then we 
ought to find another Ban&ras to the north of the Caucasus, 
as Arrian relates that, after passing Brapsaha, or AndaiAb, 
Alexander “ moved against Aornos and Bactra, the two chief 
cities of the Bactrians, which being immediately surrendered 
to him, he placed a garrison in the castle of Aornos.”* On 
comparing Arrian’s names with Ptolemy’s map, it seems 
evident that his Bactra miA Aornos are the same as Ptolemy’s 
Zariaspa and Bactra regia, and as the latter is placed 
in the country of the Fhmi, I conclude that the name 
Aornos, is only a natural and slight alteration of 
Varnos, made by the follorrers of Alexander for the sake 
of obtaining a significant name in Greek. Similarly I 
would refer the second Aornos to Itc0a Vara, whose name 
is still attached to all the ruined strongholds between Hasht- 
iragar and Ohind. Thus the old hill fort and city of Tahht- 
i-BaM, 15 miles to the north-east of Hashtnagar, is said to 
have been the residence of llaja Vara. But his name is 
‘more particularly attached to the grand hill fort of Mani-gat 
above Nogram. Bdni-gat, or the Queen's rock, is a huge 
upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which Baja 
Yarn’s Mani is said to have seated herself daily. The fort 
itself is attributed to Baja Vara, and some ruins at the fort 
of the hill are called Baja Vara’s stables. Some people call 
him Baja Virdt, but as they connect him with the story of 
the five P^dus, I conclude that the name has been altered 
to suit the story. The position of the true Virdt w^as in 
Maisya or JIdcheri, to the south of Delhi: all others are 
spurious. I think, therefore, that the hill Port of Aornos 
most probably derived its name from Baja Vara, and that 
the ruined fortress of Rdni-gat has a better claim to be iden- 
tified with the Aornos of Alexander than either the IlaMhan 
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hill of General Abbott, or castle of Ba/a Modi proposed bv 
General Court and Mr. Loewenthal. ■ 

_ My chief objections to the Mab&ban Hill as the represen- 
tatire of Aornos are the following: Is^, it is a rest 
anountain of comparatively easy access, and of which no 
spur presents a, very steep face towards the Indus ; 2nd 
the Mahaban Hill is not less than 50 miles in circuit, whereas 
Aornos was not more than 200 stadia, or about 22 miles ac 
wrding to Arrian, or 100 stadia or 11 miles accordino- to 
Heodorus; Brd, the MahSvana Hill was ' visited by Hwen 
1 hsang in A. D. 680, and he describes it simply as 
a great mountain, which deriyes its name from the 
MaMmma Monastery, in which Buddha had dwelt in a 
iormer existence under the name of Sixrvvcida Raja.^ That 
the monastery was on the top of the mountain we know from 
the subsequent statement, that he descended the mountain 
towards the north-west for about 80 or 40 li to the Masum 
monastery. This place may, I believe, to identified with the 
large Tillage of Sura^ in the Chnmla yallajj which is iust 10 
miles to the north-west of the highest peak of Malidban. If 
any fort had then existed on the top of the mountain, it is 
almost certain that the pilgrim would have mentioned its 
size, with its usual statement of its size and of any spe- 
^al point of noteworthiness, such as its inaccessibility, &c. 
His total silence I look upon as decisive against the" exist- 
ence ot any fort on the top of Mah4ban, whether occupied 
or in rums. 

i,- T Loewenthal’s objection, based on the opinion of a 
high military authority, that the Mahfiban hill “commands 
nothing, only shows how readily even a very learned man 
will accept an utterly false argument when it tells in his 
own favour. General Abbott has noticed this subject in bis 
reply to Mr. Loew^enthal; but some months previous to 
the publication of his reply, I had already given a similar 
lefutation to this objection both in conversation with Colonel 
Maclagan, and m writing to Mr. Loewenthal himself. It is 
objected that Mahaban “ commands nothing;” I replied that 
it commands the very thing that the people of aSaded 
country wanted— it commands safety for t£)se who seek its 
l ^helter. It is said to be “so i^ch out of SifwaJ? 

' , , * Hwen Thsang, II, 136 , 
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tliat none would have sought it as a place of refuge, and that 
Alexander would not have wasted time in its reduction as it 
did not impede his passage of the Indus.* This objection 
supposes that Alexander’s chief object was the passage of the 
j, Indus, whereas it is clear both from his previous and subse- 
• quent career, that his invariable plan was never to leave an 
. enemy behind him. Tor this he had given up the pursuit 
of Bessus, to conquer Aria, Drangiana, and Arachosia ; for 
this he had spent years in Sogdiana and Bactriana, until the 
death of Spitamenes left no enemy remaining ; for this he 
now turned aside from the passage of the Indus to subdue 
the people who had refused their submission by taking re- 
fuge in Aornos ; and for this he afterwards re-crossed the 
Hydraotes to attack Sangala, an isolated rock which com- 
manded nothing but the jangal around it. 

Mr. Loewenthal rests his arguments in favor of the 
castle of Uaja Hodi, being the Aornos of Alexander, chiefly 
on the great similarity of the name of Banciras, and 
partly on Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion “that the 
hill above Khairabad is not only a most conspicuous 
^ point for friend and foe, but also one that must be taken 
before a passage of the Indus at Attak would be attempted 
hy an invading force.” The first argument has already 
been disposed of in my discussion on the name of Aornos. 
The second argument takes two things for granted,— 
tliat Alexander crossed the Indus at Attak, and, therefore, 
that he must have reduced the castle of Baja Hodi before 
he attempted the passage of the river ; and second, that the 
people of the countiy had thrown themselves into Aornos 
to oppose his passage. The latter was certainly not the case, 
as w'e are told by Arrian that the people of Bazaria, “ dis- 
trusting their strength, fled out of the city in the dead of 
of night, and betook themselves to a rock, called Ao7'nos, 
for safety.” t Here we see clearly that the people of Bazaria 
W’^ere desirous of avoiding instead of opposing Alexander ; 
from which we may infer that Aornos did not command 
.that passage of the Indus which Alexander had chosen for 
.jhis bridge of boats. But as all the accounts agree in plac- 
■■''5|§i)»‘hng the scene of Alexander’s campaign before crossing the 
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Indus ill the country to the north of the Koplies, or Kabul 
lliver, it appears quite certain that neither Aornos itself 
nor the bridge of boats could have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Attak. Eor these reasons I am satisfied that the 
ruined castle of Kaja Hodi cannot possibly be identified witli^ 
the Aornos of Alexander. Indeed, its name alone seems^'- 
suflicient to forbid the identification, as the people are unani- ‘ 
mous in calling it Kaja Sodi-da-garU, or ILodi-garhi, an 
appellation 'which has not even one sjdlable in common 
with Aornos. 

After a careful consideration of all the points that have 
been just discussed, I am satisfied that we must look for 
Aomos in the direction of the hills somewhere in the north- 
east corner of the Yusufzai plain. It is there that the people 
still seek for refuge on the approach of an invader ; it is there 
only that w'e can expect to find a hill fort that will tally 
even approximately with the exaggerated descriptions of 
Alexanders historians, and it is there also that we ouo’ht to 
look for Aornos according to. the almost unanimous opinion 
oi all those who have studied the subject. \ ; 

The accounts of Alexander’s historians are often vague j 
and sometimes^ conflicting, but we are generally able toUr*'^ 
TOiu’ect or explain the statements of one by those of the others, 
Where they agree, we can follow them with confidence, as it ^ 
may be presumed that the original authoi’s from whom they 
copied were not at variance. The last is fortunately the 
case y ith their accounts of Alexander’s movements shortly 
beiore ins approach to Aornos. According to Arrian, imme- 
diately after crossing the Gurseus Eiver, Alexander marched ' 
stiaight to Massaga, the capital of the Assakeni, and after ' 

Its capture he dispatched Koinos against Kazaria. Curtius • 
^lls the river Choes, and makes Koinos proceed straight to 
Kazaria, yvhilst Ale:rander advanced against Mazaga. Arrian 
then states that as Bazaria still held out, the king determined 
to march thither, but hearing that many Indian soldiers had 
thrown thmnselves into Ora, he changed his plan and 

Ssmft captured af the first i " % 

assault. According to Curtius, the siege of Ora 

Polysperchon, while the king himself took manyfe^ 
small towns, whose inhabitants had sought refuge in AoTn Js ^ 
Aman makes the people of Bazaria fl/to Aornos foi safX' 
but he agrees with Curtius m stating that the inhabitants of 
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many of tlve neiglibouring villages followed tlieir example. 
Prom these accounts it is evident that Aornos was beyond 
Bazaria, and from the subsequent narratives of Arrian and 
Curtius, it is equally clear that Emholima was beyond Aornos, 
and on the Indus, where Ptolemy has placed it. Taking all 
these into consideration, I believe that Bazaria, Aornos, and 
Bmbolima may be best identified Bdzdr, Bdm-gat, and 
OMndJ^ 

Bazar is, a large village situated on the bank of the 
Kalpan, or Kdli-pani Biver, and quite close to the town of 
Rustam, which is built on a very extensive old mound attri- 
buted to the time of the or Hindus. According to 

tradition, this was the site of the original town of Bazar. 
The position is an important one, as it stands just midway 
between the Sw^t and Indus Bivers, and has therefore been 
from time immemorial the entrepot of trade between the rich 
valley of Sw&t and the large towns on the Indus and Kabul 
Bivers. Indeed, its name of Bdzdr, ox “ Mart,” is sufidci- 
ent to show that it has always been a place of consequence. 
Judging, therefore, by the importance of the place alone, I 
should be induced to select Bdzdr as the most probable 
representative of Bazaria; but this probability is turned 
almost to certainty by its exact correspondence, both in name 
and in position, with the ancient town that was besieged 
by Alexander. This identification is much strengthened 
by the proximity df mount Bantaloh, which is most probably 
the same range of hills as the Montes Bcedali of the Greeks. 
In the spoken dialects of the present day, as well in the 
ancient Pali, the nasal of the word danta is assimilated with 
the following letter wBich thus becomes doubled, as in datton, 
a “ tooth-brush,” or twig used for cleaning the teeth. Hence 
the Greek Daidalos is a very fair rendering of the Pali 
BataloJe. The Bcedalian Mountains are mentioned by Jus- 
tinf as adjoining the kingdom of Queen Cleofis, or Cleo- 
phes, who, according to Curtius, was the mother (a mistake for 
wife) of Assacanus, King of Massaga. I have already iden- 
tified the cave of Prince Buddna in Mount Dantalole, as 


* irwoukl appear also from Arrian, IV., 28, that Aornos was only one day’s march 
from Bmbolima, which agrees with the distance of EAnigat from Ohind, just 16 miles.— See 

LIV* for the positions of these places. 
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described by HwenThsaeg ■with the great cave of Kaslimiri- 
CrJidr, which is just 8 miles to the north-west of Bazar. The 
Dantalole range would, therefore, have been on the right hand 
of the Greeks on theh: march over the hills from. Massaga 
in the Sw^t Valley to Bazaria. Brom all these concurring fi, 
circumstances, I conclude that Bazar is almost certainly the 
same place as Alexander’s Bazaria, and that Ohind was 
Emholima, as I have already endeavoured to show. 


Brom Bazaria Alexander marched against Petilcelaotis, 
seated not far from the Indus, which being surrendered to 



him, he placed a garrison in it, and “proceeded,” according 
to Arrian, “ to take many other small towns situated on that 
river. He arrived at last at JEmboUma, ii, city seated not 
far from' the rock Aornos” where he left Krateros to collect 
provisions in case the siege should he protracted. He then 
marched straight to Aornos, and pitched his camp immedi- 
ately below the fort. In this account we should have been 
much embarrassed by Arrian’s description of Peukelaotis, as 
“ seated not far from the Indus,” were it not that the posi- 
tion of Peukelaotis has been fixed beyond all doubt at 
Hashtnagar by the concurrent testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrims. But as Hashtnagr is three days’ journey from 
the Indus, we must read Arrian’s nan-ative of the capture 
of other small towns on that river until he reached MnboUma, 
as referring at first to the Kabul Eiver, down which Alex- 
ander must have marched on his way to the Indus. If, 
therefore, we place Embolima at Ohind, Alexander’s march 
from Peukelaotis would have led him past the towns of 
Nisatha, Heshki, Nosliahra, Old Akora, and Jangira, of which 
the last is near the junction of the two rivers, and within 12 
miles of Ohind. 

Before he left Bazaria, Alexander, with his usual fore- 
sight, had despatched Hephoestion and Perdikkas straight 
to the Indus, with others to “ prepare everything for throw- 
ing a bridge over the river.” Unfortunately, not one of 
the historians has mentioned the name of the place where 
the bridge was made ; but as the great dep6t of provi- 
•sions and other necessaries was formed at Emholima, I 
conclude that the bridge must been at that place. Colonel 
Abbott has fixed Emholima at Amb-Balima on theiPfendus, 

8 miles to the east of Mah4ban ; and certainly if MaM^ as 
Aornos, the identity of thepther.plaoes would be y ^ 
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Tiiable. But as the identification of the Mabi\han seems to 
me to be altogether untenable, I would suggest that Ohind, or 
Amhar- Ohind, is the most probable site of MnboUma, Ambar 
is a Tillage 2 miles to the north of Ohind, although 

I have only once heard the two names joined together, 
yet the junction is quite in accordance with the Indian 
practice, as there is another Ohind on the Jhelum, I think, 
therefore, that Ohind on the Indus possesses a very fair 
claim to be identified with the Embolima of Alexander. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that or EkhoUma, 

may be only a pure Greek name, descriptive of the position 
of the place at the junction of the Kabul River with the 
Indus, and in this case the claim of OAmd would be even 
stronger than before.* 

In proposing the ruined fortress of Mdni~gat as the most 
probable representative of the famous Aomos, 1 must confess 
that the identification is incomplete. In 1818 I estimated 
the perpendicular height of Rfi,nigat as about one thousand 
feet above the plain, and Mr. Loewenthal has since con- 
firmed my estimate. But this height is so insignificant when 
compared with the 11 stadia, or 6,674 feet of Arrian, 
that I should hesitate to attempt the identification, did I not 
believe that the height has been very much exaggerated. 
Philostratus calls it 16 stadia; and Diodorus makes it 
even greater, or 16 stadia equivalent to 9,708 feet, but 
as he gives the circuit of the base at only 100 stadia 
or just one-half of that of Arrian, I think it probable 
that his height may have been originally in the same 
jproportion which we may obtain by simply reading 6 
stadia instead of 16, or 3,640 feet instead of 9,70S feet. It 
is certain at least that one of the numbers of Diodorus must 
be erroneous, for as a circuit of 100 stadia, or 60,675 feet 
would give a base diameter of 19,200 feet, or just twice the 
recorded height of 9,708 feet, the slope would have been 
exactly 45°, and the hill would have terminated in a mere 
point, instead of a large platform with arable land, as describ- 
ed by Arrian. Where the dij0ference J)etween the two autho- 
rities is so great, and the exaggeration so apparent, it is diffi- 
cult to suggest any possible "alteration that would reconcile 
the discrepant measurements, and at the same time bring them 


* Curtins iias Ecbolima. 
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’nithin the range of probability. I believe, however, that 
we are quite safe not only in preferring the lesser numbers, 
but also in applying the altitude to the slant height instead 
of to the perpendicular height. But even with these lesser 
measurements, the Indian Aornos would still be twice the 
size and more than twice the height of the famous rock of 
Gibraltar which is 7 miles in circuit at base, and only 1,C00 
feet in height. 

In the similar case of the great Eortress of Gwalior, 
we find the usually accurate English traveller, William 
Einch, describing it as a castle situated on a steep craggy 
cliff, “ 6 in circuit or as some say 11 kos^ As Einch 
generally adopts the short imperial kos of If miles, his esti- 
mate of the circuit of Gwalior will he 9 miles, or nearly twice 
the actual measurement of 6 miles, while the popular esti- 
mate will he nearly four times greater than the truth. It is 
possible, however, to reconcile these different numbers by 
supposing that the larger refers to the imperial kos, and 
the smaller to the greater kos of Akhar, which is just double 
the former. But in this case the estimate of the circuit of the 
Eort of Gwalior would he from 14 to 15 miles, or just three 
times too great. Einch does not mention the height of 
Gwalior, but he notes that the “steep ascent” to the castle 
of Narwar was “rather more than a mile” in length, wdiich 
is just double the truth. Here the traveller w'^as led to 
exaggerate the height by the mere steepness of the ascent. 
But in the case of Aornos the Greeks had an additional 
motive for exaggeration in the natural wish to enhance their 
own glory. Eor this reason I would suggest, as a possi- 
ble explanation of the discrepancy between the 16 stadia of 
Diodorus and the 11 stadia of Arrian, that the original 
authority of the former may have quadrupled or trebled the 
true measurement, while that of the latter only trebled or 
doubled it. Under this explanation the two numbers would 
become either 4 and 8|- stadia, or 6-| and 5-| stadia, or 
from 2,300 to 3,400 feet, which might he accepted as a very 
probable measure of tlie slant height ; similarly the circuit 
might be reduced to 60 stadia, which are equivalent to 
6f miles or 30,300 feet, or rather more than the circuit of the 
road around the base of the Gwalior hill. A slant height 
of 2,300 feet, with a base of 1,900 feet, would give a per- 
pendicular height of 1,250 feet, or of an ascent of 2 feet 
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in every 8 feet, I do not propose this mode of reduction as a 
probable explanation of the discrepancies in the recorded 
measurements, hut I venture to suggest it only as a possible 
means of accounting for the evident exaggeration of the 
numbers in both of the authorities. 

All the accounts of Aornos agree in describing it as a 
rocky hill of great height and steepness. Jnstin calls it 
8aximi mirce asperitatis et altitudinis, “an exceedingly 
rugged and lofty rock.” Diodorus, Strabo, Arrian, Curtins, 
and Philostratus, all call it jsefm, or a “ rock fort.” Its 
rooky ruggedness was, therefore, a special feature of Aornos. 
Aecording to Arrian it was “ only accessible by one difficult 
path, cut out by hand, and it possessed a fine spring of pure 
water on the very summit, besides wood and sufficient arable 
soil for the cultivation of one thousand men.” The last 
expression is still in common use in India, under the form of 
ploughs of land, and means simply as much land as one man 
can plough in a day. The same thing was expressed by the 
Greeks, and Homans by Yokes, each being as much as one 
yoke of oxen could plough in a single day. Now the small- 
est plough of land would not be less than 100 feet square, or 
10,000 square feet, which would give 10,000,000 square feet 
for 1,000 men. This would show an area of 4,000 feet in 
length by 2,500 feet in breadth, or making allowance for 
buildings of one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, or 
2 miles in length by one-quarter mile in breadth, which is just 
the size of Gwalior. But if such a Vast fortress as Gwalior had 
ever existed ou the western frontier of India, it would certainly 
not have escaped the notice of the early Muhammadan 
conquerors, and it could scarcely have eluded the searching 
enquiries of Generals Court and Abbott. I therefore look 
upon the thousand ploughs of land as another gross exag- 
geration of Alexander’s followers for the sake of ministering 
■! to their master’s vanity. I accept the one difficult path of 
access and the spring of pure water, as two of the necessary 
i; possessions of a strong military post, but I unhesitatingly 
I" reject the 100 ploughs of arable land, for if such an ex- 
I tensive tract as half a square mile of irrigable land had ever 
existed in this arid district, I cannot believe that such an 
important and valuable site ever would have been abandoned. 

lu searching for a position that will answer the general 
description of Aornos, it is unfortunate that our rangp is 

li:’v " U 
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Ii'mitod to the few poiats wMcli have been visited by turo- 

The clf^iTTiR of the Mah&,baii hill have already been 
discussed ; and the only other possible positions that I know 
of are the following : 

][§^^__Tho ruined city of TaWit-i-Bahi. 

— The lofty isolated hill of lydfanidi'- 

SrcL— The hill of 

4 ,j{;j_The ruined fortress of 

n'ho first of these places stands on an isolated hill, about half 
lav betweerBa^ and Hashtnagar. Mr Loewenthal des- 
Ss it as a barren hill of no great height, which forms 
three sides of a square, with the open side toward the 
wpst*- Bv the trigonometrical survey maps TalU-^Bcihi 
is oniv 1 8*69 feet above the sea, or 650 feet above the Tusut- 
zai plain. Mr. Loewenthal also describes the ascent as easy, 
and as the place is situated not less than 3o miles from 
Nearest poL of the Indus, I think it may be rejected at 
once as not answering the description of lofty and difficult 
access and as being too far from the probable position of 

Emboiima. The position of the Bazar 

KArmndr, which is situated six miles to the south of 
and onlv 18 miles to the N. N. W. of Ohind, added to its 
lieMit, which is 3,480 feet above the sea, or 2,280 feet above 
the\usufzai plain, would give it a most 
to notice if it possessed any 

But the Kdramdr hill is a mere bluff ridge, without nuns 
and without a name in the traditions of the people. ^ The 
Tmipir hill is a similar but smaller ridge, uhich rises to the 
hei»lh of 2,140 feet above the sea, or 940 feet abo-ve_ the 
Yulufzai piain. It is a mere sharp ridge crowned with a 
single building, which is now dedicated to the Panjpir or five 
Great Saints of the Muhammadans, of whom the earliest la 
JBahd-ud-dinZakarkjaoi Multan, commonly osXlod, Bahawal 
Makh. But the Hindus affirm that the place ivas onginally 
dedicated to the Panoh Pandu, or five Pandu brothers of 
the Mah4bhdrata. 

The last probable position that I know of is the ruined 
fortress of Bdnigat. I visited this place in January 1848, 

^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1863, p. 2* 
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and I had intended re-visiting it during the past season, hut 
the war on the Buner frontier most itnfortiinately prevented 
me from carrying out my intentions. I can, therefore, add 
hut little to the information which I collected in 1848, hut 
as that has not been made public, and as no one but 
Mr. Loewenthal would appear to have visited it since then, 
my account will still possess all the advantage of novelty. 

is situated on a lofty hill above the village of 
Fogrum, which is just 12 miles to the south-east of Bazar, 
and IG miles to the north of Ohind. _ Its position, therefore, 
is strongly in favor of its identification with Aornos. The 
hill itself is the last point of one of the long spurs of the 
Mahaban range. Its base is rather more than two miles 
in length from north to south by about half a mile in width, 
but the top of the hill is not more than 1,200 feet in length 
by 800 feet in breadth. In 1848 I estimated its height at 
1^000 feet, but from the unanimous assertions of the people 
that it is higher than Panjpir, I think that it is probably 
not less than 1,200 feet. The sides of the hill are covei’ed 
■with massive blocks of stone, "which make it exceedingly 
rugged and inaccessible. There is only one road, cut in the 
rock, leading to the top, although there are two, if not more, 
rather difficult pathways. This we know was also the ease 
■with Aornos, as Ptolemy succeeded in reaching the top by a 
“rugged and dangerous path,” whilst Alexander himself 
attacked the place by one regular path which was cut out 
by the hand. Mdnigat may be described as consisting of 
a castle, 500 feet long by 400 feet broad, surrounded on all 
sides, except the cast where it springs up from the low spur 
of Mahaban, by a rocky ridge, which on the north side rises 
to an equal height. On all sides the castle rock is scarped, 
and on t'wo sides it is separated from the surrounding ridge 
by deep rarines, that to the north being 100 feet deep, and 
that to tlie •vrest from 60 to 150 feet. At the north-west 
angle of the castle t'U'o dykes have been thrown across the 
ravine, which 'would appear to have been intended to arrest 
the flow of -vs’ater, and thus to form a great reservoir in the 
"west hollow. In the north ravine, between the castle and 
the great isolated block called Mdnigat^ there are three square 
wells, and to the north-east lower down I thought that 
I could trace another dyke, which was most probably only 
the remains of part of the outer line of defences. The 
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entire circuit of this outer line is about 4,600 feet, or some- 
what less than a mile 

The castle itself is thus described by Mr. Loewenthal : 
“ The summit of the hill offers a flat plateau of some size, 
which had been very strongly fortified by buildings all round 
tlie brow. These buildings are constructed of large blocks 
of stone (conglomerate found on the spot) neatly hewn, and 
carefully fitted, disposed with very great regularity, and laid 
in a cement of extraordinary excellence. Unavoidable in- 
terstices between the large blocks are filled up by layers of 
thin small stone tablets, this latter practice being an invari- 
; able feature in all the so-called Kafir buildings which I have 

; seen in the Trans-Indus country.” To this description I 

may add that all the stone blocks are laid most carefully as 
headers and stretchers, that is alternately lengthwise and 
breadthwise, which gives a very pleasing and varied appearance 
to the massive walls. All the buildings are now much ruined, 
hut the external w'alls ai’e traceable nearly all round, and on 
the south and west sides are stiU standing to a considerable 
height, and in very good order. The main entrance, which 
is at the south-west corner, is formed in the usual ancient 
manner by overlapping stones. The passage is not perpendi- 
cular to the face of the wall, but considerably inclined to 
the right for a short distance. It then turns to the left to 
a small chamber, and then again to the right till it reaches 
what must have been an open courtyard. The whole of this 
]>assage was originally roofed in by courses of stone with 
chamfered ends overlapping each other so as to form the two 
sides of a pointed arch, but the ends of the upper course of 
stones being left straight, the apex of the arch has the ap- 
pearance of a rectangular cusp. This peculiarity was also 
noticed by Mr. Loewenthal, who says that " the arch would 
he pointed, but the centre line is taken up by a narrow 
“ rectangular groove.” On the west face I observed a smaller 
passage of a similar kind, but it was so blocked up with 
rubbish that I was quite unable to trace its course. 

This central castle or citadel, with its open courtyard 
surrounded by costly buildings, I take to have been the 

See Pktes LV. and LVI. for a plan and viewof Eanigat* One of the finest sculptures 
yet discovered was found at. tiiis place. — See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1863 No. 12 
(-t the sculptures acoomi-anying Loeweiithars account of the "'Antiquities in the I’esMvur 
Jhstrict/’ ^ ’ 
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palace of the king', with the xisual temples for private 
worship. At the north end I traced a wide flight of steps 
leading down to a second plateau, which I presume to 
have been the outer court of the palace or citadel. The 
upper courtyard is 270 feet long and 100 feet broad, and 
the lower courtyard, including the steps, is just half the 
size, or 130 feet by 100 feet. These open areas were 
covered with broken statues of all sizes, and in all positions. 
Many of them were figures of Buddha the Teacher, either 
seated or standing; some were of Birddha the Ascetic 
sitting under the holy Pipal tree; and a few represented 
Mh}4, the mother of Buddha, standing under the S41 tree. 
But there were fragments of other figures, which apparently 
rvere not connected with religion, such as a life-size male 
figure in chain armour, a naked body of a man with the 
Macedonian chlamys, or short cloak thrown over the 
shoulders and fastened in front in the usual manner, and a 
human breast partly covered with the chlamys and adorned 
Avith a necklace of which theelasps are formed by two human- 
headed, winged, and four-footed animals, something like cen- 
taurs. All these figures are carved in a soft, dark blue clay 
slate which is easily worked with a knife. It is exceedingly 
brittle, and Avas therefore easily broken by the idol-hating 
Musalmans. But as the surface Avas capable of receiving a 
good polish, many of the fragments are still in very fine pre- 
servation. The best piece that I have seen Avas a head of 
Buddha, with the hair massed on the top of the head, and 
Avorked in a peculiar manner in wavy lines, instead of the 
usual formal curls. It was found at Jamal Garhi, and is by 
far the best piece of Indian sculpture that I have seen.- The 
calm repose of the finely chiselled features is not unAVorthy of 
Grecian art, but the striking beauty of the face is somewhat 
marred by the round projecting Indian chin. 

I have already noticed that the Bilnigat hill is covered 
on all sides AAuth massive blocks of stone, which make the 
approach veiy rugged and difidcult. Numbers of these stones 
are of very large size, and some of those on the top of the 
hill have been hollowed out to form cells. Mr. Loewenthal 
notices this as “ one of the most marked features,” amongst 
these remains many of the cells are quite plain inside, whilst 
others have the simple ornament of a niche or twm. The 
most notable of these excavated blocks is on the ridge to the 
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south of tlio castle. It is called JEa^n'-Z^or, or the “ Grain 
Merchant’s lionse,” by the pooide, but I observed nothing 
aljout the rock that would give any clue to its original purpose, 
save the smallness of the entrance, which was certainly better 
suited for the cell of a monk, than for the shop of a dealer. 
This rock house appears in the foreground of the accompanying 
sketch, which shews the south side of the castle with its 
peculiar masonry, and the main entrance to the interior.* 

Mr. Loewenthal notices that “ the vegetation on the hill 
is principally olive and myrtle but in 1848 there was a 
considerable number of good-sized trees scattered over the 
summit, of which one appears prominently in the foreground 
of my sketch. With this view of the castle and the general 
plan "of the summit of the hill, the reader will be able to 
comprehend the nature of the position wdiich, I think, may 
possibly be the Aornos of Alexander. I do not insist uiron 
the identification ; but if we admit that the accounts of the 
historians arc very much exaggerated, I think that the ruins 
of Eunigat tally much better with the vague descriptions of 
Aornos that have come down to us, than any other position 
with which I am acquainted. In all essential jDoints, save 
that of size, the agreement is wonderfully close. Its posi- 
tion between Bazar and Ohind, or Bazaria and Embolima, is 
quite unobjectionable. Its attribution to llaja Vara renders 
it probable that the place may have been named after him, 
which would give a very near approach to the Aornos of the 
Greeks. Its great height, its ruggedness, and difficulty of 
access, its one path cut in the rock, its spring of w'ater and 
level ground, and its deep ravine separating the outer works 
from the castle, are so many close and striking points of 
resemblance, that w’ere it not for the great difference in 
size, I should be very much disposed to accept the identifi- 
cation as complete. But though in this point it does not 
come up to the boasting descriptions of the Greek, yet u'e 
must not forget the opinion of Strabo that the capture of 
Aornos was exaggerated by Alexander’s flatterers, t It 

must also bo remembered that as the campaign against 
Assakanus took place “ during the winter,” and the Mace- 
donians entered Taxila “at the beginning of spring,” the 


* See Hate LVI. 
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sie^’o of Aoruos must liaye been carried on during the very 
depth of wintei’j when the Mah&ban Mil, 7,471 feet above 
the sea, and every other hill of the same height is usually 
covered with snow. It is <puite certain therefore that even the 
lesser height of 11 stadia, or 6,674 feet above the Yusufzai 
plain, equivalent to 7,874 feet above the sea, must bo grossly 
esaggerateA In this part of the coimtry the snow falls 
annually as low as 4,000 feet above the sea, or 2,800 feet 
above the Yusufzai plain, and as no snow is said to have 
fallen on Aornos, although the Greeks mention that they 
saw snow during the winter, I think that their silence on 
this point is absolutely conclusive against the recorded 
height of Aornos, and therefore also against the claims of 
Mahilban, and of any other hill exceeding 4,000 feet in 
height.^' 


VIL TAXILA, OR TAKSHASILA. 

The position of the celebrated city of Taxila has hither- 
to remained unknown, partly owing to the erroneous dis- 
tance recorded by Pliny, and partly to the want of informa- 
tion regarding the vast ruins which still exist in the 
vicinity of Shah-dheri. All the copies of Pliny agree in 
stating that Taxila was only 60 Homan, or 55 English, miles 
from "Peucolaitis, or Hashtnagar, which would fix its sito 
somewhere on the Haro Hiveiv to the west of Hasan Abdal, 
or just two days’ march from the Indus. But the itineraries 
of the Chinese pilgrims agree in placing it at three days’ 
journey to the east of the Indus, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Kalh-ka-sarai, which was the third halting place 
of the Mogul Emperors, and which is still the third stage 
from the Indus, both for troops and baggage. How as Hwen 
Thsang, on his return to China, was accompanied by laden 
elephants, three days’ journey from Talelishasila to the Indus 
at Utahlianda, or Ohind, must necessarily have been of the 
same length as those of modern days, and consequently the 


Tlio great objections to Maliubaii momitaiu are, — Isif, its vast siao, just double tlie 
circuit of Aornos, according to tbo wildest estimate of Alexander’s followers ; 2iul, its 
general accessibility on all sides, instead of being only accessible by one path cub in the 
rock; its utter incompatibility with all the descriptions of Aornos, which wuis a 
rugged rocky hill with walh for its defences, and not a, vast mountain 50 miles in civcult. 
It is not, however, impossible that some detached spur of Mahfiban may be found herc-^ 
after, that will fiillil most of the conditions required for identiflcatiou with Aornos. 
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site of tlie city must be looked for somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of This site is found near Shah- 

just one mile to the north-east of KMa-ka-sarai in 
the extensive ruins of a fortified city, around which I was 
able to trace no less than shipas, of which two are as 
large as the great M^nikyMa Tope, 28 monasteries, and 9 
temples. Now the distance from Shah-dheri to Ohind is 32 
miles, and from Ohind to Hashtnagar is 48 more, or alto- 
gether 74 miles, which is 19 in excess of the distance re- 
corded by Pliny between Taxila and Peukelaotis. To re- 
concile these discrepant numbers I would suggest that 
Pliny’s LX. should be read as LXXX., or 80 Roman miles, 
which are equivalent to 73^ English miles, or within half a 
mile of the actual distance between the two places. 


The classical writers are unanimous in their accounts of 
the size and wealth of Taxila. Arrian describes it as “a 
largo and wealthy city and the most populous between the 
Indus and Hydaspes.” Strabo also declares it to be a large 
city, and adds that the neighbouring country was “crowded 
with inhabitants, and very fertile.” Pliny calls it “ a 
famous city, situated on a low but level plain, in a district 
named Amanda.”^ These accounts agree exactly with the 
position and size of the ancient city near Shah-dheri, the ruins 
of which are spread over several square miles. About fifty 
years after Alexander’s visit, the people of Taxila rebelled 
against Bmdusdra, King of Magadha, who sent his eldest 
son Smima to besiege the place. On his failure the siege 
was entrusted to his younger son, the celebrated Asoka, but 
the people came out 2^ yojanas, or VI ^ miles, to meet the 
young prince and offer their submission.! At the time 
of Asoka’s accession the wealth of Taxila is said to have 
amounted to 36 hot is, or 360 millions of some unnamed coin, 
■which, even if it was the silver tangha, or six pence, would 
have amounted to 9 Tcarors of rupees, or £9,000,000. It is 
probable, however, that the coin intended by the Indian writer 
was a gold one, in which case the wealth of this city would 


Fa Hian inalvos it seven (lays’ journey from PoslitWar, or four days to tlio luclnsj plus 
tlirco (lays to Taxila. Suugyun also places it three days to the cast of the Indu.s 
(Beal’s Translation, p. 200), and Hwenj^Thsang three days to the south-east. — Julien, I., 263. 

t IHst. Nat. YI., 23, Taxilao, cum m'be celebri, jam in plana clemisso traeiu cui uni- 
verso noraen Ainandm. 

J Burnouf, “ Introduction M’ Hisfcoire da Buddhismo Indicn, p. 3G1. 
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have amoiinted to about 90 or 100 millions of pounds. I 
quote this statement as a proof of the great reputed wealth, 
of Tasila within fifty years after Alexander’s expedition. It 
was here that Asoka himself had resided as Viceroy of the 
Panjab during his father’s lifetime, and here also resided his 
’ sou Kundla, 0 ^ the “fine-eyed,” who is the hero of a 

very curious Buddhist legend, which will be described here- 
after. 

Just before the end of the 3rd century the descendants 
of the Maurya kings must have come in contact with the 
Bactrian Greeks under Demetrius, the son of Enthydemus, 
and in the early part of tlie following century Taxila must 
have formed part of the Indian dominions of Eukratides. 
In 126 B. C. it was wrested from the Greeks by the Indo- 
Scythian Sm or Abdrs, with whom it remained for about a 
century, when it was conquered by the later Indo-Seythians 
of the KkisMn tribe, under the great Kanishka. During 
this period Parsh^war wmulcl appear to have been the capital 
of the Indo-Scythian dominions, while Taxila was governed 
by satraps. Several coins and inscriptions of these local 
governors have been found at Shah-dheri and Maaikyhla. 
^ Of these the most interesting is the copper plate obtained 
by Mr. Boberts, containing the name of Takhasila, the Pali 
form of Takshasila, from which the Greeks obtained their 
Taxila.* 

* During the reign of the Parthian Bardanes, A. D. 42 

to 45, Taxila was visited by Apollonius of Tyana and his 
companion the Assyrian Damis, whose account of tlie 
journey Philostratus professes to have followed in his life of 
Apollonius. His account is manifestly exaggerated in many 
particulars regarding the acts and sayings of the philo- 
sopher, but the descriptions of places seem to be generally 
moderate and truthful. But if they were not found in the 
narrative of Damis, they must have been taken from the 
journals of some of Alexander’s followers; and in either 
case they are valuable, as they supply many little points of 
i information that are wanting in the regular histories. 

According to Philostratus, Taxila was “ not unlike the 
^ ancient Sinus, and was walled in the manner of other Greek 


-55= See translation by Professor J. Dowson in Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XX., 
221; also my Notes on tho same inscription in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal^ ISGS, 
p. 13^?. 
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towns.” For Ninm or Nineveh, we must read Babylon, as 
we bare no description of tbe great Assyrian city, wliich 
was destroyed nearly two centuries before tbe time of Hero- 
dotus. Now we know from Ourtius that it was tbe beauty 
and symmetry of Babylon that struck “ Alexander and all 
w'ho bebeld it for tbe first time.” I conclude, therefore, that 
Taxila must have rerninded the Greeks of Babylon by its 
symmetry, as Philostratus goes on to say that tbe city was 
“ divided into narrow streets with great regularity.”*' He 
mentions also a temple of the Sun, inside the city, in which 
w’cre statues of Alexander and Borns, and a palace in which 
the usurper was besieged. He speaks also of a garden, one 
stadium in length, with a tank in the midst, which was fill ed 
by “ cool and refreshing streams.” Outside the city there 
was another temple, wMch was large, spacious and sur- 
rounded with pillars. t All these points will be sejmrately 
noticed when I come to describe the existing ruins. 



We now lose sight of TaxSa until A. D. 400, when it 
was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Mimi, who calls it 
Clm-sJia-sM-lo, or the “severed head,” and adds that 
“ Buddha bestowed his head in alms at this place, and hence 
they gave this name to the country.” The translation shows 
that the original Sanskrit name must have been Ghntyasira, 
or the “fallen head,” which is a synoninie of Taksha-dra, 
or the “ severed head,” the usual name by which Taxila was 
known to the Buddhists of India. In A. D. 502 “the 
place where Buddha made an alms gift of his head was 
visited by Siing-yim, but no details of his Journey have yet 
been published. 

We now come to Hwen Thsaug, the last and much the 
most valuable of all the Chinese pilgrims, 'who first visited 
Ta-cha-slii-lo or Takshadla, in A. D. 630, and again in/B^^ 
643, on his return to China. He describes the city as ab^ 
10 U, or If mile, in circuit. The royal family was extinct, 
and the province, which had previously been subject to 

^ Vita Apollonii, IL, 23, 

t III niy original report to Ooyernment, written in 1864, 1 inadTOfcently placed tbe 

toraple of the Sun outside ike city, I note, as a very remarkable coincidence, that Mr. 
Dehnorick has made the same mistake in 1870, and the same identification of the ruined 
temple of Mohra Maliar with this temple of the Sun, which I -had previously done in the 
same report, as well as the more important identification of Shah-dlieri with Taxila— 
Bengal Asiatic Sooict;y’s Journal, 1870, p. 93, 
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Kapisa, was tHen a dependency of KasTimir; The land, 
irrigated by numhers of springs and water-courses, was 
farnous for its fertility. The monasteries were numerous, 
but mostly in ruins, and there were only a few monks who 
studied the Mahaymia, or Esoteric doctrines of JBuddhism. 
At 12 or l3 or 2 miles to the north of the city there was 
a sln:im of King Asoka, built on the spot where Buddha in a 
former- existence had made an alms-gift of his head, or as some 
said of one thousand heads in as many previous existences. 
This was one of the four great stupas that were famous all 
over North-West India, and accordingly on his return 
Journey Hwen Thsang specially notes that he had paid his 
adorations,, for the second time, to the “ stupa of the alms- 
gift of one thousand heads.” The present name of the dis- 
trict is Cliach-Mazdra, which I take to he only a corruption 
of Sirsha-sahasra,. or the “ Thousand Heads.” 

Erom these accounts of the Chinese pilgrims we see 
that Taxila was specially interesting to all Buddhists as the 
legendary scene of one of Buddha’s most meritorious acts 
of alms-giving, when he bestowed his head in charity. The 
origin of this legend I think may be certainly traced to the 
name, which as Tahsha-sila moscoB simply the “ cut rock,” but 
with a slight alteration as Taksha-sim means the “ severed 
head.”' A'ld ex re nomen, aut ex voeabtilo fabula, either 
the name sprang from, the legend, or the legend was invented 
to account for the name.” In this case we may he almost 
certain that the latter was the process, as the Greeks have 
preserved, the spelling of the original name before Bud- 
dhism had covered, the land with its endless legends of 
Sakya’s meritorious acts in previous births. It is nowhere 
stated to whom Buddha presented Ms head, but I believe 
tliat it was offered to the hungry tiger whose seven cubs 
%vere saved from starvation by a similar offering of his blood. 
I anx led to this belief by tlie fact that the land immediately 
to the north of the ruined city is still called Bab<xT Khana, 
or the “ Tiger’s House,” a name which is as old as the time 
of Mahmud, as AburHihan speaks of BabarMn as being 
half way between the Indus and the Jhelam,* a description 
which is equally applicable to the Babarkhtoa of the ancient 
Taxila. The name is a Turki one, and is therefore probably 


^ Reinaudy Fragments Arabes, p. 116. 
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as old as the time of Kanishka, From the continued exist- 
ence of this name I infer that, in the immediate neighhonr- 
hood of the great stupa of the “ Head Gift,” there was most 
probably a temple enshrining a group in which Buddha was 
represented offering his head to the tiger. This temple 
the Turhs would naturally have called the Babar-Khdna ox 
“ Tiger’s House,” and as Taxila itself decayed, the name of 
the temple would gradually have superseded that of the 
city. The remembrance of this particular act of Buddha’s 
extreme charity is, I believe, preserved in the name of 
Mdrgula, or the “Beheaded,” which is applied to the range 
of hills lying only two miles to the south of Shah-dheri. 
Mdnjala means literally “decollated,” from gala-mama, 
which is the idiomatic expression for “ cutting the neck,” 
or beheading. I think also that the name of the district, 
Hazara, or “ Thousand,” in which Shah-dheri is situated, 
is most probably derived from the same legend as the scene 
of the “gift of one thousand heads.” 

The ruins of the ancient city near Shah-dheri,* which 
I propose to identify with Taxila, are scattered over a wide 
space extending about three miles from north to south, and 
two miles from east to west. The remains of many stupas 
and monasteries extend for several miles further on all sides, 
•but the actual ruins of the city are confined within the 
limits above-mentioned. These ruins consist of several dis- 
tinct portions, which are called by separate names even in 
the present day. The general direction of these different 
works is from S. S. W. to N. N. E., in which order I will 
describe them. Beginning at the south, their names are— 

1st.— or PJier. 

2nd. — Hatidl. 

3rd. — Sir-Kap-lca-lcot. 

dth- — Kacha-kot. 

Bth.—Bahar KMna. 

6th. — Sir-Siikh-ka-kot. 

^ The most ancient part of these ruins, according to the 
belief of the people, is the great mound on wliich stands the 
mrall village of Bir or Bher. The mound itself is 4,000 

, * See Hiita LIV. for tlie position -of Sliali-dheri, and Plate LVII. for a plan of 
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foot m longtli from nortli to soutli, and 2,000 feet in bread tli 
witli a circuit of 10,800 feet, or ratber more than two miles. 
On the west side towards the rock-seated Tillage of Shali- 
dheri, the Bir mound has an elevation of from 16 to 26 
above the fields close by, but as the ground continues to 
slope towards Shah-dheri, the general elevation is not less 
than from 26 to 35 feet. On the east towards the Tahrd, or 
Tamrd Nala, it rises 40 feet above the fields, and 68 feet 
above the bed of the stream. The remains of the walls can 
bo traced only in a few places both on the east and west sides ; 
but the whole surface is covered with broken stones and frag- 
ments of bricks and pottery. Here the old coins are found 
in greater numbers than in any other part of the ruins, and 
here also a single man collected for me in about two hours a 
double handful of bits of lapis lazuli, which are not to.be 
seen elsewhere. Judging from the size of the place, I take 
it to bo the site of the inhabited part of the city in the time 
of Hwen Thsang who describes it as being only 10 U, or If 
miles in circuit. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
position of the great ruined stupa in the midst of the 
land, which is 8,000 feet N. N. E. from the 
near end of the Bir mound, and 10,000 feet, or just 2 miles 
from the main entrance to the middle of the old city. As 
II wen Thsang describes the position of the skipa of the 
“ Head Gift” as being 12 or 13 U, or rather more than 2 
miles, to the north of the city, I think there can be little 
doubt that the city of his time was situated on the mound 
of Bir.* I traced the remains of three small topes on the 
north and east sides of the mound, all of which had been 
opened previously by the villagers, who however stoutly 
denied the fact, and attributed the explorations to General 
Abbott and Major Pearse. 

Hatiul is a strong fortified position on the west end of 
a spur of the Mdrgala range, and immediately to the north- 
cast of tlie JBir mound, from which it is separated by the 
Tahrd Nala. About half a mile from Bir the spur is divided 
into two nearly parallel ridges, about 1,500 feet apart, w^Mch 
run almost due west to the bank of the Tabr4, where they 
are joined by a high earthen rampart. The clear space thus 


Julien’s Hvvem Thsang, II., 153, 
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enclosed is not more than 2,000 feet by 1,000 feet, but the 
whole circuit of the defences, along the ridges and the 
artificial ramparts, is about 8,400 feet, or upwards of 1|- mile. 

At the east end the two parallel ridges are joined by stone 
walls, 15 feet 4 inches thick, with square towers at intervals, 
all of which are still in very good order. The crest of the 
south or main ridge is 291 feet above the general level of 
the fields, but the north ridge has an elevation of only 163 
feet. Between these two there is a small rocky ridge, 206 
feet in height, crowned by a large bastion or tower, which 
the people look upon as a stupa or tope. There is a similar 
tower on the crest of the north ridge, which I w^as induced 
to excavate by the report of a villager named Nitr, who 
informed me that he had found a copper coin at each of the 
four corners of the the basement, which he considered as 
a certain sign that the building was a tope. I knew also 
that it was the custom in Burma to erect a stupa in each 
of the corner bastions of their square fortified cities. But my 
excavation which was carried down to the bare rock, a depth 
of 26 feet, showed only regular courses of large rough blocks 
which were extracted with much difficulty. Close to the 
west of this tower I traced the remains of a large enclosure, 

163 feet long by 151|- feet broad, divided into rooms on 
all four sides, from which I at first thought that the building ] 
was a monastery. But the subsequent discovery of a large 
quantity of burnt clay pellets of a size well adapted for 
slingers led me to the conclusion that the place was most 
probably only a guard-house for soldiers. The two ridges 
fall rapidly towards the west for about 1,200 feet, till they 
meet the general slope of the intervening ground ; and a\ 
these points are the two gateways of the fort, the one being 
due north of the other. The north ridge then rises again, and 
running to the W. S. W. for 2,000 feet, terminates in a 
square topped mound, 130 feet high. This part of the ridge 
is entirely covered with the remains of buildings, and near 
its east end the villager Nfir discovered some cooper coins in 
a ruined tope. Of the name of Batidl I could obtain no 
information whatever ; but it is probably old, as I think it | 

may possibly be identified with RaUidf-Lanh, which Ahul 1 

Fazl places in the Sindh S4gar Doab, The spelling of the ■ 
name wonld refer it to Satti, a shop, and Batti-dla would 
then he the market place or bazar. But the Se^^a^fort is. 
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,0 evidently the stronghold or citadel of this ancient place 
hat I look upon this derivation as very doubtful.* 

The fortified city of Sir-hap is situated on a large level 
immediately at the north foot of Hatial, of which it 
S '^really forms a part, as its walls are joined to those of the 
citadel. It is half a mile in length from north to south, 
with a breadth of 2,000 feet at the south end, but of only 
1,400 feet at the north end. The circuit of Sirkap is 8,300 
feet, or upwards of l-l mile. The walls, which are built 
entirely of squared stone, are 14 feet 9 inches thick, with 
square tovrers of 30 feet face, separated by curtains of 140 
feet. The east and north walls are straight, but the line 
of west wall is broken by a deep recess. There are two 
large gaps in each of these walls, all of which are said to be 
Uhe sites of the ancient gates. One of these in the north 
face is undoubted, as it lies due north of the two gateways 
of Hatial citadel, and due south of the three ruined 
mounds in the Babar-Mdna. A second in the east face is 
; equally undoubted, as parts of the walls of the gateway still 
|r remain with portions of paved roadway leading directly up 
to it. A third opening in the west face, immediately 
opposite the last, is almost equally certain, as all the old 
foundations inside the city are carefully laid out at right 
angles due north and south. The position of Sirkap is 
naturally very strong, as it is well defended on all sides by 
the lofty citadel of HatiM on the south, by the Tahrd Nala 
on the west, and by the G-aw Nala on the east and north 
sides. The entire circuit of the walls of the two places is 
14,200 feet, or nearly 2| miles. 

Kaclia-hot, or the “ mud fort,” lies to the north of 
Sirkap, in a strong isofated position formed by the doubling 
round of the Tabra Nala below the junction of the Gau Nala, 
wdiich together surround the place on all sides except the 
east. The ramparts of Kacha-kot, as the name imports^ 
are formed entirely of earth, and rise to a height of from 30 
to 60 feet above the stream. On the east side there are no 




^ In the translation of Smig-ynn’s Trai^els, published by Mr. Beal in 1869, 1 find that 
there was a nionntain to the north of M^niky^la, which possessed a temple called 
Collected Bones,” with more than 800 attendant priests. I venture, therefore, to suggest 
that the present name of MatkU may, perhaps, refer to a similar temple, and may be only 
a contraction of Eaddldla, or the Place of Bones, or, in Sanskrit 4si7d plus ala^ or 
Adh^dta-f which would bo shortened in Athydt, Hr, Beiiaeriok writes the name AML 
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traces of any defences, and inside there are no traces of any 
huildino's. It is diflicnlt, therefore, to say for what purpose 
it was "intended, but as the Gau Nala runs through it, I 
think it probable that Kacba-kot was nieant_ as a _ place 
of safety for elephants and other cattle during a time of 
siege. It is 6,700 feet, or upwards of mile in circuit. 
The people usually called it Kot, and this name is also 
applied to Sir-kap, but when they wish to distinguish it 
from the latter they call it Kacha-hot. N ow this name is found 
both in Baber’s Memoirs, and in the Ain Akbari. In the 
former the Haro Eiyer is called the river of Kacha-kot, which 
therefore must have been some large place near the banks 
of that stream, but I suspect that it ought rather to be 
looked for near Hasan Abdal or even lower down. 


Babar-Klidna is the name of the tract of land lying be- 
tween the Lundi Nala on the north and the Tabrd and Gau 
Nalas on the south. It includes Kacha^kot, and extends 
about one mile on each side of it to the east and west, 
embracing the great mound of Seri-hi-Bind on the north- 
west, and the Gangu group of topes and other ruins on the 
east. In the very middle of this tract, where the Lundi and 
Tabra Nalas approach one another within one thousand feet, 
stands a lofty mound, 46 feet in height, called Jhcmdidla Bind 
after a small hamlet close by. To the west of the pind, 
or mound, there is another mass of ruins of greater breadth 
but only 29 feet in height, which is evidently the remains 
of a large monastery. It is remarkable that the road which 
runs through the two gateways of the JELatidl citatel and 
through the north gateway of Sirhap, passes in a direct line 
due north between these two mounds until it meets the ruins 
of a large shipa on the bank of the Lundi River, 1,200 feet 
beyond the Jhandiala Pind. This I believe to be the famous 
head-gift shipa, which was said to have been erected by 
Asoka in the 3rd century before Christ. I have already allud- 
■^d to its position as answering almost exactly to that described 
hyHwen Thsang ; and I may now add as a confirmation of this 
opinion that the main road of the city of Taxila was laid in a 
direct line running due north upon the Jhandiala Stupa, a 
fact which proves incontestably the very high estimation in 
which that monument must have been held. This is further 
confirmed by the vicinity ; , of another mound, 3,600 feet to 
the north-west called: or Siri-M-pind, which 
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Tfould appear to refer directly to the " head-gift,” as the 
SirsJia-ddnam or Sirddn of Buddha. Taking all these points 
into consideration I think that thei*e are very strong grounds 
for identifying the great ruined tope of Babar-klidna with 
tlie famous stupa of the “ head-gift” of Buddha. The 
various ruins of the Bahar-kh&na will be described separately 
when I come to speak of the still existing monuments of the 
ancient Taxila. 

The large fortified enclosure called Sir-SuMi is situated 
at the north-east corner of the Babar-kh4na, beyond the 
Lundi Nala. In shape it is very nearly square, the north 
and south sides being each 4,500 feet in length, the west 
side 3,300 feet, and the east side 3,000 feet. The whole 
circuit therefore is 15,300 feet, or nearly 3 miles. The south 
face, which is protected by the Lundi Nala, is similar in its 
construction to the defences of Sir -hap. The walls are built 
of squared stones, smoothed oh the outer face only, and are 
18 feet thick, with square towers at intervals of 120 feet. 
The towers of this face have been very carefully built with 
splayed foundations, all the stones being nicely bevelled to 
form a convex slope. The tower at the south-east corner, 
which is the highest part now standing, is 10 feet above the 
interior ground, and 26 feet above the low ground on the 
bank of the stream. Towards the west end, where the stones 
have been removed, the south wall is not more than 2 or 3 
feet in height about the interior ground. Of the east and 
west faces about one-half of the walls can still be traced, but 
of the north face there is but little left except some mounds 
at the two corners. Inside there are three villages named 
Mirpur, Thupkia, and Bind, with a large ruined mound 
called Pindora, which is 600 feet square at base. To the 
south of Pindora, and close to the village of Thupkia, there 
is a hlidngdli, or shrine of a Muhammadan saint, on a small 
mound. As this is built of squared stones, I presume that 
the khang&h represents the position of a stupa or tope 
which must have given its name to the village of Thupkia, and 
that the great Pindora mound is the remains of a very large 
monastery. I found two massive channelled stones, or spoirts, 
which from their size could only have been used for convey- 
ing the rain water from a courtyard to the outside of the 
walls. iLt half a mile to the west there is an outer line of 
high earthen mounds running due north and south for 
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be is quite correct, but in tbe latter part be is undoubtedly 
wrong, as every rill of water that passes tbrougb Usman 
is drawn by artificial means from the Haro River. Two 
miles to the south, towards tbe ruins of the old city, the irri~ 
gation is carried on by cuts from tbe Lundi Nala, but as tbe 
main body of water in this stream is artificially obtained 
from the Haro, the whole of tbe irrigation may be truely 
said to be derived from that river. 

In describing tbe existing ruins of tbe ancient Taxila, I 
propose to begin at tbe south, with tbe outlying remains near 
the village of Shahpur, and to proceed northwards until I reach 
Seri-ld-Pind, the most distant monument in the holy tract 
of the Babar-Kh&na. The site of each object is numbered 
in the accompanying map, and my description, will follow 
these numbers. It is only necessary to premise that Shahpur 
is a small village on the south bank of the Tabr4 Nala, 3,000 
feet to the east of Bir mound, and 2,000 feet to the south 
of HatiiU. From Sir- Kap the road to the Shahpur group 
of topes lies through a pass, to the east of the citadel, which 
cuts off the HatHl hill from the end of the ridge. The 
distance from the east gate of Sir-Eap to the Shahpur Topes 
is rather more than one mile. 

No. 1, the largest stupa of ancient Taxila, which equals 
the great tope of ManikyaH in size, is situated on a high 
mound to the north of the Tabra Nala, and about half a 
mile to the east of Shahpur. It is generally known as the 
Chir Thtipi or the “ Split Tope,” from a broad cut having 
been made right through the building either by General 
Ventura, or by some previous explorer.* The cut is 20 feet 
broad at the west end, and 38 feet at the east end with a 
depth of S3 feet. This enormous opening has utteidy 
destroyed the appearance of the monument h'om the east 
and west sides, where it looks like two massive mounds 17 
and 18 feet thick at top, with a gap of 40 feet between them. 
These numbers give a top diameter of 76 feet ; but at 32 
feet lower I found the circumference to be 337 feet, which 
gives a diameter of 107| feet. But as the outer casing of 
smoothed stones has entirely disappeared, this diameter could 
not have been less than 11*5 or 120 feet, and as the point 


^ See Piute LVIIL for a view of tliis Tope* 
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of measurement was 20 feet above the level of the court- 
yard, the actual base diameter may be set down as from 
120 to 125 feet, or within 2 feet of that of the great M&ni- 
Icy^la Tope. The loss of the outer casing has brought 
to light the interior construction, which was regulated by a 
series of walls radiating from the centre of the building. 
These walls are 4|- feet thick and 111 feet apart, where 
visible outside of the broken surface. As the outer wall or 
casing would have been at least as thick as these radiating 
walls, we shall obtain the least possible diameter of the 
building at 20 feet above the ground level, by adding twice 
the thickness of one wall, or 8| feet to the measured 
diameter- of 107| feet, which gives a minimum diameter 
of nearly 116 feet. But as the external wall would have 
been almost certainly of greater thickness than the radiat- 
ing walls, we may conclude that the diameter at 20 feet 
above the ground was at least 120 feet, and that it may have 
been much as 125 feet. The people have no tradition about 
the contents of this sttipa, from which I conclude that its 
exploration was effected long before the time of General 
Ventura. The stupa stood originally in the midst of a,, 
large rectangular court, smu’ounded by cells for monk^ 
of which only the foundations now remain. Inside the 
court, and to the south-east of the great tope, there was 
formerly another stupa. No. 2, of small size, which was 
explored long ago by the villagers. The platform on which 
the great tope sWds is 60 feet in height above the general 
level of the fields. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are the ruins of small topes with attached 
monasteries, which stand on the high ground to the north 
of the great stupa, in the direetion of the pass leading to 
Sir-kap. Nos. 6, 6, 7, and 8 are the remains of small topes 
to the south-east of the great stupa, and Nos. 9 to 16 are the 
ruins of eight small topes to the west of No. 1, which arc 
clustered around the village of Shahpur. All of these 
fourteen topes wore opened some years ago by the villagers, 
from whom I ascertained that No. 13 yielded an inscribed 
stone vase, and No. 14 a copper plate inscidption, in three 
or four pieces, which was given to Major Pearse eight years 
ago, or about A. D. 1856. This copper, plate inscription, 
wliich is still in the possession of Major Pearse, is a short 
record of one line in Arian-Pali characters, which has not 
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yot been made public.* Some of tbe letters are doubtM, 
c, specially at tbe beginning, but tbe greater part are very 
distinct and easily legible. I read tbe whole as follows : 

Samvedsara (dasa) miti 10 tena Sabhayahena thuba 
p'cdistcmto Mata pitu puyae aghara cha pnyae. 

“ In tbe year 10 by one named Sabhayaka this Thuha 
(Tope) was erected in bonour of bis mother and father 
and in bonour of (?)”. The first letter is more like a than 
6‘, but the next three letters, and specially the componnd 
letter ts, are so plain as to make my proposed reading a very 
probable one. Tbe inscribed stone vase J was unable to 
trace satisfactorily, but I believe it to be the Taxila vase 
which is now in the Pesh4war museum, as -it corresponds 
with the description which I received from the villagers. 
The inscription on this vase has already been published by 
Professor Dowson, as well as by myself.f I read it from 
three different fac-similes as follows ; 

Sihilena Siha-MachhUena cha hhratareJii TaMiasilae 
ayam thuva prathitavito saw Btidliana piiyae, 

“ This Thuva (Tope) was erected in Taxila by the brothers 
Sinlt/ila and Sinha-JRaksMta in honor of all the Buddhas.” 
This inscription fully proves the accuracy of my identifi- 
cation of the vast ruins near Shah-dheri with the famous 
Taxila of the Greeks, and the equallj'' famous Takkasila 
of the Buddhists. 

Nos. 17, 18, and 19 lie to the south of the Tabr& Nala, 
between Shahpur and the Bir mound. The first is a large 
square mound 35 feet in Kotera-ka~Bind. 

It is evidently a ruined monastery, as the cells of the monks 
can still be traced on all four sides. Midway and in front of 
the west side, there are the ruins of a small square build- 
ing, which I presume must once have held a statue of Buddha 
in the usual position facing the east. The walls of the 
monastery are very massively built of large squared stones, 
and this apparent solidity, combined with the great height 
of the place, must, I believe, have originated its modern 


Soo Piiiie LIX., fig. 2, for a copy of tliis inscription. 

t Koyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XX., p. 221,, and Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1863, pp. 151 and 172. See plate LIX, %. 3, fox a copy of the inscription. 
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imm oi Kotera, or the “Little Lort.” The other two 
mounds are the ruins of small topes preTiously explored 
bj the villagers. 

Nos. 20, 21, and 22 are the rains of small topes on the 
Bir mound, which have already been noticed in my account 
of that part of the old city. No. 23 is a small ruined tope 
to the east of Sirkap which was open by Nur, an inhabitant 
of Shah-dheri, without making any discovery. 

No. 24 is the remains of a large monolith, called 
C/H«m by the villagers, which means simply a “ bolt,” or 
fastening of a gate. This monolith is now' lying in five 
pieces in a ravine to the north-west of the Hati^l citaded, and 
close to the right bank of the Tabra Nala, near the village 
of Dibia. The pillar is formed of a soft, coarse grey sand- 
stone, and is very much weather-worn. But one of the 
pieces still bears traces of an inscription in Ariano-Pali 
characters, of which the only legible part reads sera diet* The 
largest piece of tlie column is 5 feet 4 inches long, with a 
diameter of 39-436 inches, and the smallest piece is 1 foot 
11-1 inches long wdth a diameter of 34'872 inches. The 
whole length "of the five pieces is 17 feet 10 inches. In 
making an excavation for the clearance of these pieces, I 
discovered the abacus, or top of the capital, which wns 3 feet 
2 incdies square and 9 inches thick. I found also a portion 
of the base 4 feet inches square, with a mortice hole for 
fixing the shaft. Judging from the position in w'hich the 
pillar now lies, I should infer that it must have stood on the 
side of the high road, and just outside one of the principal 
entrances of Sir-Kap. The ravine lies betw'een two high 
mounds, and forms a natural entrance to Sir-Kap and its 
citadel, which is still the most frequented path of the place. 

No. 25 is a small ruined tope on the north ridge of Hatial, 
which has already been alluded to as having yielded some 
copper coins to the villager Nur. No. 26 is the ruined tow'er 
on the liighest point of the north ridge which I opened 
unsuccessfully. No. 27 is a similar tower on the small 
central ridge which was also opened wdthout result. No. 28 
is the remains of a lai-ge temple near the north end of Sir- 
Kap, 43 feet 4 inches in length by 32 feet in breadth inside. 
Krom the accounts which I received on the spot this room 
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had been lately excavated by Major Cracroft, the Deputy 
OommissioBer of E^wal Piudi, and at a still earlier period 
by Major Pearse. I cleared out the room entirely for the 
purpose of ascertaining its original purpose, and from the 
numerous pieces of broken colossal figures in burnt clay 
which I found, I conclude that the building was an open 
temple containing colossal seated figures, similar to those 
that are seen all over Barnia. I found also the lid of a 
black steatite box, 3 inches in diameter, from which I infer 
that the box itself may have been found and secreted during 
some of the previous excavations. My other discoveries 
wBre the following : a square bar of lead 13^ inches long 
and one-third of one inch thick; a massive iron door 
hinge, bent for the purpose of allowing the door to be turned 
completely hack against the wall ; portions of long bar- 
hinges of iron with the nails still sticking in them, hut no 
traces of wood ; a thin flat strap of iron, 6 inches long and 
2-| inches broad, with a nail hole at each end ; a basketful, 
of charcoal; and a very large quantity of quick lime. The 
last two discoveries might reasonably be supposed to be the 
produce of a fire which destroyed the buildings, were it not 
for the discovery of the unmelted piece of lead above men- 
tioned, I incline therefore to suppose that the lime was 
intended for the repairs of the stucco figures, and that the 
charcoal may have been designed for heating lead or lac 
for the fastening of the statues. Similar arrangements for 
mending stucco figures may be seen any day in the temples 
of Burma. The portions of statues which I found were 
three heads, with the eyes wide open, and two right hands, — 
one empty and the other holding drapery. I was informed 
that Major Cracroft had obtained two heads of a similar des- 
cription, and that others had been discovered by Major Pearse 
near Shah-dheri.* The size of some of the figures must have 
been 9 or 10 feet, as one of the heads discovered by mo 
had a face of 10| inches in length, and one of the hands was 
C| inches broad across the four fingers. 

At the east end of the temple, distant only 6 feet, and 
connected by a grand door- way 14 feet wide, there is a circular 
well, or under-ground room, 32 feet in diameter and 18 feet 


^ See Bengal Asiatic Soeiel/s Journal, 1 852, Plates XIX» and XX, 
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clePT) which was excavated without auy success under Major 
Soft’s orders. It was filled with rubbish and the ex- 
Sion was carried down till it reached a solid pavement 
of rou£?h stones. Nfir, the villager, was very anxious that 
I should clear out all the stone pavement, as he believed 
that treasure must be hid beneath it. Had it been a well 
for supplying water, it would not have been an unlikely 
place for the concealment of valuables, and as the floor, 
which had already been dug up to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, 
was made entirely of a solid stone, and as the walls still 
bore traces of their stucco covering, I concluded that this 
deep circular room was probably one of the under-ground 
apartments of Taxila, which have been described by Philos- 
tratus. I confess, however, that I was not satisfied with this 
explanation, as there were no apparent means of access, 
except by st wooden ladder, which is possible biit not pro- 
bable, as the great doorway of 14 feet towards the temple 
would not have been required at the head of a ladder. At 
first I thought that it might have been a granary, but when 
I had cleared out the great entrance, I gave up this opinion. 
The walls of this room are 3f feet thick, and square exter- 
nally, to conform, in appearance with the outer walls of the 
temple. The outside dimensions of the whole building are 
89 feet long from east to west, with a breadth of 49| feet. 

No. 29 is the remains of ‘another stone column, which 
was discovered under-ground near the south end of Sir- 
Eap hy the villager Nfir, who secretly broke it up into small 
pieces in the hope of discovering gold, ’When first dis- 
covered it is said to have consisted of one square piece, and 
of five or six cylindrical pieces all broken. The statement 
is confirmed by the smooth ends of some of the fragments, 
as well as hy the mortice holes in two of the pieces. The 
largest piece had a diameter of 2 feet SJ inches, with a 
mortice hole 6 inohes square and 4 deep. The smallest had 
a diameter of 2 feet 6| inches, with a mortice hole 4^^ inches 
square, and a third fragment had a diameter of 2 feet 
6f inches. Now, the practice of building up a column in 
separate pieces, being Greek and not Indian, I infer that 
this pillar is most probably of Greek origin, and therefore 
that we may ascertain its height from its known diameter. 
As the shaft is smooth, the column was probably of the plain 
Ionic order, which, at the usual rate of 8| lower diameters, 
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would have had a heigdit of about 23 feet. Two fragments 
of a large flat square stone, 9 inches thick, were found iii the 
same place. This probably belonged to the base, as its 
breadth was not less than 8 feet. The edges of one face of 
this stone were broadly bevelled. 

No, 30 is a large mound about 200 feet square on the 
left bank of the Tabra Nala, near the small village of 
Maliar-ka-Mora. Some superficial excavations which I 
made showed that it w'as the remains of a temple, or other 
large building, 110 feet in length from north to south, and 
and 78 feet broad, with a colonnade or cloister all round. 
On the east side the villagers had lately excavated the 
complete base of a large sandstone column, which is of very 
great interest, as it is the first specimen of pure Greek 
architecture that has yet been discovered in the Panjab. It 
is the perfect Attic base of a column 2 feet inches in 
diameter, the only difference being the greater projection 
of the fillet immediately below the upper torus. Ihe plinth 
is 3 feet 8^ inches square and 11 inches thick.* At the 
village masjid I found two pieces of a limestone pillar, each 
1 foot 9 inches in diameter and 1 foot high, which wmre also 
disedVered in the mound, I think it possible that this 
IlaUdr mound may be the ruins of the temple described by 
Philostratus. “ Before the w'alls of the city stood a temple 
whose dimensions were nearly 100 feet, built of prophyry, 
wdthin wdiich was a chapel, too small in proportion to the 
size of the temple, which was large, spacious and surrounded 
with pillars, but notwithstanding the chapel was w'orthy of 
admiration. ” The temple just described agrees with the 
ruins of the MaMr mound in several curious particulars, 
in its position which was outside the city, in its size which 
was nearly 100 feet, and in its external colonnade. This 
agreement is certainly very close, but my confidence in the 
identification is not very great on account of the weak and 
doubtful authority of Philostratus. 

Nos. 31 to 36 belong to the Gdngu group of monuments 
in £abar-Mtd)m. The first is a small ruined tope, ^vith 


At toy suggestion tins base hn>s been t'cmoveiVto Inuhor, where it inny uow be seen 
in front of the Museum. I underst.-ind that no less thuu tour iiiliars have since been fuuiul 
in the Muhra Malihir mound by Mr. Delmerjck. 

17 — 
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monastery attached, both of which have been explored by 
the villagers. No. 32 is a small ruined tope in Avhich the 
villager Ndr discovered the relics which have been 
described by Mr. Westropp.* These relics consisted 
of a circular stone box, about 1 foot in diameter and 
3 inches in depth, beautifully turned and polished, and 
covered by a slab of sandstone, inside which there was a 
small hollow crystal figure of a hansa or goose, ^ containing 
a thin gold plate 2f inches long and nearly 1 inch broad, 
inscribed with Ariano-Pali characters. The letters have been 
punched on the plate from the back, so that they appear in 
relief on the upper side.f Several of the letters are of 
unusual for ms which renders some portion of the reading 
doubtful, but the greater number of the letters are distinct 
and indisputable. I read the whole as follows : 

Siraa Bhagavato dhato prethavetiye Matuha-sisa Pikiha sasi 
Boora-sasi Atiyo hateliajati. 

The translation is extremely difficult, owing partly to the 
doubtful value of some of the letters, and partly to our 
ignorance of the provincial dialect of the record. Babu 
liajendra Mittra has published a tentative translation, to 
which I must take exception, as it ignores the two moat 
distinct words Main and BitUt or “ mother” and “ father,” 
which are of such freo[uent occurrence in these short dedi- 
catory records of the Buddhists. I do not presume to give 
any translation myself, but I may venture to suggest that 
the word sirm most probably refers to the “head,” or 
sira of Buddha which was offered in this very place. I 
think also that the word dhato may refer to the dhatu or 
“ relic” which was found inside the crystal hansa when it was 
first discovered. Dhatu is the technical term for a bone- 
relic, and dhagola, one of the well known names for a stupa, 
is only the Pali from of the Sanskrit dhatu-gaThha^ or the 
“ relic receptacle.” I conclude therefore that the stupa was 
probably erected either over a piece of the head bone 
(siru-dlmt'aj of Buddha, or over some other relic in the 
holy ground of the “ head offering of Buddha.” 


^ Bengal Adiatic Society’s Jouraal, 1862, p. 175. 

t Sec Plate .LIX,, iig. 4, for a copy of this inscription,. The circular stone-box and 
l-iio crystal gooso arc now in the British Museum, but the inscription is not with them. ■ 
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No. 33 is a small mined tope, with a square recess in the 
centre, which was long ago explored by the Yillagers. No. 34 is 
a small monastery. No. 35 is a small circular room or a large 
well 10 feet in diameter, full of rubbish, inside which the 
villager Nur found a gold plate weighing 38 Rupees, and 
worth upwards of 600 Rupees. It was lying loose amongst the 
rubbish against the wall of the chamber. No. 36 is a small 
ruined tope, in which Nur found a small stone box, two 
niOTXQhmsas, or geese, along with some copper coins, gold and 
silver leaf, and a few beads. There was no inscription with 
this deposit. 

We now come to the Jhandiala group of monuments 
in the land of the Bahar-hhdna, of which No. 37, called 
Jhandidla-ka‘dheri, is the loftiest mass of ruin now existing 
near Shah-dheri. The mound is 45 feet in height, and about 
250 feet square at base. Prom its size as well as from its 
position I judge the mound to be the remains of a great 
temple. I therefore began clearing the top, but as there was 
no appearance of masonry, I dug two broad trenches at right 
angles across the mound which, at 7 and 8 feet deep, disclosed 
three of the walls of a large birilding. I continued the excava- 
tions to a depth of 12 feet without reaching the fourth wall ; 
but as I was now satisfied that the building was a temple, the 
work was stopped. The wells were of different thicknesses, 
that to the west being 10 feet 7 inches, that to the east 9 feet 
6 inches, while that to the north was only 6 feet 2 inches. 
The breadth of the room between the east and west walls was 
28 feet. In making this excavation, the workmen found a 
large copper coin of Azas, amidst a quantity of ashes, mixed 
■with a white flakey substance like crushed asbestos. The 
quantity of ashes was so great that I concluded that the 
building must have been destroyed by fire. 

No. 38 is a large square mound of ruins, 29 feet in 
height, situated close to the west side of the temple just 
described. The whole mound is covered with large cut 
stones, -which are half hidden by scrubby thorn bushes. I 
traced six parallel walls running north and south, and four 
running east and west. The outer dimensions were 176^ 
feet by lOSJ feet ; but the greater length -was made up by 
a court-yard 58 feet broad at the south end. The walls 
varied from 4|- to 61- feet in thickness, and the rooms from 
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9J to 15 feet in breadth. At the south end of the main 
building there is a ruined flight of steps leading into the 
court-yard through a gap in the outer vail, which was no 
doubt the position of the main entrance. I conclude that 
this mound was the remains of a monastery attached to the 
great temple. 

No. 89 is a small ruined tope, which was opened by 
Nur without result. No. 40 is a large ruined tope, standing 
in the centre of a square enclosure, distant 1,200 leet to 
the north of the two great ruins Just described, and due 
north also of the gates of Sir-Kap and Hathil. This was 
also explored by Nur, who states that he found only a large 
polished yellow slab, which he sold to a goldsmith of Rawal 
Pindi for one rupee, who re-sold it for five rupees to form the 
the tombstone of a British soldier. The stupa is now a mere 
heap of stones ; hut after clearing away the loose stones, I 
was able to measure the undisturbed part of the structure, 
which was upwards of 40 feet in diameter. The tope was 
surrounded by a square enclosure containing about 30 cells 
for the attendant monks. The arrangement of this enclo- 
sure, as far as I could trace it, was as follows : The central 
stupa, about 45 feet in diameter, was surrounded by open 
cloisters 8 feet wide, forming a square of 90 feet, behind 
which were the cells of the monks, each 9| feet broad and 
14| feet long. The .outer wall of the monastery was 3 feet 
and the inner wall 2 feet thick, the whole hniiding forming 
a square of 145 feet outside. The entrance was in the centre 
of the south face towards the city. Outside the north-east 
corner there was a small ruined temple which had been 
opened by the villagers. This large stupa, standing in the 
very midst of the Bahar-hhdna land I believe to have been 
the famous monument which Asoka erected on the spot 
where Buddha had made an offering of his head. The 
remains of dentils and other carved stones show that this 
stupa must have been similar in its architectural ornamen- 
tation to the Manikytila and Balar Topes. 

No. 41 is a small ruined tope situated 1,500 feet to 
.the west of the last, and about the same distance to the 
noi’th of the Tahra Nala. This was explored by Nur, who 
states that he discovered in it, along witli the usual frag- 
ments of bone and heads, a copper plate inscription broken 
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in two pieces, wlvicli was given to tlie Gommissioner. From 
memoi’y Nnr drew the size of the plate on a piece of paper 
as C-| inches long and 2 inches broad. The plate was seen 
by numbers of the people of the Shah-dheri, all of whom 
agreed that it was broken in two pieces, but they differed 
as to its length from 8 fingers or 6 inches, to 1 span or 9 
inches. Trom this description of the plate I felt quite 
satisfied that it must be the same as Mr. Roberts’ Tasila 
plate, and this conclusion has been since confirmed by Mr. 
Roberts himself, who has kindly informed me that, to the 
best of his recollection, when he was encamped at Hasan 
Abdal, the man who brought the plate to him said that he 
had found it in the lands of a village some miles to the 
east of Hasan Abdal. As the place of discovery pointed 
out to me by Nur is exactly 9 miles to the E. S. E. of Hasan 
Abdal, I think that the proof of the identity of the two 
plates is most complete and satisfactory. But one difficulty 
still remains to be explained, which is, the position of the 
place of discovery with respect to Taxila itself. In the 
inscription it is distinctly stated that the “deposit of a 
relic of Sakyamuni w’as made by the Satrap Liaho Kusuliiko, 
in the district named Chhema, to the north-east of the city 
of Taxila.” Now, the place of discovery, according to Nur, 
lies almost due north of the old city, although it is N. N. E. 
from the largo village of Shah-dheri. The only probable 
explanation w'hieh I can suggest is the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of my informant Nur, whose explora- 
tions have been so numerous that his memory may easily 
be supposed to have failed in retaining the details of his 
discoveries. His first statement made to myself referred 
the deposit to No. 40, but a fortnight afterwards he changed 
it to No. 41, and as he adhered to this latter statement 
during the rest of my stay near Shah-dheri, I have assigned 
the discovery to that monument. His own wife, how'ever, 
who, during the absence of her husband, was the first to 
inform me of the finding of this plate, referred the discovery 
to one of the ruined topes of Gangu or she could not 

remember wdiich. As Nur himself was evidently uncertain 
whether the copper-plate inscription was found in No. 40 or 
41, I feel inclined to accept the wife’s remembrance of the 
place of discovery as pointing to a more easterly site than 
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No. 41.* I visited C'AjY* myself, wliere I was informed by 
five diiferent witnesses that no inscription of any kind had 
been discovered there, but they had beard that an inscribed 
copper-plate in two pieces had been found near Shah-dheri. 
The ruined monuments of Gdngu have already been des- 
cribed as lying within half a mile of the north-east corner 
of the old city. The balance of evidence, I think, is there- 
fore in favor of the discovery having been made in one of 
the Gangu Topes, to which Nur has ascribed the deposits of 
the crystal hcmsas with the gold inscription, and of the two 
stone Itamas without inscription. To one of these, either 
No. 32 or No. 36, I would assign the deposit of the relic 
of Buddha Avith Mr. Eoberts’ Taxila plate, on the suppo- 
sition that Nur’s memory may possibly have failed him as 
to the exact spots in which his discoveries were made. The 
folloAving amended translation of this important inscription 
has been given by Professor Dowson : t “ In the year seventv- 
eight of the great king, the great Moga, on the fifth day 
of the month Panemos. On this notable occasion, the 
Satrap of CMa/icm and by name Liako Kusuluko 

deposits a relic of the holy Sakyamuni in the Sepatiho, estab’ 
lished in the country called north-east of the city 

of laxila, in honour of the collective body of worshippers 
and of all the Buddhas ; for the honouring of his father 
and mother, for the long life, strength, and prosperity of the 
satiap s son and wife, for the honouring of all his brothers 
and relatives, and for making known his great liberality 
lame, and success.” I 

No. 42 is a very large ruined mound situated about 
three-quarters of _ a mile to the north-west of the great 
Jhandiala-ha-dheri. It is between 300 and 400 feet sciuare 
at base, and Sll feet in height. It is well known to the 


has f verified by p. Belmeriok, who, as Assistaut Comnrissioner, 

iias iiaa tlie mofet huouiable oioiiortunity of ascertaining tlie most exact inforrnqf inn -TBa 

bmm!h"ryrfThe Sfcitv rf hiside IL 

3ust two miles to the north-east of Shah-dheri The two 
ii-eh ?n “h“AVeato-f ^ Ohhaham mi ChnlLa, 

t Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1863, p. 421. 

t See Plate LIX., fig. 2, for a transcript of the original of this inscription. 
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people under the name of Seri-ki~pind, or Siri-Jd-pind, 
which, I think, may possibly refer to the /Sim or “head- 
offering” of Buddha. I made several superficial excavations 
on the top of the mound, which brought to light only the 
foundations of some modern buildings. I dug also a large 
well in the middle, which was carried down to a depth of 12 
feet. Amongst quantities of broken stones and ashes, I 
found a single small pillar of a Buddhist railing of a some- 
wdiat novel pattern, marked with an Arian letter, which, I 
think, must be intended for a numerical figure, as I have 
found several of the Mathura pillars numbered in the same 
way. The piller is only 18-| inches in height, and 3-| by 3 
inches thick. The front face is bevelled on both edges in the 
usual manner, but the sockets for the reception of the rails 
are single segments with flat backs, instead of the usual 
double segments. This pillar must have formed jiart of a 
x-ailing round some holy tree or small object in the court-yard 
of the great monastery, which, I presume, once covered the 
Seri-hi-pind mound. No. 43 is a small ruined tope on the 
west side of No. 42, which has long ago been opened by the 
villagers.* 

No. 44 is a ruined tope in the village of ThupMa, 
inside the ruined city of Sir-Sukh. 

In closing my account of the extensive ruins near 
Shah-dheri, which I have endeavoured to identify with the 
famous Taxila of the Greeks, I may remark that the iden- 
tification is most satisfactorily confirmed by the bearings 
and distances of the next two places visited by Hwen 
Tbsang, both of which will be now described under the 
names of Hasan Abdal and Baoti Bind. The ruins at these 
places form, what may be called, the western group of the 
suburban or outlying remains of Taxila, the ancient capital 
of the Panjab. 

VIII. HASAN ABDAL. 

At 70 li, or Ilf miles, to the north-west of Taxila, 
Hwen Thsang visited the tank of the Serpent King Mdpatra. 

* Mv, Delniciick lias since made a discovery in tMs immediate neiglibeiniiood : 
tlie west of Seri-ld-Pind, about a gimsiiot from the village, at a spot called Thupi, about 8 
icet below the surface’’ was found a stone box, holding a wooden box, which held a silver 
box, inside which, was a gold box, containing some small peai-ls, bits of gold, &o. The 
stone box was found in a .square compartment, near which in a mass of earth w^as found 
a small roll of very thin silver, scarcely one inch in breadth, and very friable, containing an 
inscription in Arian letters, — See Punjab Govcrmimt GuMc* 
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It was 100 paces, or about 250 feet, in circuit, and its pure 
and limpid waters were fringed with lotus flowers of different 
colours. Both the direction and distance of the Chinese 
pilgrim, point to Hasan Abdal, which bears north-west 10 
miles distant from Shah-dheri by the new main road, and 
at least 11 miles by either of the two old roads. This 
agreement is fully confii*med by the presence of the famous 
spuing of Bilba-Wali, or Panja-Sahib, as it is now called by 
the Sikhs. The shrine of the saint is situated on the peak 
of a lofty and precipitous hill, about one mile to the east 
of the town. At the north-west foot of this hill numerous 
springs of pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and 
form a clear and rapid rill which falls into the Wdh rivulet, 
about half a mile to the west of the town. The tank of 
Baba-Wali, or Panja-Sahib is a small square reservoir of 
clear winter, which wms full of fish on both occasions when 
I have visited the place, in 1848 and ISGl. It is surrounded 
by small dilapidated brick temples, and on the west side 
the water gushes out from beneath a rock marked with a 
rude representation of a hand, w^hich the Sikhs ascribe to 
their founder Bdha Ndnalc. The jflace has been briefly 
described by Elphinstone, Moorcroft, Burnes, and Hugel, 
but the legend of the spring is given by Moorcroft alone. 
Both ho and Elphinstone take Baba-Wali and Hasan Abdhl 
for one and the same person. But, according to the infor- 
mation which I received, Baba-Wali, Kauddri, was a saint 
from Kandahar, whose zidrat, or shrine, is on the top of the 
hill, while Hasan, surnamed Abdal, or the “ mad,” w^as a 
Gnjar, wEo built the Sardi wiiieh still goes by his name, and 
W'hose tomb is at the foot of the hill as stated by Moorcroft. 

In the time of Hw'en Tiisang, A. D. 630, the legend 
of the place referred to the Ndga or Serpent King of the 
fountain, named Mdpatra. Whenever the people wanted 
rain or fine w'eather, they proceeded to the tank in 
company with some Srdmanas or ascetic Buddhists, and 
snapping their fingers, invoked the JS'agas aid in a mild 
voice, and at once obtained their wishes. This is the 
Buddhist legend, which w^as probably succeeded by a 
Brahmanical version, and that again by a Muhammadan 
one, and the last, in its turn, has given wmy to the Sikh 
legend related by Moorcroft.* According to "this accurate 
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traveller, tlie block of stone from wbicli tbe holy spring 
gushes forth is “ supposed to have been sanctified by a 
miracle wrought there by Nanak, the founder of the Sikh 
faith. N^nak, coming to the place fatigued and thirsty, 
thought he had a claim upon the hospitality of his brother 
ascetic, and invoked the spirit of B4ba Wali for a cup of 
water. The Muhammadan saint, indignant at the presump- 
tion of an unbeliever, replied to his application by throwing 
a stone at him of several tons weight. N4nak caught the 
missile in his hand, and then placed it on the ground, leav- 
ing the impression of his fingers upon its hard substance. 
At the same time he commanded water to flow from it, and 
this constituted the rill here observable.” It is from this 
story that the place has received the Sikh name of Panja- 
Sdhib, or the holy “hand-mark” of Ndnak. 

The above is the usual story of the Sikh priests, but on 
enquiring amongst the Muhammadans, I was referred to a 
Bakir at the tomb of Hasan AbdM from w’hom I received 
the following curious version of the legend : “ Janak 

llaja had two servants, named Moti R^m and Nanak. On 
the occasion of a particular sacrifice, the Eaja appointed 
separate duties to each of his servants, and amongst them 
Moti Ram was appointed to keep the door, and Nanak to 
remove the leaves in which the food had been wrapped. 
During the ceremony, a dog rushed in through the door 
towards the Raja. Moti Ram followed the dog and broke 
its back with a stick, when he was severely reproved by 
Nd<aak for his cruelty. Raja danak then addressed his two 
servants saying, — ‘ Moti Ram, you have behaved as a 
Mlechlia, but you, Ndnak, as a man full of compassion. In 
the Kal-jug you will both ^ born again ; Nanak in K41u 
Katii’s house in Talwandi, and Moti Ram as Wali in the 
house of a Mogal in Kandar.’ When Baba N4nak wms re- 
born, he went to Wall’s house in Kand4r and said, ‘ Do you 
remember me?’ ‘No said Wali, but do you open my eyes !’ 
Then Ninak opened the eyes of Wali, and he saw and re- 
membered his former birth, and fell at the feet of his former 
companion. N4nak then turned Wali into wind and him- 
self into toater, and they came both to the town of H4ro, 
which is now called Hasan Abd41, when Nanak placed his 
hand on the rock, and they resumed their shapes. But ever 
since then the pure water has never ceased gushing forth 
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from tlio rock, and the pleasant breeze has never ceased 
playing about the town of Haro.” 

In this form of the story I think that I can recognize a 
genuine Buddhist legend, which may be almost completely 
restored to its early form by substituting the name of 
Buddha for that of Ndnak, and the name of the Ndga King, 
Elapatra, for that of Moti Bam. The last was the cruel 
serpent who destroyed life, or, as Hwen Thsang says, the 
Elapatra tree, while the first was the compassionate Buddha, 
who, pitying the sufferings of mankind, must have overcome 
and converted the N4ga. In the substitution of the dog of 
the Eakir’s legend for the tree of Hwen Thsang, I think 
that we may detect a Muhammadan version in which the 
"Wali perhaps played the most conspicuous part. The name 
of Kandar, also, I would refer to the neighbouring district 
of Gdndhdra, across the Indus, as a more probable locality 
for the scene of the original Hindu legend. I would also 
refer the obtainment of the wind and water of the Eakir’s 
version to the old legend of Hwen Thsang, who relates that, 
whenever the people wanted ‘ rain’ (or ‘ fine weather’) or in 
other words, “ water and wind,” they invoked the Naga of 
the tank. The whole story is eminently Buddistical, and 
its evident connection with the legend of Hwen Thsang is 
a most satisfactory proof of the identity of the clear spring 
of Hasan Abdal with the N4ga fountain of the Chinese 
pilgrim. It is equally also a proof of the identity of the 
vast ruins near Shah-dheri with the ancient Taxila. 

The accuracy of this identification is supported by the 
existence of several Buddhist ruins near the well known 
cypress garden of the Mogal EiAperors. The most impor- 
tant of these is a large and loftj^ mound, about 20 feet high 
on its north face, but 60 on its south face towards the garden, 
which is close by on the opposite bank of the rivulet. On 
this mound I traced the ruins of a monastery, 200 feet square, 
and of a large stupa, both of which had been pulled down 
to furnish materials for the works of the Mogal Emperors. 
Amongst the ruins of the stwpa, one of my servants picked 
up a piece of copper vessel, and within the walls of the 
monastery one-half of a square copper Greco-Bactrian coin. 
Eight hundred feet to the east of these ruins there is another 
lofty mound on which I traced the foundation walls of a 
large square building, which was probably a temple. To 
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tlie soutli of the last, and due east from the garden, there 
is a third mound of smaller dimensions which I take to he 
the remains of a temple. All these mounds are covered 
■with large cut stones and fragments of pottery.-'^' 

The ancient name of the town is said to have been Haro, 
which is most likely true, as the large stream, only three 
miles to the westward, is called the Haro Eiver. I was told, 
however, by one of 'the Sikh priests, that the place was 
formcly called Bat-lcarad, which he referred to some kind of 
Bat, or Banian tree. But I think it more probable that this 
name is only a corruption of the Arabic hut-hadah, or 
“ idol-house,” which was the common term applied by the 
Muhammadan conquerors to all the Indian temples ; and I 
would refer the name to the large ruined temple on the 
second mound to the east of the monastery and stupa, and to 
the north-east of the cypress garden. 


IX. BAOTI BIND. 

On leaving the Ndga fountain, Hwen Thsang proceeded 
about 30 U, or 5 miles, to the south-east, to a gorge between 
two mountains, where there was a stnpa built by Asoka, 
about 100 feet in heiglit. This was the place where S6kya 
Buddha was said to ha^^Kedioted the period when the future 
Mcutreya Buddha appear ; besides the stuyoa there 

was a monastery whic^SpI, been in ruins for a long time. 
The distance points neighbourhood of Baoti Bind, 

■where I found the rui lK» a large town and of several 
Buddhist monuments. -^I^^he bearing is east, which it 
certainly should be, as a'^^Mh-east direction would have 
carried the pilgrim far a^s ^^M om the hills into the open 
plain about half way t &^^Mfe ka-SarM. Baoti-Bind is a 
small village situated on .^’^loient mound, or pind, on the 
right bank of the Baoti Nala, and at the west end 

of a rocky hill which s^f^^es as far as the Haro River. 
In the “ gorge” betwc^^^e Baoti ridge and the Hasan 
AbdM ridge, there is a hill forming three sides of a 

square which is usuallj^^lid Langar-hot, but is also known 
as Srihot.i This was ^'^me of the fort, which was formed 
by closing the open the hill with a strong wall. The 
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earth. As the chamber continued below this level, the work 
■was carried on down to 22 feet, w^here all trace of the square 
shaft being lost, the work was stopped. The earthen-w'are 
vessel was about one-third part filled with fine red clay, 
amongst which I found a gold coin of about A. D. 600 or 
600, which is of very common occurrence in the Panjib 
and N. W. India.* The other objects were a small flat 
circle of gold, with a bead drop in the middle, a minute silver 
coin much worn, some small colored beads, and some frag- 
ments of bone. The state of this deposit shows that it had 
never been disturbed, but the presence of the gold coin proves 
that the stupa is not older than A. D. 600, and, therefore, that 
it cannot be the Maitreya stupa ^YMch. as build by Asoka. 

The ruins of Baoti Pind occupy several lofty mounds 
on the right bank of the Baoti Nala, to the noi’tli and south 
of the modern village. The ancient coins, which are found 
there in considerable numbers, show that the place must have 
been inhabited long before the time of Asoka. But the natural 
advantages which the site possesses in its never failing springs 
of water are so great that there can be little doubt that the 
position must have been occupied from the very earliest times. 
The chief spring, called the “ Mir Sahib fountain,” which is in 
the bed of the Nala between the village and Langar-kot, gushes 
out in a copious stream, which is said to be sufficient to turn 
two mills. To the south-east of the village there are the 
remains of one largo square building which looks almost too 
large for a monastery, and which may have been a country 
seat of the ancient kings of Taxila. Amongst its ruins I 
found a considerable quantity of lapis laztiU in small frag- 
ments, just such as I afterwards discovered scattered over 
the Bir mound near Shah-dheri, but which are not found 
at all amongst the monastic remains of MdnikyMa. Por 
these reasons I believe that the foundations of the large 
square building to the south-east of Baoti Bind must , have 
belonged to some place of the laity, rather than to a 
monastery or other religious edifice. To the east of the 
village I found a ruined stupa which had been opened 
by the people, wdio professed to have made no dis- 
covery in it. They told the same story at first of another 
s^wpa to the north of the village, but as I had received 
certain intelligence of the discovery of a crystal hansa, or 


* See Wilsoii's Ariana Anti<iu% Plate XYIII., figs, 27 and 28. 
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gooKse, in this north tope, they were obliged to acknowledge 
it. According to the villagers, the discovery consisted of" a 
crystal frog (the Imnsa with closely packed wings) which 
was deposited in a stone box. The box was broken, and tlie 
headmen of the village quarrelled about the possession of 
the crystal goose, which was at length taken to the Deputy 
Commissioner, who told them to settle the matter amongst 
themselves. It was afterwards offered for sale in E4wal 
Pindi, but as the dealers said it was of no value, it is said to 
have been soon forgotten and lost. 

Baoti Find is on the high road leading from Hasan 
Abdal towards Haripur in Hazara. The name is most pro- 
bably a modern one, but that of Langar-kot is, I think, an 
old one. The people have no tradition about the place, 
except that the fort had belonged to Haja Sir -leap, the anta- 
gonist of Basdlu, whose name is associated with all the old 
cities in the Sindh-Sagar Doab. The story of Easalu has 
been well told by General Abbott, but the legend of Sir-leap 
and his brothers and sisters still remains to be unravelled. 
I propose to attempt this hereafter. 

X. BALAR. 

The tope of Balar has been described by Burnes and 
noticed by (General Court. It stands in a most commanding 
position on the last spur of the long range of hills which 
forms the north boundary of the Haro Valley. It can be 
seen by a traveller along the high road for a length of 8 
miles from Kala-ka-Sarai to "Wah. It is 5|- miles to the 
north of Shah-dheri, on the east side of the high road lead- 
ing to Haripur in Hazara, and about half a mile to the 
north of the Haro Eiver. "When Burnes saw the tope, it 
was still in good preservation, except on the side where the 
Native Chief had opened it. As he describes a square shaft 
or chamber of cut stone, it is certain that the tope must 
have contained some deposit, and most probably one of 
some value, as the people attribute the opening to General 
Ventura, which we know to be false, as General Court ex- 
pressly states that the " large tope at Pahler was explored 
by the Native Chief.” I presume that this notice refers 
to the Gakar Chief of Kh4npur on the Haro, but the pre- 
sent Chief declared to me that the tope was opened long 
. before the time of his predecessor. : 
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Burnes’ description of the Balar tojje as 50 feet liigli 
and like that of M^nikytila is sufficiently correct, hut the 
sketch published in his travels will give a very^ erroneous 
idea of the true form of the building. Its design was, in 
all respects, similar to that of the great MAnikyMa tope, 
namely, a hemispherical dome with a cylindrical plinth of 
the same width, supported on a base of a greater diameter, 
which gave a raised pathway round the building for the 
perambulation of devout Buddhists. All this is lost sight 
of in Burnes’ sketch, which represents the lower part of 
the building as sloping inwards, something like the Colum- 
bus egg-house of the King of Oudh. The fact is that the 
whole of the outer facing of the lower part beneath the line 
of pilasters, has fallen down, so that the present base of 
the building is really smaller than its body. But since 
Burnes saw the tope, other excavations have been made 
which have brought down about one-third of the structure 
on the east side, and the building is now in such a tottering 
and dangerous state that it cannot possibly last more than 
a few years longer. It is fortunate, therefore, that my visit 
to the Balar tope was made while it was still standing, so 
that I was able to take the necessary measurements and 
drawings for the correction of the inaccurate sketch given 
by Burnes.* 

At present the Balar tope is about 43 feet in height 
above the rock on which it stands, but as the top of the 
building is much dilapidated, the original height of the 
dome must have been a feet more. By the mean of three 
measurements, I found tbo diameter to be 44 feet, and the 
cylindrical plinth 9-| feet high at a distance of 16-|' feet 
above the rook. These numbers give a total height of 47 
feet to the top of the hemisphere, but the finished building, 
with its square pinnacle, surmounted by several tiers of 
umbrellas, could not have been less than 80 or 90 feet in 
height. The plinth is divided, like that of the MAnikydla 
tope, into two distinct portions by a broad belt of bold 
mouldings, the upper half being ornamented with a line of 
deep dentils, and the lower half with a row of 32 pilasters. 
The pilasters arc 4 feet 4 inches from centre to centre, 
which, multiplied by 32, gives a circumference of 138 feet 

Bee riatc LX.!., (oi- a view of this tope, and Plate LIV. for the position of Balar in 
the mail of Taxiia. Burnes’ view will be found in lik Tz’avels into Bokhara., I, p. 71; 
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made tlirotigh the GM* TImp, or “ split tope,” of Shalipnr. 
lii the BiUlarpiu- Tope one great cut, 16 feet broad, has been 
luiule right through from east to west, a little to the south 
of the centre. This is met by another cut, 16 feet wide 
from the north, which passes through the centre of the 
building. In the middle of this escawation, General Ven- 
tura is said to have found a complete human skeleton, and a 
silver SUa-Hihni, or coin, with figures upon it. All my in- 
formants, wdio belonged to five different places, were unani- 
mous about the discovery of the full length skeleton, and I 
afterwards found that the fact was well known in all the 
neighbouring villages. In 1861, however, Major Pearse was 
informed that this discovery w’’as made in the Tarndioa Tope, 
whicdi wall be described hereafter, and that nothing was 
found iir the Badarpur Tope. It is much to be regretted 
that General Ventura did not publish the result of his explo- 
rations amongst the topes of the Haro Valley. The only 
notice of his operations that we possess is the brief state- 
ment of General Court that “near Khanpur General Ven- 
tura opened several cupolas.”* Three of these I have 
traced through the reports of the people, but their accounts 
of the discoveries are generally so much exaggerated that 
I place but little reliance in the details unless they are 
corroborated by other testimony. In the present instance 
the fact of the discovery of a complete skeleton was con- 
firmed by llaja Haidar Baksh, the Gakar Chief of Khd.npur, 
whose intelligence and veracity are certainly entitled to 
every respect. The deposit of the entire body, instead of 
a few pieces of bone from the burnt ashes, w^as sometimes 
practised by the Buddhists, as in the case of Kasyapa 
Buddha near SrA-vasti, but the practice was so rare that this 
Badarpur de]30sit is the first and only example that has yet 
been met with amongst the many hundreds of topes that 
have been explored. 

The Badai’imr sfnpa stood in the midst of a large open 
court upwards of 200 feet square, with some considerable 
buildings on the north and south sides. About 160 feet to 
the east I traced the foundations of a great monastery with 
an open court-yard of 147 feet square in the middle, sur- 
rounded by numerous cells which increased the dimensions 


'5^ Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, p. '174. 
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wliicli Major Pearse obtained “ a little silver box wbicli con- 
tained a very large but valueless emerald, some bones, beads, 
and gold leaf, along with a steatite box containing Bactrian 
copper coins and beads.” The other ruins are situated to 
the south of the village, on a long narrow ridge from 200 
to 300 feet in height. The lowest of these, marked A. on. 
the plan, is a small ruined stupa,. 22^: feet in diameter, and 
11 feet high, which was said to have been only partially 
explored by the villagers. I continued the excavation to a 
depth of 19-| feet, until it reached the bare rock, without 
finding any trace of a relic chamber. I presume, therefore, 
that the actual deposit of this tope may have been dis- 
covered long ago by the villagers, and was cast aside as of 
no value in their eyes. Close beside this tope I traced the 
foundations of a small monastery. At a short distance to 
the north there is another ruined tope, marked B-. on the 
plan, which has also been opened by the villagers, who, as 
usual, profess to have found no deposit of any kind. Close 
by, on the north side, there is another ruined tope, marked 
C. on the plan, which is said to have been opened by Major 
Pearse. According to most of my informants, the deposit in 
this tope consisted of a golden figure, Sona-ka-hut, which is 
no doubt the small copper shipa which was discovered by 
Major Pearse in a tope at Jaoli in March 1851’. As the 
copper must still have retained some traces of its original 
gilding, the account of the people is sufficiently accurate to 
enable us to verify the nature of the discovery. At a short 
distance to the north of the last, there are the remains of a 
small square temple, marked D. on the plan, which has been 
cleared out by the villagers. To the east of this temple, and 
higher up the hill, there are the square basement walls of a 
large building, marked E. on the plan, which, from the re- 
mains of some straight walls, I judged to be a temple. 

XIII. TAENAWA. 

Tarnawa is a small village on the left bank of the Haro 
Eivei’, 3 miles to the south-w-est of Khltnpur, and miles to 
the north-east of Jaoli.* About 1,200 feet to the west of 
the village there are the remains of a large stupa, marked K. 


^ See Plate LIY., Map of Taxila, for the position of Jaoli. 
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on the plan, about 46 feet in diameter and 20 feet liigli, 
wliicli is said by tbe people to bare been esplored by General 
Ventura. According to most of my informants, no dis- 
coyery was made in this tope, but others declared that 
either two or four copper vessels were found in it, of whicli 
one contained silver coins. Apparently this is the tope in 
which, as Major Pearse was informed in 1851, “ General 
Ventura dug out things to which tlie Natives attribute great 
value.” On the east side there are the ruins of a largo 
monastery about 200 squai’e feet. E-ather more than half a 
mile to the south there is a steep hill about 600 or 600 feet 
in height, on which there are three topes, of which two arc 
said to be unopened, and the third to have been only par- 
tially explored, when the work was stopped by the Kaja. 
The last statement was confirmed by the Chief himself, birt 
as he was not aware of the existence of the two unexplored 
topes, I concluded that it would be a mere waste of time to 
visit the place. The positions of these three topes, as 
pointed out to me, are marked in the plan by the letters 
L., M., and N. 

Eaja Haidar Buksh also informed me that there were 
several unexplored topes up the valley of the Haro Eiver. 
These are, no doubt, the very topes tliat are mentioned by 
Major Peai'se as remaining unopened at Karala, Pumbala, 
and Pal4ka. It is therefore very much to be hoped that 
these few stupas, which are, perhaps, the only intact ones 
now remaining, may escape the hands of the plundering 
Natives who secrete the gold and silver coins and destroy ail 
other objects which they find, lest they sliould lead to their 
detection. I would suggest that these few remaining topes 
should bo carefully opened under the eye of some trust- 
worthy person who should be directed to note accurately the 
position and state of each object of discovery. The neces- 
sity for this caution has been forced upon my attention by 
the great number of Eoman and Indo-Scytbian gold coins 
that have lately been offered for sale at Eawal Eindi ; many 
of these have been in. such fine condition that it is quite 
certain they could never have been in much circulation, and, 
therefore, we are justified in concluding that they must have 
been discovered either in topes, or in other deposits under 
srrouud. 


KUllMAL. 

XIV. KURMAL. 

Tliere are tliree neigliboiaring villages of the name of 
Kurm wliich are distinguished from each other as Eurmcll, 

Eurm’Guiar, and Knrm P^rcha. The first is situated ex- 
actly one mile to the south of the great Shahpur tope, and 

about W miles to the east-sou th-east of the Bir mound. The 

"second is nearly two miles to the east of KurmM, on the old 
road to Eawal Pindi by the Shaldita Pass, and the last is 
about one mile to the north-north-east of Eurm Gujar. 
Is car the first and second of these villages there are several 
ruined topes and monasteries, besides some natural caves 
wliich, from the vicinity of four small topes, would appear to 
liave been once occupied by Buddhist_ monks. All the topes 
have been opened previously by the villagers, who, as usual, 
profess to have found nothing. These remains, therefore, 
possess but little interest in themselves, but they are of 
importance as being probably connected with the history of 
the great Eing Asoka. 

During his stay at TaJehasila, Hwen Thsang visited the 
sUma which the people had built over the spot where 
Kundla, the eldest son of Asoka, had been deprived of his 
eyes through the false accusation of his step-mother. The 
story is told at some length by Burnouf, from whom we 
learn how the prince’s sight was afterwards restored, and the 
wicked step-mother duly punished.* The position of the 
spot is rather ambiguously described by Hwen Thsang as 
being “outside the town on the south-east side, and on the 
north flank of a hill which faces the south.” I have already 
stated that the village of Eurmal is to the east-south-east of the 
Bir mound, and I may now add that it is due south-east from 
tlie citadel of Hatial. It lies, therefore, in the precise direc- 
tion indicated by Hwen Thsang. Now, the topes of Eurmiil 
arc situated one mile to the south of the village, on a 
northern spur of the Mdrgala range of hills, which, as it runs 
almost due east and west, may truly be said to face the south. 
The position of the chief tope of Eurmal tallies, therefore, 
so exactly with the site of Eundla Stupa as described by 
Hwen Thsang, that I have but little hesitation in proposing 
their identity" The close agreement of the names is also 
curious, although it is perhaps accidental. But with the 


'A* Introduction a THistuire de BuddMsme Indien, p. 40, 
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two viOages of Kurm Gujar, and Kurm Parcha so close at 
hand, it is easy to see how the name of Kuncda, or Kunal 

would be altered to Kumidl, to make it assimilate with tlip 
others. 

; The pripipal tope of Kurmai, marked A. on the plan 
IS a large ruined mound of solid stone work about 60 feet in 
diameter, and upwards of 20 feet in height. It had been 
opened previously by the villagers, but as the courses of 
stone appeared intact at the bottom of the opening, I con 
tinned the excavation down to the solid rock, withoutfindino- 
any traces of a deposit. Close by to the west there is a 
ruined monastery, 120 feet square, with all the monks’ cells 
still easily traceable, and a small ruined tope marked B 
which has been previously explored. Lower down there are 
the turns of two other topes, marked C. and D., with a small 
monastery. The latter tope was opened by the principal 
zemindar of the village, who assured me that he had found 
nothing but bones in the deposit. At the foot of the hill 
there is an old tank, and the fields, for about half a mile to 
the north, are covered with stones and broken potterv 
Kurmaf great extent of the old village of 

of KurmM, which are situated one mile to 
the south-east of the village, are natural fissures in the rock, 

< a height of about 60 feet above the ground. The princi- 
pal one, ealled/sffMM ffupha, or the “great cave,” is 40 feet 
m length, but its breadth is small, and there are no traces of 
long occupation. On the sloping terrace of the hill, imme- 

remains of four stmas 

with ttfr opened by Nfir of Shah-dheri, 

witJi tlie usual result ot no discoyery. 

low Ml! situated on 

i !/ a mile to one mile to the east and south- 

.. t of the village. The most remarkable of these remains 

a monasteiy, which is 
peiched on a precipitous height immediately above two copious 

K“oH “ brawlmg Se! 

oo«i 1 j^onks showed much good taste in choosing this 
ICS 1 beautiful spot for their monastery. The^ siupa 

viliagm^ opened previously by the 
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■With these topes of Kurmil I close my accoimt of 
the ruins which still exist around the ancient Taxila, 
Altogether I have traced the remains of 55 topes, 28 monas- 
teries and 9 temples, of which the largest are quite equal 
, .. in sisse to any that have yet been discovered. The number 

of these remains that has escaped the destructive intolerance 
of the Muhammadans is wonderfully large. Many of them, 
'/ no doubt, owe their safety to their singularly unattractive 
positions on the tops of steep waterless hills. The escape 
of others is, perhaps, due to the large si 2 se of the stones they 
are built with, which defied the powers of ordinary des- 
tructiveness. But, perhaps, the most active agent in their 
favor was the greater proximity of the ancient city, whose 
ruins must have furnished materials for the houses of Shah- 
dhcri for several centuries. As Shah-dheri itself is a very 
large village containing 950 houses, and about 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, the amount of materials carried away from the old city 
must have been very great indeed; and to this cause chiefly 
I would attribute the complete disappearance of all the 
buildings from the nearest part of the did city on the ruined 
f mound of Bir. 

f ■ 

XV. RAWAL PINDI, OR GAJIPUR. 



In General Court’s map of the District of Taxila there 
is a mipola, or tope, placed on each side of Kawal Pindi.* 
il'he first of these is a remarkable object close to the north 
side of the road about 5 miles from the city. It is a long 
mound about 20 feet in height, and covered with cut stones. 
An old excavation has disclosed the four walls of a square 
temple facing the east; hut I could not learn anything about 
the ruin from the people, who simply call it TJtupi, which 
means a ruined tope, the term thup being applied only to 
topes that are actually standing, such as those of Manikydla, 
Balar, and the Khaibar Pass. The site of the other cupola 
is still preserved in the name of the village of Tliupi, or 
topi, in the latest maps, which is just half way between the 
Suhan Biver and the cantonment of Bawal Pindi. The tope 
itself no longer exists, as it was pulled down some years ago to 
^■’“Umish materials for the jail. In the excavations near the 

Bengal i static Society's Journal, Y*, 409. 
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jail, several interesting discoveries were made, of wliicli 
the most note-worthy are an oil lamp of classical shape 
with an Arian inscription, said to be now in the British 
Museum; and a cup of mottled sienna, colored steatite, 




2 1 inches in height, and 3 inches in diameter, covered witli 
a flat lid. Every year after rain coins are found on the 
site of the present cantonment, about the ice pits, the Idgah, 
the Sadar Bazir, and the old parade. The ground is still 
thickly covered with broken pottery, amongst which frag- 
ments of metal ornaments are occasionally discovered. 
During the last three years several didrachms of Hippos- 
tratus and Azas have been picked up on the old parade 
ground, and during the present year a didrachm of Apol- 
iodotus has been found in the same place. The only infor- 
mation that I could obtain about the place -was a vague 
tradition that, on this site, there had formerly been a large 
city, one Icos or about 1|- miles in length, which was called 
Ocfjnipur, or Gdjipiir, and which was chiefly occupied by 
Sondls who are a division of the Jcl,ts. A small village, 
named Gajiii, still exists about 3 miles to the north of Ehwal 
Pindi, and as it is on the same bank of the stream as the 
cantonment, it most probably preserves the old name of-^^ 
the city. Ehw'al Pindi itself is a modern town, situated on -■ 

The old city was 


the low ground to the east of the stream, 
on the high road leading to the Shdklita Pass over the 


Margala range. Shdldita itself is famous for a 
which is much frequented by Hindu pilgrims. 


largo cave, 


XVI. MANIKYALa. 

The name of Milnikyhla has become well knowm by the 
description of Elpbinstone, and by the explorations of 
Generals Ventura and Court. It is said to have been derived 
from Baja Man or Mhnik, who built the great stupa to the 
south of the village. This tradition is probably correct, as 
I discovered a coin and relic deposit of the Satrap Jihom/ya 
or Zeionises, the son of Mamgal, in a small tope to the east 
of the village. The old tovm is usually said to have been 
called Mhnikpur or Maniknagar, and it is so named in all the 
versions that I have heard of the curious legend of Bhsdlu, 
which place the residence of the Bcthhasas, or Demons, in 
the old city to the north of the great tope. As the capital 
of the MCihsliasuSf it is sometimes also called Bedadnagar, or 
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tlie “ City of Injustice but as this is the usual name that 
is applied to any hostile city in eastern legend, it can only 
bo accepted as a mere epithet. Indeed, the very same name 
is given by Firdausi to the city of King Kafur, “ the eater 
of "human beings,” who was killed by the hero Rustam.* 
But as these are the main points in the story of the hero 
RasMu, the slayer of “ the man-eating R&kshasa,” it may 
bo inferred that the two legends had a common origin, and, 
therefore, that they must have belonged to the same place. 
I think, also, that the name of King Kafur may be identified 
with that of Baja Sir-FCajp, the human enemy of R&silu. 

An interesting account of the legend of E^sdlu has 
been given by Colonel Abbott, t I have heard many versions 
of this legend myself, all of which agree in the main points 
of the story, although they differ in some of the minor 
details. The legend belongs essentially to the District of 
Btdtcdr, between the Jhelam and Indus, but it is well known 
at Ambd-Ka^n near Labor, the legendary residence of Baja 
Sir-Kap, and also amongst the Gujars of Buriya and 
Sah^ranpur, on the upper course of the Jumna. The last 
fact is both curious and interesting, as it would seem to 
prove that the Gujars of ^he Jumna had emigrated from the 
Sindh S4gar Doab, bringing with them to their new abodes 
the legends of their Indo-Scythian forefathers. According 
to all the accounts which I have collected, Rdsi,lu, son of 
Sitlivahan, Raja of Syalliot, was the enemy of the seven 
Bdkshasas, who lived at Mdnikpur, or TJdinagar, to the 
west of the Jhelam, The former place is the well known 
Manikyala, and the latter is most probably Sakrahasti in the 
Bakrilla Bass, and the Sagala or Euthymedia of Ptolemy. 
Every day these Rhkshasas ate a man, the victim being 
drawn by lot from the people of Manikpur. One day RdsMu 
came to the city where he found a woman cooking her food, 
and * alternately weeping and singing. Astonished at her 
strange behaviour, Rd,s41u addressed the woman, who replied — 
“ I sing for joy, because my only son is to be married to-day, 
and I weep for grief because he has been drawn by lot as the 
victim of the R^kshasas.” “ Weep no more,” said R^sMu, 
“ and keep your son, for I will encounter the R4kshasas.” 


^ Atlvinson^s I'irclausi, p, 290. 
t Bcjigal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1854, p. 159. 
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Accordingly, the seven, demons were all killed, except 
Thera, who is said to he still alive in a cavern of Gandghar, 
whence his heliowings are occasionally heard hy the people. 

The above is a mere outline of this curious legend; hut 
it will he sufficient to enable the reader to follow the different 
steps in my argument for its identification with the Buddhist 
legend of S&kya’s offering of his body to appease the 
hunger of seven tiger cubs. The scene of this legend is 
placed hy Hwen Thsang at 200 U, or 33f miles to the south- 
east of Taxila, which Is the exact hearing and distance of 
MinikyMa from the ruined city near Shah-dheri. Fa Hiau 
simply states that this place was to the east of Taxila ;* hut 
Sung-yun makes it three days’ journey to the south-ea.st, 
which agrees exactly with the 33f miles of Hwen Thsang.f 
These concurring statements enable us to correct an error 
in the travels of Hwen Thsang, vhich place the scene of 
the “ body-offering” across the River Sin-tn,, or Indus, 
instead of across the River Suhcm, which runs between Taxila 
and Mdnikydla. Unfortunately the place is not^ named by 
any one of the Chinese pilgrims, hut its position is so clearly 
marked by their concurring hearings and distances, as to 
leave no doubt of its identity with ^Manikyfda. Here, then, 
we must look for the famous stupa of the ” body-offering” of 
Buddha, which was one of the four great topes of North-West 
India. This I believe to have been the great stupa which 
was successfully explored by General Court. The Huta-murta 
or “body-offering” is twice mentioned in the inscription 
that was found covering the deposit. The other claims of 
this tope to be identified with the body-offering stupa will 
be discussed when I come to describe the existing monu- 
ments of Mfbnikyala. But one fact may be mentioned here. 
“ Originally,” says Hwen Thsang, “ the earth in this place 
was stained with the blood of Buddha, and even in his time 
it had a reddish tint, as well as all the trees and plants in 
its neighbourhood.”! Now, the special characteristic of all 
the ground about General Court’s tope is its extreme 

* Beal’s Fa Hian, c. XI. 

f BeaPs Pa Hian ; compare pp. 193 & 200, the difference between eight dajfj journey to 
Htmikydla, and five days to Taxila, leaves three days between Taxila and Sianikyala. Hweu 
Thsang, Julien, IL, 164, states the distance as 200 IL, or 331 miles, 

5 Julian’s Hwen Thsang, I., 89, 90. 
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rodnoss, a fact which probably may have suggested tbc 
Buddhist legend. 

In comparing this Buddhist tradition with the legend 
of IlastUu, the points of resemblance are sufficiently striking 
and obvious, Bor the compassionate Buddha who had left 
his wife Tasodhard,, w^e have the equally compassionate 
Ihisalu, who had given up the society of his queen Kokila. 
As Buddha offers his body to appease the hunger of the seven 
starving tiger-cubs, so Easalu offers himself instead of the 
■woman’s only son ■who was destined to appease the hunger 
of the seven Edkshasas. Lastly, the scene of both legends 
is laid at Mtlnikpur or M4nikyala. Again, the Bas41u 
legend has come down to us in two distinct forms. In the 
fii'st version, which I take to be the older one, the opponents 
of the hero are all human beings ; while, in the other, they 
are all B4kshasas or Demons, whose story has already been 
given. In the first, the seven enemies are the three brother 
Kajas, — Sir-leap, Sir-Sukh, and Amba, — ■with their four sisters 
— Ketpi, Kalpi, Munda, and Mmdelii. Sir-kap is addicted 
to gambling, and his stakes are human heads, wffiich he 
invariably ■wdns, until opposed by EfisMu. This addition to 
hrxman flesh connects Sir-kap and his brethren both with the 
tiger-cubs of the earlier Buddhist legend, and with the 
Eillishasas of the later one. But this connexion is shown 
perhaps even more plainly in the name of the Bdgli haoliha, 
or “ Tigcr-cub” Eiver, which flows past the seven ruined 
to^svns of Sir-leap and his brothers and sisters. The ruins of 
these seven places, ‘wdiich are still called by their own names, 
although they are better knowm by the general name of 
Amba-Kdpi, are clustered together near the bank of Bagh- 
haohha Eiver, about 25 miles to the 'V'est of Labor, and 10 
miles to tlie south of Shekohpura. The general name of 
Amba-kapi is, perhaps, as old as the time of Ptolemy, who 
places a towm, named Amaleatis or AmaJeapis, as I propose 
to read it, to the ■west of the Hydraotes, almost in the very 
position occupied by those ruins. If this identification is 
admitted, then the names of the three brothers and their 
four sisters must be as old as the second century, and they 
wmuld, therefore, most probably, be the Buddhist designations 
of the seven tiger-cubs. That this -w'as the case seems to me 
almost certain, as the seven names that have been’ handed 
down, without any variation whatever, are all descriptive 
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epithets characteristic of hunger. Thus, Ttap means the 
‘trembling;’ the.' emaciated;’ mna, the ‘raw;’ kapi 

is the feminine ai hcvp ; kalpi is, doubtful ; means the 

‘hairless or ‘mangy;’ and madiya, the ‘lean.’ Similarly, 
the names of the man-eating Bidkshasas are descriptive of 
their propensities. Thus bera means the ‘vengeful;’ ^ 
the ‘furious;’ tera, the ‘roarer,’ and pilmn or ( 
the ‘ cruel.’ I 

In accepting these names as characteristic epithets for 
the seven hungry tiger-cuhs, I infer that the Buddhists had 
represented in a material form, both by sculpture and paint- 
ing, the ideal story of the “ body-offering” illustrative of 
Buddha’s tenderness and compassion. As sculptured reali- 
ties, the forms of the seven starving tiger-cuhs would have 
attracted the special notice of pilgrims, and their names 
would soon have become familiar to the people. Bor those 
reasons I think that the legend of Sir-Kap and his brothers 
and sisters may be as old as the beginning of the Christian 
era. But a geninue Buddhist legend would be incomplete 
without the usual explanatory story, showing how the good 
or bad actions of one birth were rewarded or expiated in the 
next. This custom is well-illustrated by the Hassan Abdfil f 
legend, in which the different positions of N4nak and his 
companion Wali are expressly stated to be the consequences 
of their acts in a previous existence. I infer, therefore, 
that, in the original legend of the seven tiger-cubs, Buddha 
may, perhaps, have been represented as refusing food to 
seven hungry but wicked persons, who, for their own sins, 
were born in the next birth as tiger-cubs, while Buddha was 
re-born as a man destined to be their prey. Some story of 
this kind is, I think, necessary to complete the legend by 
accounting for the transmigration of Sir-kap and his brethren 
into tiger-cubs. It is true that Hwen Thaang does not 
even allude to this prefatory part of the legend, but as he 
altogether omits the Hasan AbdM legend, his silence shows 
only the brevity of the remarks which he made in his daily r 
journal. After the fall of Buddhism, the name of Buddha 
would necessarily have disappeared from the legend in favor 
of some Brahmanical hero, who, in his turn, would have i 
been supplanted by some Persian hero after the conquests | 
of the Muhammadans. In this way I 'would account for the | 
appearance of Easalu in the Indian legend, and for that of | 
, Eustam in the Persian version of Pirdausi.' | 

l|{ ■ ' ' ■ - ' -I 
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Accepting this view of the legend as, at least, a very pro- 
bable one, we may easily explain the present appearance of Ma- 
nikyaia with its numerous ruins of religious edifices, without 
any traces of either city or fort, by the fact that the great 
capital of Manikpur was the ideal creation of the fabulist 
to give reality to the tradition, while the topes and temples 
were the substantial creations of devout Buddhists which 
were steadily increasing in number as long as Buddhism 
was the prevailing religion of the people. General Abbott, 
when he examined the ruins around the M^nikyila tope 
could “not see any evidence of the existence of a city. 
The area occupied by submerged ruins would not have com- 
prised a very considerable village, while the comparatively 
large number of wrought stones denotes some costly struc- 
ture which might have occupied the entire site.” In 1834! 
General Court described “ the ruins of the town itself as of 
very considerable extent, massive walls of stone and lime 
being met with every w^here, besides a great number of 
wells.”* After a careful examination of the site, I have come 
to the same conclusion as General Abbott, that there are no 
traces of a large city ; and I am quite satisfied that all the 
massive walls of cut stone, which General Court truly 
describes as being met with every wdiere, must have belonged 
to costly monasteries and other large religious edifices. 
Doubtless a few private houses might be built of squared 
stones even in a village, but these massive edifices, with 
their thickly gilded roofs, which still repay the labor of dis- 
interment, arc, I think, too numerous, too large, and too 
scattered to be the remains of private buildings even of a 
great city. The people point to the high ground immediate- 
ly to the wmst of the great tope as the site of the Eaja 
Man’s palace, because pieces of plaster are found there only, 
and not in other parts of the ruins. Here it is probable that 
the satraps of Taxila may have taken up their residence when 
they came to pay their respect s of the famous shrine of the 
“ body-gift” of Buddha. Here, also, there may have been 
a small towm of about 1,500 or 2,000 houses, which extend- 
ed to the northward and occupied the whole of the rising 
ground on which the village of M5,niky41a now stands, I 
cslimato the entire circuit of the space that may have been 


Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1853, p. 572. 
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• J 1 as about one mile and a balf, wbicli 

SfauaCfee would give u population of 12.600 

uersonsX ust 6 persons to eaoli house. 

peisons, j i . statements that the 

Tbe g g . and this belief, whether based on 

city was destroyed by , corroborated by the quantities of 
tradition or convic ’ . , found amongst all the ruined 
of diarooal l>y°the excavations 

buildings. P . o-vpnt monastery to the north of General 
which I made in th g_ blaster of the walls blackened 

Court’s tope. ^ ^ blocks of kankar lime-stone turned 

by fire, and they 1 Olio 1 timbers of the roofs also were 

into quick li™®- P charred fragments and ashes. Un- 

easily recognized J , nothing during my researches that 
fortunately, I the destruction of 

offered any clue to fg^the country had fallen 

these buildings, eyen before the 

^TmtocHneSToVitribute their des- 
‘0 ®?lhmameal malignity than to Muham- 

madaniid ‘ \ pilgnm visited M^niky^a 

the'— “tUtha famous t^elpro! hi 

tbrnuo>h a large stone gate which maiKcu tao sp 
tnioUpn „„ lyOnaces, or upwards of Sou icct to 

sacrifice. At IdO oi ' P second stone stupa built 

“f 

imlns I baye retained General Court s numbers i^oml to 
14, and tbe remaining numbers mark the sites of othoi 
: ruins which have not been described by him.* 
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No. 1 is tlie great Mi,nikyaia Tope which was successfully 
explored by Geaeral Ventura.* As the discoyeries made in 
this tope are too well known to need further description, 
I will confine my account to the measurements of the 
building itself, and to a few remarks on the probable period 
of its section. The main body of the building is a solid 
liemisphere of stone, 137 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 400 
feet in circumference, with rests on a double plinth of 
slightly increased diameter. The upper plinth which is 7 
feet in height, is ornamented with cornice and base mould- 
ings, but the centre is plain. The lower plinth, which is 
8 feet 8 indies height, is ornamented with similar mouldings, 
but the centre is dmded by pilasters into 68 panels for 
compartments, winch have a rich and striking effect amid 
the genei-al plainness of the rest of the building. The 
whole rests on a base 13 feet 8 inches high, and 610| feet 
in circumference, which gives a terrace 17 feet 8 inches 
broad all round the plinth of the tope for the perambulation, 
of worshippers. According to these measurements, the 
height of the tope of the hemisphere above the ground is 
exactly 93 feet. But as the pinnacle of these topes, accord- 
ing to a model stupa relic box which I discovered at Mhni- 
kyala, is equal to eight-tenths of the topes themselves, the 
great MdnikyMa Tope when complete, must have been 175 
feet in height. 

E,egarding the age of this tope, I find it difficnlt to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. The coins extracted 
from it by General Ventura are of two distinct and widely 
distant periods. There are coins of Kanerke and Hodrke, 
which date from the beginning of the Christian era, mixed 
with a single coin of Yaso Varmma of Kanoj, who reigned 
not earlier than A. D. 720, and a number of silver Sassano- 
Arahian coins of about the same period. The only possible 
explanation that I can suggest as fully meeting all the 
difficult points of this case, is the following ; I suppose that 
there was on this site an old tope, built during the reign 
of Hoerke, or Hushka, which contained coins of him self and 


* Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 111., 813. Sl4pa is tlie Sanskrit term for a 
niop.nd or barrow, either of masonry or of earth. The Pali form is Thuin^ and also 
Tkt]m^ and eren Thuva h\ tlie earlf Arian inscriptions from the Panjab. The term now 
used is TMp^ for a tolerably perfect building ; wMle is applied to a much ruined 

barrow. It is therefore mucli to be regretted that we should have adopted the word Tope^ 
which preserves neither the spelling nor the proumiciation of the true name. 
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of liis predecessor Kanerki, or Kanislikaj along 'witli tlic 
more essential deposit of the relics contained in the casket 
which was inscribed with Arian characters. After the lapse 
of seven centuries, the tope having become ruinous was re-hiiilt 
in the massive form that we now see it by Taso Y armma, King 
of Kanoi, who re-deposited the original relic caskets with the 
addition of a gold coin of himself, and of several contemporary 
silver coins of the Arab governors who succeeded the Sassanian 
princes in Persia and Khorasan. This suggestion receives 
some support from the fact that Taso Varmma was engaged 
in hostilities wdth LaliUditya of Kashmir,— which are more 
likely to have been brought on by a Kanojian invasion of 
the Northern PanJ^ib, than by a Kashmirian invasion of 
Kanoi My suggestion receives still further support from the 
shence of Hwen Thsang, who could scarcely have omitted 
all mention of this great tope if it had existed at the time 
of his visit Por these reasons I conclude that the present 
tope was probably built about A. D. 725 to 730 during the 
refo-n of Taso Yarmma of Kanoj, whose gold com was 
fou'nd mixed with the ancient deposit of the early Indo- 
Seythian Kings, Kanerki and Hoerki. This view is support- 
ed by my discovery in the inside of the monument of a laige 
block of squared stone wrought on one face with twelve 
different lines of mouldings. The stone is IBj inches in 
height, and must undoubtedly have belonged to an earlier 
building, and very probably to the old stupa, which 1 
suppose to have stood on the site of this great tope. 

The two Arian inscriptions that were extracted from 
this tope have not yet been satisfactorily read. The shorter 
one, which is inscribed in two lines, on a small circular plate 
of silver, seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, has been 
read by Professor Powson as Gomaiiasa Vbdavartasci, which 
may be translated “ (stupa) of the lay-brother Yodavarta. 
The reading of the first word appears to me to be unexcep- 
tionable, but the second is, I think, very doubtful, ihe 
first letter I would read preferably as A, making the name 
Kadmartasa. I write with an electro-type fao-smitle 
before me, but the form of the fourth letter is new and i 
j cannot suggest any satisfactory combination. The longer 


* See Plate LXIII. for those two inspviptions. Professor Dowson’s aceomit of them 
will bo found iii the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, XX., pp. S-lt, ..16, and i law . 
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insoriptioii ’whieli is inscribed on a brass cylinder by 
pnncbcd dots, is read by Professor Powson as Kavi-siva 
CMiaimpasa Ocmaplihaha Chliatrapa pyutmm dana trcmcmi, 
or casket of tlie gift of tbe Satrap Kavi-siva, son of tbe 
Satrap Gmiaphliaha'' I formerly read tbe last words as 
dana-traijam, ov “ tbe three gifts,” wbicb Professor Powson 
has corrected to dcina tranam, or “ casket'^gift,” a rendering 
tbat is undoubtedly more strictly conformable with tbe 
original, Tbe only clue tbat we possess for ascertaining tbe 
(late of this Satrap is the coin of Ho^rke, tbat was found 
inside bis casket, which would assign Mm to tbe beginning 
of the Christian era. 

No. 2 is tbe ruined tope wbicb was so successfully ex- 
plored by General Court.* Tbe position of this tope has 
been well described by tbe explorer as “ abmxt a cannon- 
shot distant from the present village " of M&niky&la to tbe 
N. N. E.,” but it may be more precisely described as being 
exactly two miles to the N, N. !!.■ of the great tope. Tbe 
site of Milnikybla is remarkable for a succession of narrow 
ridges of coarse grey standstone that crop out of the ground 
in parallel lines but at unequal distances. The direcrtion of tbe 
ridges is 33° to tbe east of north, and tbe strata are nearly 
perpendicular. Towards tbe north, on the bank of a small 
stream, wbicb rises in numerous springs near the village of 
Si'igari, tbe ridges approach each other very closely, and stand 
in dykes across tbe bed of tbe stream. The earth lying be- 
tween these sandstone ridges is generally of a reddish-brown 
colour, but it becomes of a bright red in tbe vicinity of 
General Court’s tope. Here tbe whole of the soil between 
two ridges has been removed to form a deep trench, 600 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, with a depth of 27 feet. At tbe 
north end of this trench stands General Court’s tope, wbicb 
rises 44 feet above tbe bottom of tbe excavation, but only 
17 feet above tbe level of the fields. The position is a very 
singular one, and could only have been adopted for some 
cogent reason, as it is in marked contrast with tbe sites of 
the other topes at Mauikydla, which are all placed upon tbe 
tops of tbe sandstone ridges. But if, as I will presently 
attempt to show, we may identify this site with the holy 
spot on wbicb Buddha was believed to have made an offering 
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f Ills body to tiie seven Xhe^'t^ 'tioly stupas 

tS action " f r4„rot «.e “ Jdy-ofa- 

desoribod by S«“ ™f“?| “blood-offering” to Je soutb 
incp” to the north, and of tl ^ gtupa 

^vfthin afew 5, a rmn^of 

I would identify with :,,st 1,200 feet to the 

considerable J possible in the very 

south of No. 2, 01 ^ T^ans. Coupling this close 

position ^Jintive positions of the two principal 

agreement in the re j^ggg of the soil, and the fact 
topes with the from the larger tope twice 

that the inscription e^Jr^cted ..-^^^^ g^lation,” !^ think 

seven tigei-cuhs. n-eneral Court consisted of 

The deposit discovered^ by ^ placed 

three cylindrical ®^®\®V|^g^^ontaining several coins of 
one inside the othei, ^ enclosed in a stone niche 

the same metal. Jb® whole were slate. The fof 

which w'as covered by , , tielong exclusively to the 

gold coins found to tbegold^toK^be^^^^^^ 

lado-Scytbian „ ^nyp;^ bos are all Roman deBaiii 

silver coins found in the ^ -being M. Antonius 

?f the last years of the b! C. 43. The 

Triumvir, .„\be copper hox_are all Indo- 



;V', 


S^ta.‘belongiug to Ss. 

sorl Hema-Kadpbises JXhl ^mediate successors, 
a single 055™“/ / Wer prince. On tbe solo 
TToerice or Bazo Deo, noi ^ v gf tbe erection 

Steify of these coins thgrforo M^^^^^ 

of the tope totpM bo / isi„ument is placed beyond 
Kanishka himself, “//if records that the monn- 
all doubt by /,to!“f/^/ m Sg the reigu of Kmg 
ment was erected in the this inscription has 

Kanisbka.* Bor “/J? /^oCany o? tbe letters are 
;^“lo°// LFnle^tiou of the soft sandstone on wh. ^ 
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they are ctit, that it has hitherto baffled all attempts at 
decipherment. The title of Malta Maja was read at first 
sight by James Prinsep, and the names of Kc^iishJca 
and with the title of GhJiatmpa or Satrap, were 

afterwards read by myself. But no further advance was 
made until 1863, when Professor Dowson took up the sub« 
ject and succeeded in deciphering about one-half of it. 
The opening line of the inscription he reads thus : BJiata- 
ra-sya Tahudhisa aga patiasae, “ in hope of the future of the 
brother Tahuddhi.”* I would, however, suggest that the 
first word may be read preferably as Bliadata^ya, a well- 
known title of Buddhist ascetics, which would therefore 
belong to the Bliddcmta Tahuddhi, who may have been the 
head of the religious establishment of MttnikyMa. The 
second and third lines contain the date, and the name of 
King Kanishka, who is called GmMna~vasa samvardhalca 
“ the aggrandizer of the Gushdn race.” The fourth line 
gives the name of the Satrap Fespasi (Vespasisa Ohha- 
trapasa),md. this is followed in the fifth line by Sufa- 
Murta, which I take to be the old name of the District 
of Puhoar, of which Vespasi was the Governor under 
Kaniskha. The fifth line then continues, tasa apanage 
Vihare, followed in the sixth line by Huta-murta, which 
may be translated — “ in his own Vihar of Htiia-Murta, 
or the body-oblation.” The next words are atra mna 
Bhagava-Bitdha, which, as atra means “ here,” and 
nmia “ many,” may possibly refer to the legendary 
number “ of 1,000 oblations which Bhagava-Budlia had 
made,” in this place. The remainder of the inscription is 
so much muttilated that I can make nothing of it, except- 
ing only the last line, which has already been rendered by 
Professor Dowson and myself ‘^KarUkasa masa dimsa 
20,” — “ on the 20th day of the month of Kartika.” 

Imperfect as this rendering confessedly is, it is, I think, 
amply sufficient to show us that the main object of the 
inscription is to record the erection of the 'SLuta-Mtirta 
Vihdr, or monastery of the “ body-oblation,” including of 
course the stupa in which the inscription was found. This 
monastery I take to be the large square mound of ruins 
now called Meronha-dheri, which stands immediately to the 


^ Boyul Asiatic Socicty*s Journal, XX., 244. 
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e n Prmft’*? toTse Tlis Tnound is 200 feet 

north of General Court s tope. xu fppt in lieio-lit 

S’ 1? 4ieh discW the 

SSsand 0* o? to l 

160 feet. Exactly in. to irnddle of ®e qnadian^io i 

exeaxated toee email toEarteen the 

ohaiiea iia me ^ tire wrought 

’SLe iSt oT to doo«. I made also some deep 
SSn a to sontoeast corner of to quadrangle wMi 
SSS to light rooms of xarious sises with plastered wa Is 
ThisVrt also must have ^een 'feltroyed hy ^ ^ he 
walls were blacheurf and many of “,1 

blocks were reduced to quickliuie* ^ ^ i iirs Kr^oc 

outer walls were ornamented with carving in dou 
S dlen herring.houe pattern. Amongst the ashes of the 
l‘ rut roof I found a half-inch round iron cramp, di molies 
Ion" witli’a bend of ^ inches at each end, and a bioken 
Stoee-quSs of‘an inch in diameter with a large 

splayed head. . 

At tire south-east comer of this monastery there is 
another large mound, 200 feet square, with south-east 

angle resting on the edge of the deep trench. sonore 

side of the monastery there isanother mound, 120 feeUqu^ 

from which manylarge cut_stones are ° 

extracted by tlie Yillagers. To the E. S. L. oi tiu to| 
there are two small mounds which the people declare to e 
the ruins of a gateway. Many 

been extracted from these mounds during tire Ide ^ 
mr informants, who professed to have recognized the chaivo- 
terof the building by the arrangement of 
made excavations in the several places pointed out by them, 
which disclosed the foundation walls of a small court-yard, 
with a passage 12 feet wide between two suites of ^opois. 
This was certainly an entrance, and irom its close vicinity 
to the other ruins, I think that it may have been the stone 
gate-way through which Hwen Thsang PfSfi on his visit 
to the stupa of the hody-ohlation. It stands to the E. fe. E. 
of tho tope instead of the south, as described by the pil- 
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grim ; but as it is to tbe west of tbe other ruined tope, 
u'liicli I have identified with the stupa of the blood-oblation, 
it has a strong claim to be identified with the old stone 
gate-way. 

Nos. 3 to 7 are described by General Court as ruined 
topes of w'hich the foundations had been dug up. I was 
able to recognize these ruins with the aid of General Court’s 
small map, and I found that they had all been previously 
explored. No. 6 is the ruined tope which I have identified 
with the blood-oblation stupa. It has a monastery attached 
to it. No. 7, which is the most conspicuous of them, is 
called Maham-ka-Find, and is said to have been opened by 
General Ventura. It stands on one of the sand-stones 
ridges, but the east and west faces of the square basement 
are neither parallel to the meridian nor to the 33° 
strike of the sand-stone ridges. They lie at an angle of 
22|°, which is the same that was followed in two other 
monuments on the Sondla Find and Fari-M-dheri ridges, 
which will be described presently. I examined the ground 
carefully, but failed to discover any reason for this departure 
from the usual custom. I was induced to re-open General 
Ventura’s excavation, as the people were unanimous that 
no discovery had been made, because the shaft had not been 
carried down to the foundation of the building. But I 
found nothing, and from the measurements w^hich I made 
I believe that the relic-chamber must have been reached 
by the original explorer. The base of the tope was 51 feet 
square, each face being divided by pilasters into 13 panels, 
■with a niche in the middle of each face for the reception 
of a statue. As the style of ornamentation was exactly the 
same as that of the SonMa Bind Tope, I infer that the 
Makam Tope must belong to the same period of the first 
century before Clirist. There are the ruins of a small 
monastery on its ■west side. 

No. 8, which is situated nearly due north from the last, 
was opened by General Court, who found in it an “ urn with 
a glass prism.” It has a small monastery to the north side. 
No. 9 was also opened by General Court, who obtained a 
“box with a bit of ivory.” Prom No. 10 the General 
obtained fragments of bronze images, and from No. 11 an 
“ urn of baked clay.” No. 12 is assigned by General Court 
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to all the “ square buildings attached to topes,” which have 
already been described as monasteries, and No. 13 he affixes 
to the Muhammadan tombs, with which most of the ruins 
are now crowned. In No. 14 he obtained some copper and 
mixed metal coins. By the last I understand the base gold 
coins of about A. D. 600, similar to that which I discovered 
in the Langarkot Tope at Baoti Bind, This tope stands in 
a conspicuous situation in the midst of difficult ravines 
about If miles to the E. S. E. of the great tope, * 

I now come to the few ruins about Mdnikyala which 
escaped the researches of General Court. The first of these, 
No. 15 in the map, is named Sondla Bind by the people, 
and is due south of the two famous stupas of the body-and- 
blood oblations. It stands on the highest and most conspi- 
cuous of all the sand- stone ridges, and is thickly covered 
with Musalman tombs. The mound is 180 feet in length 
and 100 feet in breadth, with a general height of 13 feet 
above the fields. On examining it carefully I was struck 
with the numerous remains of walls running at oblique 
angles to the Muhammadan tombs, which satisfied me that 
they must have belonged to some earlier buildings of the 
Hindus, who bad no special object in directing the faces of 
their building on the cardinal points. After a few superficial 
excavations, which disclosed the foundations of a larger 
building, 40 feet square, at the south end of the mound, I 
concluded that this was a specimen of the tope with square 
basement similar to that in the Khaibar Bass. Accordingly 
I began a large excavation, as nearly as I could judge, in 
the middle of the mound, without interfering with the 
Musalman tombs,* 

At 10 feet, the north-west corner of a square platform 
of cut stones was reached in the very midst of the solid 
masonry. Continuing the excavation along the north face of 
the platform, I ascertained that it was 14 feet square. Then 
judging that the deposit, if any, must be in the centre of 
this square platform or terrace, I made an opening in its 
north side and at the same time I began a gallery from 
the outside of the mound townrds its south face. In clear- 
ing away the rubbish on this face, two copper coins, one of 
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jS'asa?^ and the otter of the nameless Indo-Scythian king, 
were found. At length, after several days’ hard labor, the 
two openings met and the work then became easier. In 
a few hours the workmen came upon a red earthen-ware 
pot, placed upside down over the centre of the platform, 
and, on lifting this pot, they found a single copper coin 
of the Satrap Zeionises, or Jihonia, the son of the Satrap 
Mtmigal. Immediately below this deposit a large stone 
slab 2 feet square and 6 inches thick, was brought to light, 
covering another stone of the same breadth, but 2 feet 
deep. This stone was found to be imbedded in the very 
centre of the platform, its top rising only 8 inches above 
the surface. On raising the upper slab, a small cavity, S-J 
inches in diameter, was found which was filled with a fine 
hard red clay. In the midst of the clay there was a small 
model siu.pa of blue clay-slate, 8^ inches in height, and 4-| 
inches in diameter, which had evidently been turned upon a 
lathe. Its design and details are the same as those of the 
great Manikyala Tope, which can now be completed accord- 
ing to the proportions of this model. In the tope casket 
there was a small crystal box with a long pointed stopper, 
which together had the appearance of a pear set up on its 
broad end. This crystal box contained the relic, which 
was a very small piece of bone wrapped in gold leaf, along 
with a small silver coin, a copper ring, and four small heads 
of pearl, turquoise, garnet, and quartz. These, with the gold 
leaf wTapper, make up the number of the Sapta-ratna, or 
“seven precious things,” which usually accompanied the 
I’elic deposits of the old Bhuddhists, and which are still 
placed in the Qliortens of the Buddhists of Thibet. These 
relics were uncovered in the midst of several hundreds of 
people, w’ ho had assembled to see the Sona-hofliarpa, “ or 
golden casket,” and its contents. They called the tope a 
golden one, because the four umbrellas of its pinnacle, which 
liad once been thickly gilt, still showed many pieces of gold 
leaf adhering to the less exposed parts.* 

In the absence of any written record, the probable date 
of the erection of this stupa can only be determined by the 
two copper coins which formed part of the deposit. One of 
these, which was found inside the chamber of the great stone 


^ See Plato LXT, for a sketcli of tMs relic casket* 
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bos, beside the model tope^ has a bull on one side and a 
camel on the other, with the legend BajacUnijcm 

Ktijula Kara Kapahasasa or (coin) of the great king, the 
kin O' of kings, Eujula Kara Kadphises.” The nther coin has 
been already mentioned as belonging to Zeionises. It has a 
bull on one side with a lion on the other, and the legend 
Ilamgalasci Ghhatrapasa putrasa Ohhatrapasa Jihoniasa, or 
“ (coin) of the Satrap Jihonia, son of the Satrap ManigakG' 

In the corrupt Greet legend the Satrap’s name is written 
Zeionises. On the authority of these coins, therefore, I 
Avould refer the date of the Sonala Tope to the first century 
before Christ, when Jihonia was the Satrap of the Putwar 
District under the suzerain Prince, Kujula Kara Kadphises. 

I believe, however, that the sUipa must have been erected by 
the Satrap himself, as the model to;^e casket, which consists 
of three separate pieces, has the Arian letter J cut upon each 
of them, which, I think, must have been intended for the 
initial letter of the Satrap’s name. The date of Jihonia may 
he fixed with tolerable certainty as ranging from about SO to 
00 B. 0. His own coins, which are of three different types, 
are manifest copies of those of Azas and Azilises, while 
those of his suzerain, whom I look upon as the successor of 
Kozola Kadaphes, are bad imitations of the Azas mintage. 

The date of the tope must, therefore, be posterior to Azas,^ 
or about 70 B. 0. 

Attached to the Sondla Tope there were other build- 
ing’s which I was unable to trace on account of the number 
oOIusalman tombs on the top of the mound. I found, 
however, the entrance door -way 5^ feet wnde, and a long^ 
passasce, 18 feet wide, leading to the tope. The mass ot 
the building was 80 feet by 70 feet, and from the number of 
its long parallel walls, which I was able to trace, I infer 
that it must have been a monastery. 

No. 16 is another sand-stone ridge called Fari-M-dheri, 
which is situated 1,200 feet to the south-east of Sonala Pind 
and on the same line with the Sonala and Makim Topes. 
The mound is covered with Muhammadan tombs, and the 
highest point, which, by two different measureinents, had 
been determined as the centre of the old tope, is crowned 
with a fakir’s tomb, at which lamps are nightly burned. 
As this tomb precluded all hope of exploring the tope, I was 
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oWigccl to content myself Tfitli the excavation of the ruined 
monastery at a distance of 95 feet to the S. S. W. of the 
falvir’a tomb. The mound is 16^ feet in height, but as tho 
ground on wliich it stands is lower than that of the Sonalii 
Find, its small dilapidated tomb forms a less conspicuous 
object than the large tombs of the other. I traced the walls 
of* the monastery for 117f feet in length from N. to S., 
and 97f feet in breadth, but as the traces were lost at the 
north end, the building must have been considerably longer. 
On tlie east side I traced one continuous wall for iS-f 
fe(;t in length, hut as the broken end was still 85 feet 
distant from the fakir’s tomb, I judged that this wail 
must have belonged to the monastery and not to the 
tope. In the centre of the interior quadrangle I found 
the basement of a temple, 30 feet square, with walls 3|- feet 
in thickness. The surrounding cells of the monks were 8 
feet by 7-| feet. Altogether tliis is one of the most promis- 
ing mounds for future exploration. The basement of the 
slnpa still remains intact, and the foundations of the large 
monastery have been only partially r*emoved by the villagers. 
Hereafter, when the fakir’s tomb shall have disappeared, 
either through time or neglect, I believe that the explorer 
of the Fai'l-M-dhen mound will find the remains of one of 
the most important monuments of M^nikyala. 

No. 17, called Kota-ha-dheri by the people, is an earthen 
mound 10 or 12 feet in height, situated on the top of some 
rising ground, at rather more than half a mile to the east of 
Sonala J’ind. I made an excavation in the centre, which 
disclosed nothing hut loose stones and earth. If any build- 
ing bad ever existed on this site, the cut stones must long 
ago have been carried off to the village. No. 19 is a large 
low mound, situated about 1,500 feet to the N, N. E. 
of the village of Sagari, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of General Court’s tope. The mound, which is 150 feet 
square, is covered with the remains of walls of cut stone, 
and towards the west side there is a small Klidngah, or shrine 
of some holy Musalmki, which is built entirely of stone. 
No. 20 is a still larger mound, situated to the north of the 
last, and about 1,600 feet to the E. S. E. of General Court’s 
tope. The mound is 300 feet long from north to south, and 
100 feet broad, with a height of 8 feet. It is covered with 
small Muhammadan tombs, which have been made of the 
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ii ns; aside nil tire ashes wMcli were found in consiclerahle 
quantities, to be afterwards searched for fragments of gold 
h’af. On examining the ashes which he had collected, I saw 
numerous particles of gold leaf glittering in the sun. The 
Brahman’s belief was that the building had been destroyed 
by fire, and that the remains of the gilding of the wooden 
roof were still to be found in the ashes. The people said 
lliat he found other things besides gold leaf, which was no 
doubt true, but I satisfied myself, b^y several careful scruti- 
nies of fresh ashes, that the gold was actually the remains of 
gilding, and that the building must certainly have been des- 
troyed by fire. 

No. 22 is the remains of a large square building on the 
lower Sonal^ lands, which I discovered on my return to 
Mclnikyala from the westward. During my absence two 
small bronze heads had been found which Dull Sing, the 
zamindar of Sagari. bad kindly kept for me. One of them 
was a small grotesque-looking face, but the other was a solid 
head of Buddha, about one- fourth of life size. The place 
of their discovery being pointed out, I set 20 diggers to 
work, and in about one hour’s time I had roughly traced the 
positions of several rooms of a considerable building. In a 
corner of one of the smaller rooms I found a complete 
bronze statue of Buddha, standing iu the attitude of teach- 
ing. Tlie figure is 16|- inches in height, and is oast solid ; 
but in spite of the great weight of the head, the statue is so 
well balanced that it will stand upright without support. 
The drapery on the right side, which was hanging with broad 
thin folds, is broken off, but I recovered the pieces after a short 
search amongst the rubbish which had been excavated from 
the same_ room. I found also a thin metal radiated halo, 
o inches in diameter, which, most probably, belonged to the 
statue. I excavated five complete rooms, of which the 
largest was 16f feet by 11 feet, the second was 3 CJ by 9 J 
feet, and the other three were upwards of 8 feet square. 
J udging by the size of these small rooms, I conclude that 
they must be the remains of a monastery, with its cells for 
monks, its temple containing figures of Buddha, and its 
larger rooms for the instruction of students, and the recita- 
tion of the daily ritual. During the progress of the excava- 
tmn, the workmen found a large copper coin of Llema 
Kadphises, and a middle-sized copper coin of Bazodeo. In 
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the evening, as no further discoveries appeared likely to he 
made I discontinued the work. 


In this description of the ruins of Mhnikyala, I have 
o-ivenah account of 16 topes and as many monasteries, which, 
fude^ino-hy the frequent occurrence of massive stone wai s 
IE othOT positions, were probably not more than two-thirds 
of the great religious buildings of this once famous spot. 
But even this number, great as it is, falls far' short oi the 
65 topes, 28 monasteries, and 9 temples which i traced 
around the ancient Taxila. Of all these skty stupas, there 
is not one, excepting only the great Mdnikyala Tope, that 
red^ains in its original position even a single wrought stone ot 
the outer facing. Bor this reason alone we should, 1 think, 
he fully lustificd in fixing the date of Ventura s Manik.^la 
Tope at a much later period than any of the others. Bm 
when we know that this inference is supported by the dis- 
covery of Sassano-Arahian coins at a depth of 64 feet in the 
solid undisturbed mass of the structure, Jmd by the o^is - 
ence in its interior of a wrought stone of a former buiidiug, 
we can only conclude that Hwen Thsang’s silence is due to 
the non-existence of the tope at the period of his visit m 
A. D. 630. 


XVII. SAKHRABASTI. 

Sahhm or 8aMa, is a small village, in a hollow of the 
hills at the top of the Bakrala Pass, nearly 24 m^Jes to the 
north-west of Jhelam, and 6 miles to the south ot Bhamak. 
The old Muhammadan carriage road avoided this steep pass 
by a long detour up tbe bed of the Bakrala lliver to 
Bhamak; but the pass was always used by tmYellers, 
both horse and foot. On his return from Belhi,^ lunur 
encamped at Smibaste on the mountain of _Jud,” distant 
20 miles from the Bindana, or Jhelam. The distance shows 
that Semhaste must be the same place as Sahhrabasti. 
The hill above the village is called SaMrawdla Tcilidr, and 
Simiwimla PaMr, or “ horse-hoof hill.” The latter name 
was derived from a large circular mark in the old pass, which 
the people called the hoof-print of Baskin’s horse, made 
when he was in pursuit of the Ehkshasas. The mark was 
obliterated in making the new road, but the place is well 
I known to the people of the Western Panjab. A straight 
^ mark on the rock in the same place was called the stroke of 
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Ids sword when ho killed the RS,kshasa named SaMa. In 
writing this name I have adhered to the spelling of my 
illiterate informants, but there can be little doubt that the 
demon SaMa is intended for the chief of the or Sacce, 

as the same people give the name of Raja ScmMidr to 
Vikramaditya of TJjain. The position is naturally a strong 
one, and tradition says that the surrounding hills, which are 
about 2 miles in circuit, were once crowned with walls. 
The arable land inside the hollow is nearly half a mile in 
diameter, and large bricks are still dug up in some of the 
htdds. At Dhmndk, -ne&Y the end of the range, the same 
large bricks are also found, with cut stones and old coins in 
considerable numbers. The presence of the large bricks and 
tlie Buddhist name of iJhmndle are sufficient evidence of 
the antiquity of the position, which is confirmed by tradi- 
tion, and by its evident natural strength, which alone would 
have led to its early occupation. I think it possible tliat 
fS(tlhra may be identified with Ptolemy’s Sagala or JEuthy- 
wbicb he places on the west side of the Hydaspes 
to the north of Bukephala, although, perliaps, the ruined 
mound of AhriyAn, the earliest seat of the Gakars, opposite 
Mangala, has a better claim to this distinction. As this 
question has already been discussed at some length in my 
account of the Gakars, this reference to the subject will be 
sufficient in the present place. 


XVni. JALALPUR, QR BUKEPHALA. 



The scene of Alesaiider’s battle with Porus has long 
cngag‘('d the attention, and exercised the ingenuity, of the 
learned. The judicious Elphinstone placed" it opposite to 
Jalalpur; hut Bumes concluded that it must have been 
near dhelam, because that place is on the great road 
from Tartary, which appears to have been followed by 
Alexander.* In 1836 the subject was discussed by General 
Court, whose early military training and unequalled oppor- 
tunities for observation during a long residence in the 
Panjilb, gave him the best possible means of forming a sound 
opinion.f General Court fixed the site of Alexander’s 


Elplnristone, Kabul, I., 109, and Burnes, Bolclmra, II., 4-9. 
t Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1836, p, 473, 
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. -ri 1 , ■n^< 5 c,a<Te of the river at Khilipatan, 3 

camp at Jhelam, 1 scene of his battle with 

km, ernes above 

Poms at at Vessa, or Bhesa, wliicli 

r4 SllHavdie^e too.^gse« 

twice conversed wi . . ^ fj.^g camp of Alexander was 

=TStrss» 

of battle near the question remained rintd 

Hydaspes from J alMpur to Jhelam. 

■Rrvfnre discussino' Alexander’s movements, I think it 

best ?o describe tbe “ P.a«^ “ “ cbes "t^ S f 

witord w£ we Lve tas ascertained the 

ftinf TOill best acree with the x*ecorded descriptions o£ 
site ‘by yill ^ position for deciding 

f JalJpur as the site o 

4 W™dL7Simp. The distances that I shall mate use ol 

ta tto d^sensrion^re all taken from actual measurements.t 

The town of Jhelam is situated on the west hank of 

the river 30 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, and exact y 
the river, 6U -kt tw -w of Labor. The remains of the 

Im tim eo7s?rt of afaige^uined mound, to the west of the 

AQPYif pitv about 1 300 feet square and 30 feet higb, whicli 

C surrounded by delds covered f ‘t, “„‘‘f 'S!; 
tery. The square mound I take to he the 
citidel which is said to have been called Futa. 
of old coins are still discovered in the mound after rain, but 
?Lse which 1 was able to colle ct were limited to the 

* Bengal Asiatic Sootefcy’s Journal, 1848, 619. of the «1 

tSee Plate nXIII- .ftr a mai) . of , the , country, showing Aton j 

'• Hydaspes*;:: 


mintages of the later Indo-SoytMans, tbe Kabul-Brahmans, 
and the princes of Kashmir. As similar and even earlier 
coins are described by Generals Court and Abbott to have 
been found in great numbers in previous years, it is certain 
that the city must have been in existence as early as the 
first century before Christ. But the advantages of its situa- 
tion, on one of the two principal lines of road across the 
North Panjfib, are so great that it must, I think, have 
.. been occupied at a very early date. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the nitmbers of large bricks that have been dug 
out of the old mound. 

The ruined city near Barapur, which has been described 
by Burncs and Court,* is situated on the west bank of the 
river, 20 miles below Jhelam, and 10 miles above Jalalpur. 
In tbeir time the old mound was unoccupied, but about 
thirty-two years ago, or in 1832 A. D., the people of DilS,war 
abandoned their village on a hill to the west, and settled on 
the site of the ruined city. Before that time, the place was 
usually called find or “ the mound,” although its true 
name is said to have been XJdamnagar, or Udinagar. The 
same name is also given by Burnes ; but Court, who twice 
alludes to these ruins, mentions no name, unless be includes 
them under that of Gagirakhi, the ruins of which he des- 
cribes as extending along the banks “ of the Hydaspes from 
near Jalalpur to Barapur.”! According to this account, 
the ruins would not be less than 6 or 7 miles in length. I 
think it probable that there has been some confusion between 
the two different places, which have here been joined together 
as one continuous extent of ruins. GirjMk, which I take 
to be the original of General Court’s Gagirakhk is an old 
ruined fort on the top of the hill to the north of Jalalpur, 
to which the people assign a fabulous extent, but it is at 
least 8 miles from Ddrdjnir, and is, besides, separated from 
it by the deep Kandar ravine, and by the precipitous range 
of hills at whose west foot Bilawar is situated. Burnes also 
describes the old city as extending “for 3 or 4 miles.” But 
this is certainly an exaggeration, as I was unable to trace 
the ruins for more than one mile in length by half a mile 

* II.j. 51 ; Coni’fc, Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jorirnal, 1836, pp. 473 

and 473* 

t Burnes, Bokhara^ II.j 50 j General Court in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1836* 
pp. 473 and 473* > 
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in breadth. The ruins consist of two large moxinds just half a 
mile anart, with two smaller mounds about midway hetweeir 
them ^ The south mound on which Dikwar is situated is doom 
600 feet square at top. and 1,100 or 1,200 feet at base, with 
a height of 50 or 60 feet. The north mound on wdnch old 
D&rhpur stands, is 600 feet square, and from 20 to oO feet 
in height. Between these mounds the fields are co’vered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and the whole p.ace is said 
to be the ruins of a single city. The walls of the Dilawaj|r.| 
houses are built of the large old bricks dug ' 

mound, which are of two sizes,— one of II3 by 8.^ b\ 3_^inches, 
Sid the other of only half this thickness. Old (?oins am 

found in great numbers in the Bildwar mound, froin which 

the Jaldlpur Bazar is said to be supplied, just as PindBadan 
is sunnlied from the ruins of Jobnathnagar. ihe coins 
which I obtained belong to the first Indo-Scythians, the 
Kabul-Brahmans, the Kings of Kashmm and the Aarluh 
Chiefs, Hasan and his son Muhammad. The site, theiefore, 
must have been occupied certaivdy as early as the second 
Century before the Christian era. Its foundation is attributed 
to Baia Bharati, whose age is bnowm J conclude, 
however, that the dominating position of Dilawar, which 
commands the passage of the Jhelam at the point whem the 
lower road from the w^est leaves the hills, just below the 
mouth of the Bunhar river, must have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. 

The town of JaHlpur is situated on the west hank of 
the Jhelam at the point where the Kandar ravine Joins the 
old bed of the river. The stream is now _ 2 miles distant; 
but the intervening ground, though partially covered witii 
small trees, is still very sandy. The town is said to have 
been named in honor of Akbar, in wdiose time it wns most 
probably a very flourishing place. But since the desertion ot 
the river, and more especially since the foundation ot lind 
Badan, the place has been gradually decaying until it now 
contains only 738 houses, wdth about 4,000 inhabitants. 
Prom the appearance of the site I estimated that the town 
mi«*ht formerly have been about three or four times its present 
size. The houses are built on the last slope at the extreme 
east end of the salt range, which rises gradually to a height 
of 150 feet above the road. Its old B^indu name is said 
to have been Girj'hdICymd as this name is found in the Ain 
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AMiaii as KercMJs (I’ead Girjdk) of Sindh. Sagar),® we hare 
a proof that it was in use until the time of Akbar, when it 
■was changed to Jalalpur. But the people still apply the 
name of Girjhuk to the remains of walls on the top of the 
j!ilangal-l)e hill, which rises 1,100 feet above Jalalpur. 
According to tradition GirjMli extended to the W. N. W., 
as far as the old temple of BaghanwMa, a distance of 11 
miles. But this is only the usual exaggeration of ignorance 
that is told of all ancient sites. There is no doubt that the 
city did once extend to the westward for some considerable 
distance, as the ground on that side is thickly strewn with 
broken pottery for about half a mile. Its antiquity also is 
undoubted, as the coins which it yields reach back to the 
times of Alexander’s successors. But I believe that it is 
much older, as its favorable position at the south-east end 
of the lower road would certainly have led to its occupation 
at a very early period. I think, therefore, that it may be 
identified with the Girivraja of the Eamayana. Tradition 
has preserved the name of only one king, named Kctmleamd- 
rath, who is said to have been the sister’s son of Moga, the 
founder of Mong. Mogal Beg writes the name GUr-JeMk, 
and it is so written by some of the people of the place, as if it 
was derived from Gh-i-Zohdk, or " Zohak’s Hill.” But the 
usual spelling, w'hich accords with the pronunciation, is 
Jhak. 

Prom Jhelam to Jalapur the course of the river is from 
north-east to south--west between two nearly parallel ranges 
of mountains, which are generally known as the Tila and 
Babhi Hills. The Tila range, which is about thirty miles in 
length, occupies the wmst bank from the great east bend of 
the river below Mangala to the bed of the Bunhar Biver, 
12 miles to the north of Jalalpur. Tila means simply a 
‘ peak or hill,’ and the full name is Goraklmdth-ka-Tila. 
The more ancient name was Bdlndth-ka-Tila. Both of these 
are derived _ from the temple on the summit, which was 
formerly dedicated to the sun as Bdhidth, but is now devoted 
to the worship of Gorakhndth, a form of Biva. The latter 
name, however, is very recent as Mogal Beg, who surveyed 
the country between A. D. 1784 and 1794, calls the hill 
Jogion-di-TiU, or tower of the Jogis, whose chief is called 


^ Gkdwia’s Trauslatioja, II,, 263. 
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JBilndt.”^ Abul Pazl also mentions tlie “ Cell of Baln4t,”t 
and the attendant jogis or devotees, from whom the hill is still 
sometimes called Jogi-tila. Bat the name of B^lnath is most 
prohahly even older than the time of Alexander, as Plntarch| 
relates that Avhen Porus was assembling his troops to oppose ' 
Alexander, the royal elephant rushed tip a hill sacred to the 
sun, and in human accents exclaimed “ O great king, who 
art descended from Oegasios, forbear all opposition to 
Alexander, for Oegasios himself was also of the race of 
Jove.” The “ hill of the sun” is only a literal translation 
of Bdlndih-ha-Tila, but Plutarch goes on to say that it was 
afterwards called the “ hill of the elephant,” which I take 
to be another proof of its identity with Balnfith ; for as this 
name is commonly pronounced Bilndt by the people, and is 
so written by Mogal Beg, the Macedonians who had just 
come through Persia, would almost certainly have mistaken 
it for Fil-niith, or Pil-ndth, the “ elephant.” But wherever 
Alexander’s camp may have been, whether at Jhelam or 
Jaldlpur, this remarkable hill, which is the most command- 
ing object within 50 miles of the Hydaspes, must certainly 
have attracted the attention of the Macedonians. It^ 
highest peak is 3,242 feet above the sea, or about 2,500 feet 
above the level of the river. 

The Pahhi range of hills, on the east bank of the river, 
stretches from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar to Bashl, a 
length of 80 miles. This range is a very low one, as the 
highest point is not more than 1,400 feet above the sea, and 
is less than 600 feet above the river ; but the broken and 
difficult ground on both banks of the hill presents a barrier 
quite as impassable as a much loftier range. Until the 
British occupation of the Panjab, the Pahhi hills were 
crossed by only one carriage-road through the Khori Pass, 
5 miles to the north-east of Bashl, and by one foot-path 
through the Kharian Pass, 10 miles to the south-east of 
Jhelam. But though the main road has since been carried 
through the latter Pass, it is stUl liable to interruption after 
heavy rain. 

^ Maimseript map of the Panjab and Kabul Valley, compiled by Wilford from the 
surveys of Mirza Mogal Beg,, in my possession. The Mirza was employed for ten years 
at Wilforirs expense on. these surveys* 

t Okdwiu*s Ain Akbnri, II*,, 110*. 

$ ^ De Fluviis, iu yooe Eydaspes* I tako trcr/ados to bo only the Greek remle ring of 
Yaj/dti QV Jajd^i 
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In approacliing the Ilydaspes from the westward, Alex- 
ander had the choice of two different lines, which are dis- 
tingnished by llahcr as the upjaer and lower roads. Eroni 
tlio" Indus to’ Hasan Abdtll, or Shah-dheri, the two lines were 
the same. From the latter place the upper road proceeded 
by the Slurgala Pass through Hawal Pindi and M4nikyftla 
to Hhamak and Bakrala, from which place it descended by 
the bod of the Kahan River through a gap in the Tila range 
to Ilohtas, and from thence over an open plain to Jholi^, ^ 
From Balvrala there was also a foot-path to Jhelam, which, 
crossed the Tila range about 6 miles to the north-ea^^ff 
ll(jhtiis, hut this Pass was always a dangerous one for 
and camels, and was difficult even for foot passengers. The ■ 
lengtii of this upper road from Shah-dheri 'em llohtds to 
Jhelam was 91 miles ; but this has since been shortened 
to 87 miles by the new road, which avoids the two long 
detours by Rob tus and Hhamiik. 

From. Taxila, or Shah-dheri, the lower road proceeds 
'old the llargala Pass to Jangi, from whence it strikes off 
T-la Chaoutra to Dudhial. From this point the road branches 
into two lines, that to the south proceeding by Ohakowdl 
and the salt mines to Find DMan and Ahniadabad, and that 
to th 3 east proceeding vid Asanot and the Biinhar River to 
[Dilawar, opposite Ilasul, or vid Asanot and Vang to Jalalpur. 
Ih'om Shali-dheri to Hudhidl the distance is 66 miles, from 
thence to Asanot 38 miles, and thence to Dilawar, or Jalalpur 
each 21 miles, the whole distance to either place being 109 
miles. From Dudhial to ChakowM is 12 miles, thence to 
I*ind Diklan- 29 miles, and on to Jalfilpur 22 miles, the whole 
distance by this route being 118 miles. But this distance 
would !)e shortened to 114 miles by the traveller proceeding 
direct from the foot of the salt range to Jalalpur. There 
is also a third line which branches off from the upper road 
at Mandra, 6 miles to the south of the M.a,nikyala Tope, and 
proceeds via Cliakowal and Find D4dan to Jalalpur. By 
tills route the whole distance from Shah-dheri to Jalalpur 
is _ 116.1 miles, or only 11 2f by leaving the line at the foot 
of the salt range and proceeding direct to Jalalpur. The 
respective distances by these three different routes are 109, 
114, and 13 2f miles, the mean distance being 112p miles. 

Now’-, the distance from Taxila to the Hydaspes is 
stated by Pliny, from the measurement of Alexander’s 
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surveyors Diognetes and Beiton, at 120 Eoman miles, whicli 
are equal to 1101: English miles, at the value of 0-9193 eaeb 
as given in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities.* As all tbo 
copies of Phny give the same number, we must accept it as 
the actual measurement of the route that was followed hi 
Alexander from Taxila to his camp on the Hydaspes Tn 
comparing this distance with those already giyL from 

Swl if? Jalalpur, we must Lhesitatingly 

.MMCt Jhelam, which is no less than 16 miles short of tht 
|ded d^tance, while Jalalpur differs from it by less than 

objection which is equally 
f:.|r:l, . of Jhelam. According to Strabo, "the 

direction of Alexander s march, as far as the Hydaspes, was 
mr the most part towards the sozith, after that to the 
Hypanis it was . more towards the easi/’f Now if a lino 
drawn Oil the map from OMnd on the Indus through Taxila 
and Jhelam be continued onwards, it will pass throuo-h 
Gujarat and Sodhra to Jalandhar and Sarhind. As this\ 

the most northerly road to the Ganges that Alexander could 
possibly have taken, his route by Jhelam would have been 
m one conUnmm strmgU line, which is in direct opposition 
to the explicit statement of Strabo. But if we adont 
Jalalpur this difficulty will be obviated, as the change in the 

as 26° more easterly. 
Theie IS also a third objection to Jhelam, which, though not 

mititled to the same weight as either of the pre^edino- 

Anln 0“- the same side’ 

According to Arrian, the fleet on descending the Hydaspes 

d-ir ^mw^ reached the capital of Sopeithes on the third 
day. jNow, I have already shown that the residence of 

wlikh inJr+l or Ahmedabad, 

ich IS just three days distance for a laden boat from 

days from Jhelam. As the evidence 
„ of these three separate tests is as directly in favour 
thJ f if strongly opposed to Jhelam^ I think 

nroLble S/ff P accepting the latter as the most 

pionable site of Alexander s camp. 

the river aiui the ooimtrv 
ahcat Jalalpur will agree with the recorded accounts of 


Hibt. Nat., ?!., 21— *ad„Hyckspenftuvium clarmii/ CXX, mill 
t CieogTupli, XY., 1, S2. ' ' 
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Alexander’s operations in Hs passage of the Hydaspes and 
subsequent battle with Porus. According to Arrian “ there 
was a high wooded promontory on the bank of the riyer, 
150 stadia or just I7i miles above the camp, and imme- 
diately opposite to it there w’as a thickly wooded island.” 
Ourtius also mentions the wooded island as “well fitted for 
masking his operations.”* “ There was also,” he adds, “ not 
far from the spot where he was encamped, a very deep ravine 
(fossa prmalkt) which not only screened the infantry but the 
cavalry too.” We learn from Arrian that this ravine w'as 
not near the river because “ xllexander marched at so^ne 
distance from the bank, \QS,t should discern that 

he was hastening towards the promontory and island.” 
Now, there is a ravine to the north of Jalalpur which exactly 
suits the descriptions of both historians. This ravine is the 
bed of the Kandar Nala, which has a course of 6 miles from 
its source down to Jalalpur, where it is lost in a waste of 
sand. Up this ravine there has always been a passable but 
difficult road towards Jhelam. Prom the head of the 
Kandar, which is 1,080 feet above the sea, and 345 above 
the river, this road proceeds for 3 miles in a northerly 
direction down another ravine called the Kasi, which then 
turns suddenly to the east for O-J miles, and then again 1\ 
miles to the south, where it joins the Jhelam immediately 
below Dilawar. The whole distance from Jalalpur being 
exactly 17 miles. I marched along this ravine road myself, 
for the purpose of testing the possibility of Alexander’s 
march, and I satisfied myself that there was no difficulty 
in it, except the fatigue of making many little ascents and 
descents in the first half, and of wading through much heavy 
sand in the latter half. The ravine lies “ at some distance 
from the bank” as described by Arrian, as the bend in the 
Ivasi is 7 miles from the Jhelam. It is also “ a very deep 
ravine,” as described by Curtius, as the hills on each hand 
rise from 100 to 260 and 800 feet in height. Therefore in 
the threc leading particulars which are recorded of it, this 
ravine accords most precisely with the accounts of the 
ancient historians, t 


Vita Alcxandri, VIII., 13., “ tegendis insidiis apta.” Compare Arrian, Anabasis, 
t See riate LX\IT., in wliicii all the feafcnrcs here described arc clearly sho’wn. 
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Amongst the minor particulars, there is one -which 
seems to me to be applicable only to that part of the river 
immediately above Jalalpur. Arrian records that Alexander 
placed running sentries along the bank of the river, at such 
distances that they could see each other, and communicate 
his orders.* Now, I believe that this operation could not 
be carried out in the face of an observant enemy along anv 
part of the river bank, excepting only that one part which 
lies between Jalalpur and Dil^war. In all other parts the 
west bank is open and exposed, but in this part alone the 
■wooded and rocky hills slope down to the river, and offer 
sufEcient cover for the concealment of single sentries. As 
the distance along the river bank is less than 10 miles, and 
■was probably not more than 7 miles from the east end of the 
camp, it is easy to understand whj Alexander placed them 
along this line instead of leaving them on the much longer 
route, which he was to march himself. Another minor 
particular is the presence of a rock in the channel by the 
river, on Avhieh, according to Curtius, one of the boats was 
dashed by the stream. Now, rocks are still to be found in 
the river only at Kotera, Meriala, Malikpur, and Shah 
Kabir, all of which places ai’e between Dildwar and Jalalpur. 
Tlie village of Kotera is situated at the end of a long 
wooded spur, which juts out upon the river just one mile 
belo-w Dilawar. This wooded jutting spur, with its adjacent 
rock, I would identify with the aJoxt, or promontory of 
Arrian, and the jpetra of Curtius. t Beyond the rock there 
■was a large wooded island which screened the foot of the 
promontory from the observation of the opposite bank. 
There are many islands in this part of the Jhelarn, but 
when a single year is sufficient to destroy any one of these 
rapidily formed sand banks, we cannot, after the lapse of 
more than 2,000 years, reasonably expect to find the island 
of Alexander. But in 1849, opposite Kotera, there was 
such an island, 2^ miles in length and half a mile in 
breadth, which still exists as a large sand bank. As the 
passage was made in the height of the rainy season, the 
island, or large sand bank, would naturally have been 
covered with tamarisk bushes, which might have been 


* Anbasis, V., 11, 

t Cui-tiiw Vita Alesandii VIII., 11 ; and Arrian, Anabasis V., 11. 
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sxxfBciently liigli to screen the mOTements of infantry ancl 
dismounted cavalry. 

The position of the two camps I believe to have been as 
follows : Alexander, with about 60,000 men, including 5,000 
Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of Taxila, had his head 
quarters at Jalalpur, and his camp probably extended for 
about 6 miles along the bank of the river, from Shah Eabir, 
2 miles to the north-east of Jalalpur, down to Syadpur, 4 
miles to the W. S. W. The head quarters of Porus must 
have been about Muhabatpur, 4 miles to the W. S. W. of 
Mong, and 3 miles to the south-east of Jalalpur. His army 
of mau-ly 60,000 men, including elephants, archers, and 
cliariotecrs, must have occupied about the same extent as the 
Macedonian army, and wmuld, therefore, have extended 
about 2 miles above, and 4 miles below Muhabatpur. In. 
these positions, the left flank of Alexander’s camp w^ouldhave 
been only 6 miles from the wooded promontory of Kotera,, 
xvhere ho intended to steal his passage across the river, and the 
right flank of the Indian camp would have been 2 miles from 
Mong, and 6 miles from the point opposite Kotera. 

As my pix'scnt object is to identify the scene of 
Alexander’s battle with Porus, and not to describe the fluc- 
tuations of the conflict, it will be sufiicient to quote the 
concise account of the operation which is given by Plutarch 
from xilcxander’s own letters : “ He took adx'autage of a 
dark and stormy night, "with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry, to gain a little island in the river at some 
distance from the Indians ; when he was there, he and his 
troops were attacked nith a most violent wind and rain, 
accompanied with dreadful thunder and lightning.” But in 
spite of the storm and rain they pushed on, "and, wading 
through the water breast-high, reached the opposite hank of 
the river in safety.^* “When they w^ere landed,” says 
Plutarch, who is still quoting Alexander’s letters, “ ho 
advanced with the horse 20 stadia before the foot, conclud- 
ing that, if the enemy attacked him with their cavalry, lie 
should be greatly their superior, and that if they maAe a 
movement ivith their infantry, his own would come up in 


Sir Willitim Napier has paid a pisfc trilmte to’ the skill of both Generals, Speaking ox 
Alexaiuler’B passage of the Gvanicus, he says that it cannot ** be compared for soldierly 
skill with his aftifl’-passage of the Hydaspes and defeat of Porus. Before that great mau 
he could iiut play the same daring game.* — Londou uad Westminster Eeviewj 1S3S, p. 377, 
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time enotigli to receive them.” Prom Arrian we learn that 
as soon as the army had begun fording the channel between 
the island and the main land, they were seen by the Indian 
scouts, who at once dashed off to inform Porus. When the 
ford was passed with some difficulty, Alexander halted to 
form his little army of 6,000 infantry and about 10,000 
cavalry. He then “ marched swiftly forward with 6,000 
horse, leaving the infantry to follow him leisurely and in 
order.” While this was going on, Porus had detached lus 
son with two or three thousand horse and one hundred and 
twenty chariots to oppose Alexander. The two forces met 
at 20 stadia, or miles, from the place of crossing, _ or 
about 2 miles to the north-east of Mong. Here the chariots 
proved useless on the wet and slippery clay, and were nearly 
all captured. The conflict, however, must have been a sharp 
one, as Alexander’s favorite charger, Bukephalus, was 
mortally wounded by the young p rinc e, was himself 
slain, together with 400 of his men. When Porus heard of 
the death of his son, he marched at once against Alexander 
with the greater part of his army ; but when he came to a 
plain where the ground was not difficulty and slippery but 
firm and sandv, and fitted for the evolutions of his chariots, 
he halted and arrayed his troops ready for battle. His 200 
elephants were drawn up in front of the infantry about one 
plethroii, or 100 feet apart, and the chariots and cavalry were 
placed on the flanks. By this arrangement,^ the front of the 
army facing north-east must have occupied an extent ot 
about 4 miles from the bank of the river to near Lakhna- 
wa,li, the centre of the line being, as nearly as possible, on 
the site of the present town of Mong. Around this place 
tli6 soil is firm tiiid sound/’ but towmxls the noitn-cnst, 
where Alexander encountered the young Indian prince, the 
surface is covered wdth a hard red clay, which becomes both 
heavy and slippery after rain.* 

When Alexander saw the Indian army drawn up in 
battle array, he halted to wait for his infantry, and to recon- 
noitre the enemy’s position. As he was much superior to 
Porus in cavalry, he resolved not to attack the centre where 
the formidable line of elephants were supported by masses 

^ I speulc from actual ol^servation of the field of Chiliaawala for some days after 
the battle, when the country had, been deluged with rain. Both battles were fought on 
the same ground, between the town of Mong and the southern end of the Fabhi Jliiis. 
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of infantry, Imt to fall upon botli flanks and throw the 
Indians into disorder. The right wing, led by Alexander 
himself, drove back the enemy’s horse upon the line of 
elephants, which then advanced and kept the Macedonians in 
check for some time. Wherever Porus saw cavalry ad- 
vancing, he opposed elephants, but these slow and unwieldy 
animals “ could not keep pace with the rapid evolutions of 
the horse.” At length, the elephants, wounded and fright- 
ened, rushed madly about, trampling down friends as well as 
foes. Then the small body of Indian horse being surrounded 
was overpowered by the Macedonians, and nearly all slain ; 
and the large mass of Indian infantry, which still held out, 
being vigorously attacked on all sides by the victorious 
horse, broke their ranks and fled. Then, says Arrian, 
“ Kraterus and the captains who were with him on the other 
side of the river, no sooner perceived the victory to incline 
to the Macedonians, than they passed over and made a 
dreadful slaughter of the Indians in pursuit.”* 

Prom the last statement, which I have quoted it is clear 
that the battle field was within sight of Alexander’s camp. 
Now, this is especially true of the plain about Mong, which 
is w'ithin easy ken of the east of Alexander’s camp at 
Shah Kabir, the nearest point being only 2 miles distant. 
With this last strong evidence in favor of Jahllpur as the site 
of Alexander’s camp, I close my discussion of this interest- 
ing question. But as some readers, like Mr. Grote, the 
historian of Greece, may still think that General Abbott has 
shown “ highly plausible reasons” in support of his opinion 
that Alexander’s camp 'was at Jhelam, I may here point 
out that the village of Pabral, which he has selected as the 
battle field, is not less than 14 miles from Jhelam, and, 
therefore, quite beyond the ken of Alexander’s camp. I 
may quote also his own admission that the bed of the Siiklietr 
lliver, a level plain of sand one mile in width, “is a torrent 
after heavy rain, and is so full of quicksands as to be un- 
suited to military operations.” Now, this very Suhhetr lliver, 
actually lies between Pabral and the site of the Indian 
eamp^ opposite Jhelam, and as we know that a heavy storm 
of rain had fallen during the preceding night, the Sukhetr 
would have been an impassable torrent at the time of the 


* Anabasis, V., 18. 
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battle. And so also would bave been tbe Jaba Eirer, wbicb 
joins tbe Jhelam just below tbe Sukbetr. "Witb these two 
iutervening rivers, wbicb, whether wet or dry, would have 
been obstacles equally great to tbe march of tbe Indian army 
and more specially to the passage of the war-cbariots, I am 
quite satisfied that the battle field could not have been to the I 
north of tbe SuMietr Eiver. g.' 

The position of Bukepbala still remains to be discussed. 
According to Strabo,* tbe city of Bukepbala was built on 
the west bank of tbe river where Alexander had crossed it ; 
but Plutarch says that it was near tbe Hydaspes, in the 
place where Bukepbalus was buried. Arrian, however, states 
that it was built on the site of his camp, and was named 
Bukepbala in memory of his horse. f Diodorus, Gurtius, 
and Justin leave the exact position undecided ; but they all 
agree that it was on the opposite bank of the river to Niksea, 
which Was certainly built on the field of battle. With these 
conflicting statements alone to guide us, it is difficult to 
arrive at any positive conclusion. According as we follow 
Strabo or Arrian, we must place Bukephala at Dil4war, or 
at Jaldlpur. Both places are equi-distant from the battle 
field of Mong, which I take without much hesitation to be ^ 
the site of Niksea. If the two cities were built on the same < 

plan, which is not improbable, then Dildwar would have the | 

preferable claim to represent Bukepbala, as its ruined mound 
is of the same size and height as that of Mong. I have 
already noticed in another place the possibility that Bugidd, 
or Bugidl, the name of the district in which Dildwar 
is situated, may be only an abbreviation of Bukephdlia by 
the easy elision of the pli. But this is only a guess, and I 
have nothing else to offer on the subject, save the fact that 
the ancient name JalMpur was certainly Girjdh> while that 
of Dildwar is quite uncertain, as TJdinagar is applied to at ■ 
least three diferent places. Altogether, therefore, I think j 
that the claims of Dildwar to be the Bukepbala of Alexander 
are stronger than those of Jaldlpur. 

XIX. MONG, OR NIKAIA. ; 

The position of Mong has already been described, but ' 

I may repeat that it is 6 miles to the east of Jalalpur, and | 

^ Oeograph, XV,, 3. 29. | 

t Anabasis, Y., 39. ^ I 
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the same distance to the south of Dilawar. The name is 
usually pronounced Mong or Muwg, hut it is written without 
the nasal, and is said to have been founded by Raja or 

Iliiga. He is also called Raja which I take to 

mean king of the Sahas or Sacce. ' His brother, Rdma, founded 
Rampur or Ramnagar, the modern Rasul, which is 6 miles 
to the north-east of Mong, and exactly opposite Dilawar, 
His sister’s son, named K4mkamarath, was Raja of Girj^k 
or Jalalpur. The old ruined mound on which Mong is 
situated, is 600 feet long by 400 feet broad, and 50 feet high, 
and is visible for many miles on all sides. It contains 976 
houses built of large old bricks, and 6,000 inhabitants, who 
arc chiefly Jats. The old wells are very numerous, their exact 
number, according to my informant, being 176. 

I have already stated that I take Mong to be the site 
of Niksea, the city which Alexander built on the scene of 
his battle with Roms. The evidence on this point is, I think, 
as complete as could be wished ; but I have still to explain 
how the name of Niksea could have been changed to Mong. 
The tradition that the town was found by Raja Moga is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that Maharaja Moga is 
mentioned in Mr. Roberts’ Taxila inscription. How, Moga 
is the same name as Moa, and the coins of Moa or Mams 
are still found in Mong. But the commonest Greek mono- 
gram on these coins forms the letters NIK, which I take to 
be the abbreviation of Nikcea the place of mintage. If this 
inference be correct, as I believe it is, then Nihoea must have 
been the principal mint-city of the great King Moga and, 
therefore, a place of considerable importance. As the town 
of Mong is traditionally attributed to Raja Moga as 
the founder, we may reasonably conclude that he must 
have rc-huilt or increased the place under the new name of 
Moga-grama, wdiich, in the spoken dialects, would be short- 
ened to Mogao% and Mong. Coins of all the Indo-Scythian 
princes are found at Mong in considerable numbers, and I 
see no reason to doubt that the place is as old as the time of 
Alexander.* 


^ The copper coins of the nameless king are found in such nunihers at Mong, that 
they are coinniunly ctilicd by the people of the country* 
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feet below tbe pool, tbe Ganiya Nala passes between tbe two 
flat-topped bills, about 200 feet in height, on. which the 
ancient town is said to have stood. On the west hill, nanied 
ICotcra, I traced several walls and towers of the old fortifi- 
cations, and the remains of a brick building which the people 
call Sadhu-ka-MaMn, ov Sadhu’s house. The bricks are ldi| 
by 9| by 2-| inches. In the middle of the north side of the 
lull I traced the walls of a gateway leading down to a lower 
enclosure, at the east end of which stand the Sat- Ohara or 
“seven temples.” These are the only ancient remains of 
any interest that now exist at KaMs. The upper fort is 
1,200 feet long by 300 feet, and the lower fort 800 feet by 
450, the whole circuit being about 3,500 feet, or less than 
three-quarters of a mile. But the whole circuit of Kat^s, 
including the ruins of the town on both banks of the stream 
above and below the fort, is about 2 miles. 

The Sat- Ohara or “ seven temples,” are attributed to 
the PAndus, who are said to have lived at KatAs during a 
portion of their twelve years’ wanderings. On examining 
the })lace carefully I found the remains of no less than twelve 
tem])les, which are clustered together in the north-east corner 
of the old fort. Their general style is similar to that of the 
Kashmir temples, of which the chief characteristics are 
dentils, trefoil arches, arches, fluted pillars, and pointed 
roofs, all of which are foimd in the temples of KatAs and 
of other places in the salt range. Unfortunately these 
temples are so much ruined that it is impossible to make 
out their details wuth any accuracy ; but enough is left to 
show that they belong to the later style of Kashmirian 
architecture which prevailed under the KArkota and Varm- 
ma dynasties, from A. D. 625 to 939, and as the salt 
range belonged to the kingdom of Kashmir during the 
greater part of this time, I believe that these temples must 
be assigned to the period of Kashmirian domination. The 
temples of Malot and Katas have been described by General 
Abbott,* bill others exist at Sibganga near Malot and at 
BAghanwAla, equi-distant from Find DAdan and Jalalpur. 
Those of Malot and BAghanwAla are the least ruinous ; but 
they are all built of the same soft friable standstone, which 


F>eiigul Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1849, 131. 
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wlicthor it belonged to a Buddhist tope or a Brahmanical 
temple. But over the doorway of a modern temple to Rama 
Chandra, which is close by on the north side, there is a three- 
headed and four-armed male figure that it is said to have 
been found in the mass of ruins overlying the basement. The 
statue is of red sandstone 3 feet high. The three heads are 
different, — in the middle a man, to the right a boar, and to 
the left a lion. This differs from every other three-headed 
statue that I have yet met with ; but it is, I believe,^ a re- 
presentation of Yishnu as the supreme being, the man’s head 
being Vislimi Naraymia, the creator, the boar’s head Vishnu 
Vardha, the preserver of the universe, and the lion’s head, 
Vishnu Nara-Sinha, the destroyer. There is nothing else 
about the figure to show what it is intended for, as there are 
only lotus flowers in three of the hands, and the fourth rests 
on the hip. 

Hwen Thsang describes a tovm, named Sinhapura, 
which, judging by its bearing and distance of 700 li, or 117 
miles, south-east from Taxila, and its clear tanks swarming 
with fish, should be KatHs ; but the whole description will not 
apply to Kafcls, nor, indeed, to any other place with which 

I am acquainted.* Sinhapura is said to be a large town 

II or 15 li, or about 2^ miles in circuit. It was situated on 
the top of a high hill of difficult access, and as the climate 
also is described as very cold, it is certain that Sinhapura must 
have been situated on one of the isolated hills of the 
salt range. Either Malot or Kat^s will answer this des- 
cription very w^eU, although their distance from Taxila is 
little more than 85 miles. But the pilgrim no doubt over- 
estimated the length of this tedious and fatiguing journey 
“ over hills and through ravines,” even admitting that he 
may have travelled by a more circuitous route. The great 
difficulty, however, does not lie in the exaggerated distance, 
but in the position of the ten tanks of clear water swarm- 
ing with fish, which are placed at 40 or 60 li, or 7 to 8 miles 
to the south-east of Sinhapura. Now, the only tanks of 
this description that I could hear of are those of Katas, Sih- 
Gangci, and Nar-Singlv-Plmdr, The last is properly a spring 
of water and not a tank, as it issues from the rock, according 
to my informant, like as Narsingh himself sprang from the 


^ Julien’s Hwen Tlisimg, 11,, 162. 
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pillar at Multan. Sib-Ganga is a small tank formed in the 
bed of a stream like that of Kat4s, about 3 miles to the east 
of Malot. On the bank there is a small old temple of the 
later Kashmirian style which contains a figure of Kali-Devi 
in black stone. Malot does not answer the description, because 
there is no ancient place possessing holy tanks within the 
recorded distance of 7 or 8 miles. I think, however, that 
Malot must be the Sinhapura of Hwen Thsang, as it is 
known to have been the capital of the Janjuhas at a very 
early period. The fort is said to be about the same size as 
that of Katas. The ten holy tanks I would identify with 
the different pools in the hed of the Ganiya Nala below 
Katas, but the bearing is north-east and the distance about 
12 miles. As, however, Hwen Thsang does not appear to 
have visited the holy tanks himself, the error in their position 
must be due to his informants. 

XXI. SANGALA-WALA-TIBA, OR SANGALA. 

The Sangala of Alexander has long ago been recognised 
in the SaJcala of the Brahmans and the Sagal of the Budd- 
hists ; but its position wmuld still perhaps have remained 
undetermined had it not fortunately been visited by the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, in A. D. 630. Both Arrian 
and Ourtius place Sangala to the east of the Hydraotes, or 
Eavi, but the itinerary of Hwen Thsang shows that it was 
to the ’ivest of the Eavi, and as nearly as possible in the 
position of the present Sdngla-^oala-Tiba, or “ Sangala Hill.” 
I first became acquainted with this place in 1839, wdien 
1 obtained a copy of Mogal Beg’s manuscript map, com- 
piled by Wilford, who has three times described its position 
in the Asiatic Eesearches.* But I was not able to obtain 
any account of the place until 1864, when I heard from 
Colonel G. Hamilton who had visited it, and from Captain 
Blagrave who had surveyed it, that Sangala was a real hill 
with traces of buildings and with a sheet of water on one 
side of it. During my last season’s tour through the Panjdb 
I was able to visit the hill myself, and I am now satisfied 
that it must he the Sangala of Alexander, although tho 
position does not agree with that which his historians have 
assigned to it. 
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lu the time of Hwen Thsang, S1ie-Ue-lo^ ox Sakala, was 
ia ruins, and the chief town, of the district was Tse-Jda or 
CheJda, which may also he read as Dhaha or Daha.* The 
pilgrim places this new town at 16 7«, or 2| miles, to the 
north-east of Sakala, but as all the country within that 
range is open and flat, it is certain that no town could ever 
have existed in the position indicated. In the same direction, 
however, but at 19 miles, or 115 U, I found the ruins of a 
large town, called which accoi’ded almost exactly 

with the pilgrim’s description of the new town oi Tse-kia. 
It is necessary to fix the position of this place, because Hwen 
Thsang’s measurements, both coming and going, are referred 
to it and not to Sakala. I’rom Kashmir the pilgrim pro- 
ceeded by Punach to Rajapura, a small town in the lower 
hills which is now called Rajaori. Prom thence he travelled 
to the south-east over a mountain and across a river called 
Chen-ta-lo-po-kia, which is the Chandrabhaga or modern 
Chenab, to Cke-ge-pu-lo ox Jagapura (probably Hafizabad) 
where he slept for the night, and on the next day he reached 
Tse-kia, the whole distance being 700 li, or 116 miles. As a 
south-east direction would have taken the pilgrim to the east 
of the Bavi, we must look for some known point in his 
subsequent route as the best means of checking this erro- 
neous bearing. This fixed point we find in She-lan-to-lo, 
the W'ell known Mlamlliara, which is, the pilgrim places, at 
500, plus 50, plus 110, or 150 li, or altogether between 690 
and 700 U to the east of Tse-kia. This place was, thei’efore, 
as nearly as possible, equi-distant from Bajaori and Jalan- 
dhar. Now, Asarur is exactly 112 miles distant from each 
of these places in a direct line drawn on the map, and as it is 
undoubtedly a very old place of considerable size, I am satisfied 
that it must he the town of Tse-kia described by Hwen 
Thsang. 

In A. D. 630 the pilgrim found the walls of Sakala 
completely ruined, but their foundations still remained, 
showing a circuit of about 20 li, or 3J miles. In the 
midst of the ruins there wms still a small portion of the 
old city inhabited, which was only 6 or 7 li, or just one 
’ mile in circuit. Inside the city there was a monas- 
tery of one hundred monks who studied the Hinay4na, or 
exoteric doctrines of Buddhism, and beside it there was a 


* Julieii ’3 Hwen Thsang, 11., X0O* 
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stfwpa, 200 feet in height, where the four previous Buddhas 
had left their foot prints. At 5 or 6 li, or less than one mile 
to the north-west, there was a second stupa, also about 200 
feet high, which was built by King Asoka'on the spot where 
the four previous Buddhas had explained the law. 

Sdnglawdla Tiha is a small rocky hill forming two sides 
of a triangle, with the open side towai’ds the south-east.* 
The north side of the hill rises to a height of 216 feet, but 
the north-east side is only 160 feet. The interior area of the 
triangle slopes gradually down to the south-east till it ends 
abruptly in a steep bank 32 feet above the ground. This 
bank was once crowned with a brick wall, which I was able 
to trace only at the east end, where it joined the rock. _ The 
whole area is covered with brick ruius, amongst which I 
found two square foundations. The bricks are of very large 
size, 15 by 9 by 3 inches. During the last fifteen years these 
bricks have been removed in great numbers. Neply 4,000 
were carried to the large village of Marh, 6 miles to the 
north, and about the same number must have been taken 
to the top of the hill to form a tower for the survey opera- 
tions. The base of the hill is from 1,700 to 1,800 feet on 
each side, or just 1 mile in circuit. On the east and sorrth 
sides the approach to the hill is covered by a large swamp, 
half a mile in length, and nearly a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, which dries up annually in the summer, but during 
the seasonal rains has a general depth of about 3 feet. In 
the time of Alexander this must have been a fine sheet of 
water which has been gradually lessened in depth by the 
annnal washings of silt from the hill above. On the north- 
eastern side of the hill there are the remains of two large 
buildings, from which I obtained old bricks of the enormous 
size of I7i by 11 by 3 inches. Close by there is an old 
well which was lately cleared out by some of the wandering 
tribes. On the north-western side, 1,000 feet distant, there 
is a low ridge of rock called Mimda-ha-ptira, from 25 to 30 
feet in height, and about 500 feet in length, which has 
formerly been covered with brick buildings. At If miles 
to the south there is another ridge of three small hills called 
Arna and little Sdngala. All these hills are formed of the 
same dark grey rock as that of Ohanyot and of the Kai4na 


See Plate LXIZ. for a plaa of the Hill of Sangaia. 
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liills to the west of the Chenah, which contains much iron, 
but is not worked on account of the want of fueL The 
production of iron is noticed by Hwen Thsang. 

In comparing this account with the description of the 
Chinese pilgrim, I find only two places that can be identified. 
The first is the site of the modern town, which was about 
a mile in circuit, and was situated in the midst of the ruins. 
This I take to be the hill itself, which accords exactly with 
the description, and which would certainly hare been 
occupied in preference to any part of the open plain below 
on account of its security. The second is the stupa of 
Asoka, which was situated at I’ather less than one mile to the 
north-west of the monastery inside the town. This I 
would identify with the low ridge of rock on the north-west 
called Mundapapura, of which the highest point at the 
north-western end is 4,000 feet, or more than three-quarters 
of a mile distant from the central point of the triangular 
area of the town. The plain on the north and west sides of 
the hill is strewn with broken pottery and fragments of 
brick for a considerable distance, showing that the town must 
once have extended in both of these directions. But the 
whole circuit of these remains did not appear to be more 
than 1-| or miles, or about one-half of Hwen Thsang’s 
measurement. 

The Brahmanical accounts of Siikala have been collected 
from the Mahabbdrata by Professor Lassen.* According to 
that poem, Sdkala, the capital of the Madras, who are also 
called Jdrtikas, and Bdhikas, was situated on the Apaga 
rivulet to the west of the Irdmti or Kdvi Biver. It was 
approached from the cast side by pleasant paths through the 
forest. 

Sami-pi^?{ kariranam vaneshu sukhavartmasu. 

which Professor Lassen translates “ per amoenas sylmriim 
tramitos ambulantes.” But the or Salvadora Persica, 
is the commonest wood in this part of the Panjfib, and is 
specially abundant in the Bechna Boab. In these “ pleasant 
paths” of the IBiliti forest, the traveller was unfortunately 
liable to be despoiled of his clothes by robbers. This des- 
cription by the author of the Mahabhfirata was fully verified 
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by Hwen Thsang in A. D. 630, and again by myself in 
1863. On leaving S&kala, tbe Ghinese pilgrim travelled 
eastward into a forest oi Po-lo-she trees, where bis party 
encoTintered fifty brigands who despoiled them of their 
clothes.* In November 1863 I approached SHkala from the 
east through a continuous wood of Filu trees, and pitched 
my tent at the foot of the hill. During the night the tent 
was three times approached by parties of robbers, who were 
detected by the vigilance of my watch dog. M. Julien has 
properly rendered Hwen Thsang’s Fo-lo-shehj JPaldm, 
Butea frondosa or DMh tree ; but as the forest consisted of 

trees, both before and after the time of Hwen Thsang, 
I would suggest the propriety of correcting Po-lo-sJie to 
I conjecture that the Chinese editor of the pilgrim’s 
life, who was most probably ignorant of the P*Z«f, substi- 
tuted the well-known Faldsa, which is frequently mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang, under the belief that he was making an 
important and necessary correction. 

The country is still well known as Madr-des, or the 
district of the Madras, which is said by some to extend from 
the Bi4s to the Jhelam, but by others only to the Ohenab, 
Begarding the Apagd rivulet, I believe that it may be 
recognized in the Ayah Nadi, a small stream which has its 
rise in the Jammu hills to the north-east of Syalkot. After 
passing Syalkot the Ayak runs westerly near Sodhra, where 
in the rainy season it throws off its supeidluous water into 
the Ohenab. It then turns to the S, S. W. past Banka and 
Nandanwd to Bhutdla, and continues this same course till 
within a few miles of Asarur. There it divides into two 
branches, which, after passing to the east and west of Asarur, 
rejoin at 2^ miles to the south of Sdngalawdla Tiha. Its 
course is marked in the revenue survey maps for 15 miles 
to the south-west of S4ngala, where it is called the HananwS, 
canal. An intelligent man of Asarur informed me that he 
had seen the bed of the Nananwa 20 kos to the south-west, 
and^ that he had always heard that it fell into the E^vi a 
long way off. This then must be Arrian’s “ small rivulet” 
near which Alexander pitched his camp, at 100 stadia, or 
1T| miles to the east of the Akesines below its junction 


^ Jiilien’s Hwen Tlxsaiig, I., 97* 
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witli the Hyclaspes * At that time, therefore^ the water of 
the Ayak must have flowed for a longdistance below Sangala, 
and most probably fell into the B-avi, as stated by my in- 
formant. Near Asarur and Sangala, the Ayak is now quite 
dry at all seasons, but there must have been water in it at 
Dhakawala only 24 miles above Asarur even so late as the 
reign of Shah Jah4n, when his son Bara Shekoh drew a 
canal from that place to his hunting seat at Shekohpura, 
which is also called the Ayak or Jhilri Canal. 

The Buddhist notices of Sakala refer chiefly to its history 
in connection with Buddhism. There is the legend of the 
seven kings who went towards Sdgal to carry off Prabh4vati, 
the wife of King Kusa. But the king, mounting an elephant, 
met them outside the city and cried out with so loud a voice, 
“ I am Kusa,” that the exclamation was heard over the 
whole world, and the seven kings fled away in terror.t This 
legend may have some reference to the seven brothers and 
and sisters of Amha-Kapa, which is only 40 miles to the 
cast of Silngala. At the beginning of the Christian era 
Sdgal was the capital of Eaja Milinda, whose name is still 
famous in all Buddhist countries as the skilful opponent of 
the holy Nagasona. The territory was then called Yona or 
Yaurntti which might refer either to the Greek conquerors, 
or to their Indo-Scythian successors; but as Nagasena is 
generally referred to the beginning of the Christian era, 
the term must certainly be restricted to the latter, Milinda 
hiraself_ states that he was born at Alasadda, which was 
200 yojans, or about 1,400 miles distant from S4gal. X He 
was therefore undoubtedly a foreigner ; and, in spite of the 
exaggerated distance, I would identify his birth-place with 
Alexandria Opiane, at the foot of the Indian Caucasus, 
about 40 miles to the north of Kabul. At a somewhat 
laier period Sakala was subject to MaUrhul, or MiMrkul, 
who lost his kingdom by an unsuccessful campaign against 
BaEditya King of Magadha. But being afterwards set at 
liberty by the conqueror, he obtained possession of Kashmir 
by treachery. I know of no other mention of SAkala until 


^ Aiiabasiis, VI., 6, 

t Hardy^s Manual of Buddbism, p. 263, note, 
t Ibid, p. 513. 
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A. D. 633, wlien it was visited by Hwen Tbsang, who des- 
cribes the neighbouring town of Tse-Ua as the capital of 
a large kingdom, which extended from the Indus to the 
Bi&s, and from the foot of the hills to the confluence of the 
five rivers. 

notices of Sangala are confined to the 
two historical accounts of Arrian and Ourtius and a passing 
mention by Diodorus. Curtius simply calls it “a great city 
defended not only by a wall but by a swamp (palus)^^ But 
the swamp was a deep one, as some of the inhabitants after- 
wards escaped by swimming across it (pahidem iranmmere). 
Arrian calls it a lake (limni), but adds that it was not deep, 
that it was near the city wall, and that one of the gates 
opened upon it. He describes the city itself as strong both 
by art and nature, being defended by brick walls and covered 
by the lake. Outside the city there was a low hill ( gSlophos ), 
which the Kathseans had surrounded with a triple line of 
carts for the protection of their camp.f This little hill I 
would identify with the low ridge to the north-west called 
Mundapapura, which would certainly appear to have been 
outside the city walls, as the broken bricks and pottery do 
not extend so far. I conclude that the camp on the hill was 
formed chiefly by the fugitives from other places, for 
whom there was no room in the already crowded city. The 
hill must have been close to the city walls, because the 
Kathmans, after the second line of carts had been broken 
by the Greeks, fled into the city and shut the gates. It is 
clear therefore that the triple row of carts could only have 
surrounded the hill on three sides, and that the fourth side 
was open to the city. The hill was thus connected with the 
city as a temporary out-work, from which the defenders, if 
overpowered, could make their escape behind the walls. 
As the number of carts captured by Alexander was only 300, 
the hill must have been a very small one. Dor if we allow 
100 carts to each line, the innermost line, where they were 
closely packed at 10 feet per cart, could not have been more 
than 1,000 feet in length round the three sides at the base. 
Placing the middle row 60 feet beyond the inner one, its 


^ Vita Alexaiidri, IX., I, ad magnam deinde urbem pervenit, non miiro solumj sed 
etiam paludo 

t Anabasis, 22. 
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length would have been 1,200 feet, and that of the outer 
row at the same distance would have been 1,400 feet, or 
little more than a quarter of a mile. Now this accords so 
well %vith the size of the Mwndapajmra hill that I feel consi- 
derable confidence in the accuracy of my identification. As 
these carts were afterwards used by Ptolemy to form a single 
line of barrier outside the lake, we obtain a limit to its size, 
as 300 carts would not have extended more than 6,000 feet, or 
about 17 feet per cart if placed end to end, but as there may 
have been numerous trees on the bank of the lake, the length 
of the barrier may be extended to about 6,000 feet. Now it is 
remarkable that this is the exact length of this outer line ac- 
cording to my survey, which shows the utmost extent of the 
lake in the rainy season. I could find no trace of the 
rampart and ditch with which Alexander surrounded the 
town, but I was not disappointed, as the rains of two thousand 
years must have obliterated them long ago. 

The Kathseans made an unsuccessful attempt to escape 
across the lake during the night, but they were checked by 
the barrier of carts and driven back into the city. The 
walls were then breached by undermining and the place 
was taken by assault, in which the Eathaeans, according 
to Arrian, lost 17,000 slain and 70,000 prisoners. Ourtius, 
however, gives the loss of the Eathseans at 8,000 killed. 
I am satisfied that Arrian’s numbers are erroneous either 
through error or exaggeration, as the city was a small one, 
and could not, at the ordinary rate of 400 or 500 square feet 
to each person, have contained more than 12,000 people. 
If we double or triple this for the influx of fugitives, the 
whole number would be about 30,000 persons. I should 
like therefore to read Arrian’s numbers as 7,000 slain and 
17,000 prisoners. This would bring his number of slain 
into accord with Curtius and his total number into accord 
with probability. 

Both Curtius and Arrian agree in stating that Alexander 
had crossed the Hydraotes before he advanced against 
Sangala, which should therefore be to the east of that 
river. But the detailed measurements of Hwen Thsang are 
too precise, the statement of the Mah&bhtlrata is too clear, and 
the coincidence of name is too exact to be set aside lightly. 
Now the accounts of both Arrian and Curtius show that 
Alexander was iu full march for the Ganges when he heard 
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" fcbat certam free Indians and Kathseans were resolved 
to give him battle if he attempted to lead his army thither.” 
Alexander no sooner heard this than he immediately directed 
his march against the Kathseans, that is, he changed the 
previous direction of his march and proceeded towards 
San gala. This was the uniform plan on which he acted 
during his campaign in Asia, to leave no enemy behind him. 
When he was in full march for Persia, he turned aside to 
besiege Tyre ; when he Avas in hot pursuit of Bessus, the 
murderer of Darius, he turned to the south to subdue 
Drangiana and Arachosia ; and, when he was longing to 
enter India he deviated from his direct march to besiege 
Aornos. With the Kathseans the provocation was the same. 
Like the Tyrians, the Drangians and the Bazarians of Aornos, 
they wished to avoid rather than oppose Alexander ; but, 
if attacked, they were resolved to resist. Alexander was 
then on the eastern bank of the Hydraotes or Eavi, and, on 
the day after his departure from the river, he came to the 
city of Fimprama, where he halted to refresh his soldiers, 
and, on the third day, reached Sangala. As he was obliged 
to halt after his first two marches, they must have been 
forced ones of not less than 26 miles each, and his last may 
have been a common march of 12 or 15 miles. Sangala 
therefore must have been about 60 or 66 miles from the 
camp on the bank of the Hydraotes. Now, this is the 
exact distance of the Sangala Hill from Labor, which was 
most probably the position of Alexander’s camp when he 
heard of the recusancy of the Kathsei. I believe therefore 
that Alexander at once gave up his march to the Ganges and 
re-crossed the Eavi to punish the people of Sangala for 
daring to withhold their submission. 

XXIL ASARUR, OR TAXI. 

I have already mentioned Asarur as the probable posi- 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s Tse-hia, which was the capital of 
the Pan j 4b in A. D, 683. It is situated about 2 miles to 
the south of the high road between Lahore and Pindi-Blia- 
tiy4n, being 45 miles from the former, and 24 from the 
latter place. It is 19 miles distant from Sangala by the 
road, but not more than 16 miles in a direct line across the 
country. Nothing whatever is known of its ancient histoi-y, 
but the people say that it vras originally called JJdmnnagar, 
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or Vda-Nagari) and tliat it was deserted for many centtiries 
until Akbar’s time, when TJgar Shah, a Dogar, built the 
masjid which still exists on the top of the mound. The 
antiquity claimed for the place is confirmed by the large size 
of the bricks, 18 by 10 by 3 inches, which are found all 
over the ruins, and by the great numbers of Indo-Scythian 
coins that arc discovered annually after heavy rain. It 
therefore roaches back to the first century before the 
Christian ora, and from its position I believe it to be the 
]?bnprmna of Alexander. 

The ruins of Asarur (or Asrur) consist of an extensive 
mound 15,600 feet, or nearly 3 miles in circuit.* The highest 
point is in the north-west quarter, wdicre the mound rises to 
59 I'eet above the fields. This part, which I take to be the 
ancient palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite 
regular in shape. It contains an old well 21 feet in diameter 
■which has not been used for many years, and is now dry. 
The palace is completely surrounded by a line of large 
mounds about 25 feet in height, and 8,100 feet, or 1-J miles 
in circuit, which was evidently the stronghold or citadel 
of the place. The mounds are rounded and prominent like 
tlic nuns of largo towers or bastions. On the east and 
south sides of the citadel, the mass of ruins sinks to 10 and 
15 feet in height, but it is twice the size of the citadel, and 
is no doubt the remains of the old city. I could find no 
trace of any ancient buildings, as all the surface bricks have 
l)ecn long ago carried off to the neighbouring shrino of 
Ugar Shall at Klidnguh Masrur ; but amongst the old bricks 
forming the surrounding wall of tlio Masjid, I found three 
moulded in different patterns, which could only have he- 
longed to hiiildiugs of some importance. I found also a 
wedge-shaped hrick 15 inches long and 3 inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly lO^ 
inches at the broad end. This could only have been made for a 
^iupa, or a well, hut most probably for the latter, as the 
existing well is 21 feet in diameter. Asarur is a small 
village of only 45 houses. 

Ilwcn Thsang places Tse-Jcia at 14 or 15 U or 2^ miles 
to the north-cast of SCtlmla, hut as there are no traces of any 

* Soi! I'Mti LXX. for a luiiii of Iho ruins of Asarur. 
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Tho remains of Mcm-d consist of a large ruined mound, 
600 feet in length, from north to south, and 600 feet from 
east to west, with a general height of from 20 to 25 feet. 
It is thickly covered with broken bricks of large size, and 
coins are occasionally found by the saltjietre manufacturers. 
All the old ruined mounds in the Panj^b, as Sliorkot, 
Multan, Harapa, &c., abound in saltpetre, which has been 
derived from man’s occupation, and which therefore affords 
a certain inoof that the mound of Mansi is not a natural 
elevation but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result 
of many centuries. Mansi also possesses a tomb of a 
Nao-(/aJa, or giant of “ nine yards,” which I believe to be 
only the remains of a recumfcnt statue of Buddha, after 
Ids attainment of Nirvana, or death. Similar gigantic 
statues of bricks and mud are still made in Barma, wdiicb, 
when in ruins, present exactly the same appearance as these 
Nao-gaja tombs. As Buddha was believed to have died with 
his face to the east, all the Nirvdna statues •would of course 
he ])laccd in a direction from north to south, and as Muham- 
madan tombs in India are placed in the same direction, I 
believe that the early MusalmAns took advantage of these 
Bnddliist statues to form ready-made tombs for their leaders 
who lull in battle. I shaU have more to say on this subject 
hereafter, and I only mention it here as another proof of tho 
antiquity of Mansi* 

XXIV. AMBAKAPI, OR AMAKATIS. 

Amha and lidpi are the names of two ruined mounds, 
tho remains of ancient cities, which are said to have been 
called after a brother and sistei% whose story has already 
been given in my account of Manikyilla. According to the 
legend, the family consisted of "three brothers, named 
Sir-si(JiJi and Amba, and of four sisters, named 
lidpi, Aalpi, Mimcle, and JIdndeld, each of wMom is said to 
have founded a city to the south of Shekohpura, and in the 
immediate vicinity of Man-si. The ruins of these cities are 
pointed out at the following places : 

1st. — Sir-leap is a mound of ruins near the village of 
Balarh, 6 miles to the south of Shekohpura. It is remark- 
able that the name of Balarh is also connected with Sirkap 

^ See riato LX XI. for the posifcbns of Raosi ami AmbaMpi, 
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in the legends of the Sindh Sagar Do^b, which assign the 
Balarh Tope as the seat of this Eaja. 

2n&..Sir-stikh is a ruined mound, near the village of 
MurM, Sf miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 2| miles 
to the north of the Sir-kap mound, 

ZxL—Amba is a large ruined mound and village up- 
wards of 9 miles to the south of Shekohpura, and one mile 
to the east of Man-si. 

4th. — Kdpi, or Kaaijii, as it is also written and pro- 
nounced, is a small mound 2-| miles to the east of Amha, on 
the old high road to Labor. 

6th. — /tnipiis another small ruined mound near the 
village of Bhuipur, about midway between the mounds of 
Sir-kap and Amha. 

Wi. — Mnnde is a ruined mound and village on the west 
bank of the Bdgli-haclilia Eiver, 8 miles to the south of 
Eansi and Amha. 

’Itli. — MandeUis, a ruined mound and village to the 
south-east of Amha and Kapi, from which it is equi-distant 
3|- miles. 

All of these mounds are on the western hank of the 
Bdgh-hachha Eivei’, and at a mean distance of about 25 miles 
to the westward of Labor. The whole of the villages just 
mentioned will be found in the district map of Labor, but 
the mounds themselves are shewn only in the large map of 
the Saralqmr Parganah. I have already remarked that the 
name of the Bdgh-hachha or Tiger-cub Eiver is most pro- 
bably connected w'ith the legend of the “ seven hungry tiger 
cubs” (Bdgh-hachhas), whose names are preserved in those 
of the seven mounds above-noted. The same story is told hero 
that is so common in the Sindh Sagar Bohb. Etlshlu, the 
Eaja of Sy41kot, plays at cliopar with Sir-lsap for a human 
head, and having won it accepts his daughter KoMld instead 
of the stake. The people have the most undoubting faith in 
the truth of this legend, and they quoted, with evident 
satisfaction, the following couplet in support of their belief: 

■ ' Amia Kapa pai larai, 

Kalpi btihiii chJmrdwm ai, 

: , When strife arose ^tween Amh and Kap, 

Their sister Kalpi made it up; 
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As they could fjivo no explanation of the nature of this 
quarrel, the couplet adds but little to our information regard- 
ing tho seven ])rothcrs and sisters. I may observe, however, 
that the junction of the two nanacs of Ambd and Kdpi is 
most probably as old as the time of Ptolemy, who places a 
tonn named Amakaiis, or AinaJmpis, to the west of tho 
Pavi, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Labohla or 
Lahoiv'' 

The mound of Amba is 900 feet square, and from 25 
to oO feet in height; but as the whole of the surrounding 
fields, for a bri'adlh of about 600 feet, arc covered with broken 
pottery, the full extent of tho ancient town may bo taken at 
not le’ss than 8,000 feet, or upwards of 3 miles in circuit. 
Tho mound itself is covered with broken bricks of large size, 
amongst which I discovered several pieces of carved brick. 
I found also one piece of grey sandstone, and a piece of 
speckled iron ore, similar to that of Sangala, and of the 
ICaruna Hills. According to the statements of the people, 
tho place was founded by Eaja Amba 1800 or 1900 years 
ago, or just about the beginning of tho Christian era. This 
date would make the tlirco brothers contemporary with 
llushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, — the three great kings of tho 
Ynchi or KiifsMn race of Indo-Scythians, with whom I am 
mr other grounds inclined to identify them. At present, 
however, I am not prepared to enter upon the long discus- 
sion which would be necessary to establish their identity. 

XXV. SARHIND. 

Tlic largo town of Sarhind owed its sudden rise to tho 
Pnthan Emperor, Eiruz Tughlak, who in A. D. 1360 made 
it the head of a separate district under the charge of Zia- 
iiddin Barani, the historian. At the same time he huilt a 
fort called Eiruzpur, which must have been of considerable 
strength, as only seventy years later a rebel Turki slave, 
named Eoliid, held it for no less than six years against his 
suzerain tho King of Delhi. But before this time it was 


Iho Rusfiliij mid lus demon foe. Sir Ivap, is well known also at Pinior to the 

cast of the Sutlaj, nm\ at Salittranpin* to the oast of tho Jnmna. I believe that its exteu. 
Bum imisfc ho attriuiitea to iho Gnjurs, The ideutificatiou of Ptolemy's LnhoHa with Lahor 
was iu’bt nuulo in Iviopei’t's Map of India according to FtolDm3% which accompanied 
Lassen s ‘ Jiidiache Altcrtliumsknndo.’ It has since been confirmed hy the researches of 
Siiv T, IL Thornton, in his '^History and Antkitiitios of Lahord* 
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over liim tlio large stone tomb wbieli stands near tbe BiU- 
Sar Tank. This tradition is supported by tbe fact that tbe 
neighbouring village is still called Mir Miran-ka-Dera. But 
of Mir Miran himself nothing whatever is known, except 
that he lived in the time of the Patb^n kings. This, indeed, 
is evident from the style of the tomb, which is a very fine 
specimen of the later Pathin architecture. I conclude, 
therefore, that he must have lived after the time of Piruz 
Tughlak, or some time during the fifteenth century. A 
siniilar date may also be deduced from the title of Mir, 
which would seem not to have been used in India by holy 
men until after the time of Timur. If any dependence could 
be placed on the name of the king, I should be inclined to 
assign Mir Miran to tbe time of Sikandar Lodi, in tbe 
bogimiing of the 16th century. Prom the late date of the 
tomb it is certain, therefore, that Sarhind could not have been 
founded by the saint, although his residence at the place 
would perhaps have contributed to its aggrandizement. I 
think it highly probable that the fakir of one legend is the 
saint of the other, as the same story of the luinsas, or wild 
geese, dropping pearls into the Mcmsala Nala during the 
>•., ■* stay of the fakir, is related also of the saint. 

But Sarhind must have been a place of some conse- 
" qucncG even in the time of the Hindus, as a governor was 
appointed to it by Kutb-ud-din-Aibeg, the first Muhamma- 
dan King of Delhi.® In A. D. 1246 it formed i)art of the 
viceroyaity of the Panjab under the celebrated Shir Khan, 
who re-built its fort, but it still had a separate governor 
under his jurisdiction. f On the death of Shir Khan in. 
A. D. 1268, when the different districts of the Panjab were 
placed under separate governors, Sarhind again became an 
independent province of the Delhi empke. Under the 
Khilji kings, however, it was once more attached to the 
viceroyalty of Samdna, in which state it continued until 
A. D. 1360, when the fort was re-huilt and made the head 
of an independent province by Piruz Tughlak. Prom this 
time Sarhind continued to increase in wealth and importance 

tr* * Briggs’ Ferishta, I., 20fi. Min'hti.j-us-Sirdj, in the TabatAt-i-Msiri, states that the 

fort of Sarhind was taken hy Muhammad Ghori in A* H* 587, or A, D. 1191. Pre-vious 
to this the furfc liad been in his possession, but it was surrendered to Eai Pithora after a 
of thirteen- inoiit.hs.-—See bir Henry Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians by Dowson, II., 

295 & 296 . ' 
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until the time of Akbar, when the rival cities of Sunhm and 
8am4na were both made subordinate to it, and included in 
the Sarhind Sirkar of the Subah of Delhi. Its prosperity 
was further increased by the gradual encroachments of the 
sandy desert, which at last forced the Mogal Emperors to 
abandon the old lines of road by H^nsi and Sunum, and to 
seek for a permanent line farther to the north by Sarhind 
and Ambhla. Eor the century and a half that inter- 
vened between the accession of Akbar and the death of 
Aurangzib, Sarhind was one of the most flourishing cities 
of the^Mogal Empire, and to this period belong nearly all 
the existing buildings both public and private. Some idea 
of the great extent of the city during this period may be 
formed from the popular belief that it contained no less 
than 360 mosques, with as many tombs, forts, sari\s, and 
wells. Many of the tombs and mosques are yet standing, 
and numerous wells may still be seen amongst the billowy 
heaps of the vast sea of the brick ruins which now surrounds 
this old city for several miles. 

But the prosperity of Sarhind closed with the reign 
of Aurangzib, who died in A. D. 1707. Two years later 
the city was captured and plundered by the Sikh Chief, 
Banda, who put the Governor, Vazir IChan, to death, in 
revenge for the cruel murder of Guru Govind’s family. In 
1713 his successor, B%azid Khan, was killed, and Sarhind 
was again plundered hy the victorious Sikhs. Its further 
decay was arrested for a time by the capture and death of 
Banda in 1716, and the consequent dispersion of the Sikh 
troops. But in 1768, when they had recovered their strength, 
it was plundered for the third time hy the Sikh soldiers of 
Adina Bog’s army, who expelled the Afghan Governor 
of Ahmad Shah. In 1761 Ahmad Shah reinstated his 
Governor, Zein Khan, in person, and in the end of the follow- 
ing year ho again returned and frustrated the designs of 
the Sikhs hy defeating them mth great slaughter between 
Ludihna and Sarhind. But though checked, the Sikhs were 
not much weakened, and in December 1763 they managed 
to assemble another large army for a fourth attack on Sarhind. 
Zein Khan marched out to oppose them, hut he was defeated 
and killed, and Sarhind was taken and totally destroyed by 
the vengeful Sikhs who -had hot yet forgotten the murder 
of Guru Govittd’s family. Even to this day every Sikh, on 
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passing througli Sarhind, carries away a brick which he is 
supposed to throw into the Jumna as he goes towa,rds Hari- 
du4r5 and into the Sutlej on his return to the Panj&h, with 
the hope that in time the detested city will thus he utterly 
remoyed from the face of the earth. The Muhammadan 
families who escaped retired to the village of Bassi, four miles 
to the northward, which has now become a large and flourish- 
ing town. 

After its destruction in 1763, Sarhind remained desolate 
for several years, until it was partially occupied by the Sikhs 
of Patiala. In 1838, when I first saw its ruins, they were 
surrounded by a thick jungle of Talas, or jDhdh trees. This 
has now disappeared, and when I visited the place in 1864 
I saw only fine . fields covered with crops of green corn 
waving amidst the ruins. At present there are said to be 
upwards of 3,000 inhabited houses, w'hich would give a popu- 
lation of more than 1 5,000 souls. 

The ruins of Sarhind, as already mentioned, consist 
almost entirely of Muhammadan buildings of a late period. 
With the single exception of Mir Miran’s tomb, they are 
all of brick which has once been plastered, but the loss of 
the stucco has hastened their decay, and has deprived them 
of much of their beauty. Some of them are still remark- 
able for their size, but the greater number are mere shape- 
less heaps of ruin. 

The finest and oldest building at Sarhind is the tomb of 
Mir Miran. It forms a square of 47 feet outside, and 
26 feet 4 inches inside, with a height of about 32 feet. It is 
bailt entirely of stone, and is surmounted by a large central 
dome, raised on an octagonal base, with a smaller dome, 
raised on a square base, crowning each of the four covers. 
Jiaoh of the four sides is pierced by a recessed doorway with 
‘a pointed arch, which is covered by a second loftier arch of 
larger span. The dead walls are relieved by three rows of 
recesses, surmounted by battlements, and ornamented with 
numerous squares of blue enamelled tiles. The general effect 
is decidedly good, and altogether the tomb of Mir Miran is 
one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most perfect 
specimens of the later Path4n or earlier Afghan architecture. 

_ The largest tomb at Sarhind is a plain brick building 
attributed to Sayid Khan, Path^n. It is a square of 77^ 
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The only existing’ mosqne that is worth mentioning is 
tliat which h*ears the name of Sadan Kasai, or Saclan the 
Butohor, to the north of the present town. This llasjid was 
originally 140 feet long and 70 feet broad, but, since I first 
saw it in 1838, the west end has fallen down, and the whole 
building’ is otherwise in much worse order. The central 
room is covered by a dome 45 feet in diameter, but the 
narrower side rooms are covered in a peculiar manner by two 
small domes each, instead of by the usual oblong domes of 
the later Mogals. I conclude, therefore, that this mosque 
must belong either to the close of the Afghan period, or to 
! ho beginning of the earlier Mogal period. Its approximate 
date may be lixed at about A. D. 1500. 

The Maveli ov dwelling house of Sah&hat Beg, or Sand& 
Beg, is only worthy of notice as, perhaps, the largest existing 
specimen of the ugly domestic architecture of the wealthy 
Muhammadans of the Mogal Empire. It consists of two 
great piles of brick building each about 60 feet square, and 
70 or SO feet in height, connected by high dead w’alls, which 
enclose a court yard. Externally, the dead walls are divided 
into ten rows of square panels mounting one above the 
other witli monotonous regularity, which is broken, but not 
relieved, by a single piece of lattice work on each side. 
Hero and there may be observed a few small square holes 
which are much more suggestive of the dreary colls of a 
prison than of the cheerful rooms of a nobleman’s palace. 

The only other building that is worthy of notice is 
the great Sami, or staging palace of the Mogal Emperors, 
to the south-east of the city. A scirdi was built at every 
stage on the road from Agra to Labor, via Delhi and 
Sai’hind. Many of these buildings still exist, and most of 
them are still occupied for different purposes. The sarS,i at 
Phalor was turned into a fort by the Sikhs, and is now used 
as an arsenal by the British Government. The sardi at 
Sarhind was unoccupied when I saw it in 1838, but it is now 
used as a public audience hall by the Patiala authorities, 
to whom it is only known as the Am-Mds, and under this 
name it is inserted in the Atlas of India, Sheet No. 48. 
Tho_ usual sardi is a large square enclosure surrounded by 
a high wall, with a gateway towards, the high road, a large 
building in the middle of each of thq other throe sides,, and 
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a conliniioiis suite of small rooms on all four sides. But the 
sarai of Sarhind is remarkable for its superior accommoda- 
tion and additional buildings, -wbicb, as they mast have 
contributed to the .comfort and even luxury of the place, 
would seem to show that the Emperors were in the habit of 
baiting at Sarbind. This sarai consists of a large enclosure 
with the royal apartments arranged on all four sides, and a 
tank in the middle of the square. The enclosure is 600 feet 
in length from east to west, and 475 feet from north to 
south. The tank is 320 feet by 280 feet, with a flight of 
eight steps on all four sides, and an arched causeway or 
bridge passing through the middle of it. The principal 
apartments, which are on the south side, consist of a block 
97 feet long by 65 feet, and on the opposite side across the 
tank there is a Shish-Makal, or “hall of mirrors,” for public 
audiences. At the south-east and south-west corners there 
are hamams and private apartments, and on the east and 
west sides there are suites of servants’ rooms and stables. 


During my stay at Sarhind I made diligent enquiries 
for old coins, which are found in considerable numbers after 
the annual rains. I obtained numerous specimens of the 
Muhammadan coinage from the earliest kings down to the' 
Mogul Emperor, Muhammad Shah, dated in A. H. 1138, or 
A. D. 1735. I got also four coins of the early Brahman 
Kings of Kabul who reigned from about A. D. 900 to 950, 
with a few specimens of the later Indo-Scythian coinage, 
and a single coin of the great Indo-Scytkkm prince 
Kanishka. The conclusion which I draw from these coins 
is, that Sarhind was certainly a flourishing town in A. D. 
900, and that it was most probably in existence as earlyas 
the reign of Kanishka at the beginning of the Christian 
era. 


XXVI. THANESAR, OR STHANESWARA. 

^ The name of Thdnesar or Stlidnesmara is said to be 
derived either from the SiMna or abode of Imara or Maha- 
deva, or from the Junction of his names of StMm m: 
Iswara, The town is one of the oldest and most celebrated 
places in India, but the earliest certain notice of it under 
this name is by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang in A. D. 
034, although it is probably mentioned by Ptolemy as Baian~ 
Kctisaru, for which we should, perhaps, read Satan-aisara 
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for tlie Sanskrit Sthdnesioara. But tke place was more 
lamous for its connexion with the history of the P&ndus, than 
for its possession of a temple of Mah4deva, whose worship, in 
India at least, must be of much later date than the heroes 
of the Mahfibhfirata. All the country immediately around 
Thanesar, between the Sarasimti and Drishadwati Rivers, 
is knoTini by the name of Ktiru-Kshetra, that is the “ field 
or laud of Juirtf;” who is said to have become an ascetic on 
the bank of the great holy lake to the south of the town. 
This lake is called by various names, as jBralmid-Sar, 
Jldmu-hrad, Ymjn or Vdyava-Sar, and Tamna-Sar. The 
lirst name is attributed to Brahma, because ho performed a 
sa(*rifice on its banks. The second name is derived fi’om, 
l^arasif Jtduia, who is said to have spilt the blood of the 
Kahelrinas in this place. The last two titles are derived 
from the names of the god of wind, on account of the 
pleasant breezes which blew over the waters of the lake 
during Ivuru’s period of asceticism. This lake is the centre 
of attraction for most pilgrims ; but all round it for many 
miles is holy ground, and the number of holy places con- 
nected with the Kmirctms and Tdndavas, and with other 
heroes of antiquity, is very great indeed. According to 
popular belief, the exact number is 360, but the list given in 
the Kurn-Kshetra MaMtmyai^ limited to ]80 places, of 
which one-half, or 91, are to the north along the line of the 
venerated Saraswati River, There are, however, in this list 
so many omissions of places of acknowledged importance, 
such as the Ndyahmda at Pundri, the Vydsasihala at 
Basthali, the Pardsaratirath at BMu, and the Vishmi-tirath 
at Sagga near Nurdna, that I feel inclined to believe that the 
popular number of 360 may not he exaggerated. 

The Chakra or district of Kiira-Kslietra is also called 
Dharma-Kishetra, or the “ holy land,” which is evidently the 
orginal of Ilwen Thsang’s “ le champ du honheurP In his 
tipo the circle of pilgrimage was limited to 200 li, which, at 
his . valuation of 40 li to the Indian yojana of 4 kos is 
cp^uivalcnt to 20 has.* In the time of Akbar, however, the 
circle had already been increased to 40 /S;os,t and at the 
time of my visit it had been extended to 48 kos, although 


* Julien’s Hwen Tkeatig, 11., 21 S. 
f Gkdwiii’s Ala Akbad i IL, 017. 
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the 40 hos circuit was also well known, and is, indeed, 
noted by Mr. Bowriog. The circuit stated by tlic Chinese 
pilorim could not have been more than 85 or 40 miles, at 7 
or 8 miles, to the yojana, but the circle mentioned by Abul 
Bazl could not be less than 63 miles, at the usual valuation 
of the Padshahi at 1-| miles, and might, at_ Sir H. 
Elliot’s valuation of Akbar’s hos at more than 2^ miles, be 
extended to upwards of 100 miles. It is possible, indeed, 
to make these different statements agree very closely by 
changing the pilgrim’s number to 400 U, or 10 yqjanas, 
■which are equivalent to 40 /cos, or 80 miles, and by estimat- 
ing Abul Eazl’s 40 hos at the usual Indian rate of about 2 
mfles each. I am myself quite satisfied of the necessity for 
making this correction in the pilgrim’s number, as the narrow 
extent of his circle would not only shut out the equally 
famous shrines at ]?ritJiud(ihci, or Pelioch on the Saraswati, ns 
well as the Kcmsiki-Sangam, or Junction of the Kausilci 
and Drishachoati Eivers, but would actually exclude the 
Drishadwati itself, which in the Vdmana Furdna is specially 
mentioned as being within the limits of the holy land. 



Dinjh-KsMre Kunilslietre dirgha Saiantra give 
Hmhjasiire Drishadvati/Ah pmyaydli sticJdrodJutsaJi. 

“ They were making the great sacrifice of Satranta in the 
wide region of Kimihshetra on the banks of the JDrishadicati 
esteemed holy on account of its virtues.” This river is also 
specially mentioned in the MaMhhdrata as being the south- 
ern boundary of the holy land.* 

BahsUnem Sarasvatydh BrishadvafynUarena-cha 
Ye vasanli Kiwukslietre te vasanti trivisUaye. 

“ South from Saraswati, and north from Bnshadioati, they 
who dwell in Ekmihshetra live in paradise.” Erom these 
texts it is certain that the holy land of Kurtihshelra must 
iiave extended to the JDrishadwaU in the time of H'tven 
Thsang, and therefore that his limitation of its circuit to 
200 1% or 20 hos, must be erroneous. 

In another passage of the MaMhhdrata, the boundaries 
of the holy land are even more explicitly detailed, t 
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Tad Jliilmhlmliinhijor yadcmiafaia Rdmdliraddiidn-clia BliackaJc- 
•induiKi/n-cJia. 

Elat Knrtihhelra, Samanta-panchakam, PitamahasyoUara Yecl-irnchjatc, 

“The tract between Aratmilsa, Mdmdhrada, b.1!x&. 

Bluichahmihu, is called Kuruhshetrat SamantapcmcMlca, and 
the northern of or Brahma.” As this last 

name of Brahmd-vedi is eqriivalent to BraJimdvartta, we 
have another testimony in the Code of Mann for extending 
the holy land to the banks of the Drishadwati.* 

Sarasvati Prisiadvatyordeva nuiyor yaclaataraim. 

'fitudeva nirmUam-desan BraJimdvarttan pracJiaJisJiaie. 

“ That region, made by the gods, which is between the 
Surmtcali and Brishadwali PJvers, is called BrahmdvarttaJ^ 

With the explicit statements of these texts before ns, 
there ought to have been little or no difficulty in ascertaining 
the precise limits of the Dhemna-Kshetra, or holy land in 
the neighbourhood of Thanesar. We have given as the 
names of two rivers which form its northern and southern 
bound.arios, and the names of the four plaecs of pilgrimage 
at the four corners of the holy circixit. The position of 
Bfdnnha, indeed, is well known as the Batan JuhsJi, or 
Raliia uakaht', at the north-east corner of the circuit, and 
four miles to the east of Thanesar. But the positions of the 
other three places I have boon unable to verify exactly, as I 
could find but very few people who agreed about them. 
According to some people, the Arainuha Yahslia, or north- 
west corner, was on the Sarsnti, only 4 miles to the west 
of Pehoa. According to others, it was also called Baliar 
YahAt which they identified with Bahar on the Sarsnti, no 
less than 22 miles to the west of Pehoa, and 40 miles to the 
west of Ratan Jaksh, The position of the south-west 
coi’iior, called Bdmdhmda in the MaMMidmta, is equally 
difficult to discover, as there are no less than four holy 
tanks of this name, each of which has its advocates. 
According to some, the true Eamahrada is only 2 kos from 
Jliind, and no less than 28 kos beyond KaUJml, or from 65 
to 70 miles distant from Thanesar, which is utterly im- 
possible. I believe that this Eamahrada is a late invention 
of interested Brahmans who wished to curry favor with 
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tli6 Sikh Uaja of Jhind by bringing his capital within the 
range of the holy cironit of Kurukshetra. Others referred, 
to a E&m&hrada near Pundri, between. Nisang and Eaithal, 
about 18 or 20 miles to the south of Pehoa, which is the 
Tery position in which the south-west corner of the 40 J;os cir- 
ouits should be looked for, but I could not learn anything more 
definite about it. The position of the south-east corner, called 
JBachaknuka YahsTia, or Sachahruka, is equally doubtful. 
Some pointed to the neighbourhood of Safidan, which is 
many miles to the south of the Maksliasi, or Drishadwati 
Eiver. Others said it was only ^ kos from Nisang, in which 
position there is a village called Bajhere, and the lake of 
Kmhioa close to the bloody battle-field of Nardna, and from 
18 to 20 miles to the south of Eatan Jaksh and the same 
distance to the east of Pundri. As no one seemed to know 
anything about the place, I am unable to identify its exact 
position. When encamped near Eatan Jaksh, I was in- 
formed that the south-east corner was at Trikka Jaksh 40 kos 
to the south, that the Mdmahrada was 40 kos to the west of 
Trikka, and that Bahar Jaksh was 40 kos to the north of 
EamUhrada. As this would make the circuit into a square 
of 40 kos each side, and would carry the boundary beyond 
Pfiiiipat to the Kamahrada of Jhind, I am satisfied that it 
is an invention of late date to please the Eaja of Jhind. 
I propose to complete my enquiries on this subject during 
the ensuing cold season, but I may now state my belief that 
the extent of the holy circuits of Eurukshetra will be 
found within the limits which I have here indicated. The 
circuit thus formed from Eatan Jaksh on the Sarsuti west- 
ward to Pehoa, from thence southward to beyond Pundri, 
from thence eastward vid l^isang to Nar&na on the Efikshasi, 
and from thence northward to Eatan J aksh, is as nearly as 
possible 80 miles, or 40 kos. Within these limits lie ail the 
famous places connected with the history of the Pandus, and 
with their predecessors Eaja Vena and Eaja Prithu, some of 
which I now propose to describe. 

The Sarsuti, in Sanskrit Samsviati, is too well known to 
require more than a mere notice. Its name is derived from 
Saras, ^ a “lake or pool,*’ and vati, “like,” meaning 
the “ river of lakes or pools,” a character which it still bears, 
as it partially dries up early in the year and becomes a mere 
succession of pools without any visible stream. The 
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Brahmans have cleverly taken advantage of these pools, to 
each of which they have attached a legend with its accom- 
panying shrine. Thus, along the bank of the Sarsuti to the 
north of Thiinesar, from Ratan Jaksh on the east to Ai/jas- 
Ghdt on the w^est, a distance of only 5 miles, there are no 
less than 34 shrines, or 7 shrines in one mile, or a shrine at 
every 250 yards. Of these the most celebrated is the Kula- 
RrdiMn-, or Ganffd-iiratli, in which the Ganges herself is 
said to have bathed to get rid of the load of sin with which 
the people had defiled her waters. Another famous place is 
ihQ Sthdnu4iratIti where Vena dedicated a shrine to 
Siva, under the name of Stlidmi. According to the legend, 
the leprous Raja Ren, whose name I have found as widely 
diffused as those of the Pundus themselves, while travelling 
in a dull, was set down by the bearers on the bank of the 
Saraswati. A dog crossed the river and stopped near the dull 
to shake himself, when some water W'as sprinkled on the 
Eaja, who was astonished on seeing that each spot thus wet- 
ted immediately became whole. He at once plunged int^ 
the stream and came out entirely cleansed from his leprosy} 
These two legends are alone sufficient to account for the 
deeply-rooted belief of the people in the purifying quality 
of the w-aters of the Sarasw'ati. Some places refer to the 
destruction of the Kshatriyas by Parasu-Edma, and other 
spots are dedicated to the story of the Pdndus, such as 
KsMrihi-vdm and Asthipiir. In the first of these places the 
water of the river was changed to milk (Icshira) for the use 
of the wearied Rdndtis, and in the other their bones (asihi) 
were collected together iir a heap. In A. D. 634 these 
bones were showm to the Chinese pilgrim, Hw^en Thsang, 
who records that they were of very large size.* All my 
enquiries for them 'were fruitless, but the site of Asthipur is 
still pointed out in the plain to the west of the city towards 
Aujasghat. 

The great lake of Kuru-Kshetra is an oblong sheet of 
water 3,646 feet in length from east to west, and 1,900 feet 
in breadth. t Lloyd estimated it at one mile by half a mile, 
but he afterwards gives the breadth as three times 236 paces, 
or 706 paces, which, even at 2f feet each, are equal to only 
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1,864 feet, thus proving the accuracy of my measurement, 
and the incorrectness of his own estimate. In the middle 
of the lake there is an island 680 feet square, which is 
connected wdth the north and south hanks by two broken 
bridges 26 feet broad. In the w'est half of the island, there 


is a deep square tank called Chmdra-Teupa, or “ Chandra^s 
well,” which is one of the places of pilgrimage, although it 
is not enumerated in the list which I obtained from the 
MaMtmya. The island is bounded by a brick wall, and the 
lake itself is surrounded by a continuous flight of brick 
steps. Both of these works, as well as the two bridges, 
are attributed to Baja Birbal, the witty companion of 
Akbar. The whole place is said to have been desecrated 
in the reign of Aurangzib, who built a castle on the island 
called Mogalpi'ira, from which his soldiers could fire upon any 
pilgrims who might venture to bathe in the holy lake. But 
with the decline of the Mogal Empire, and the consequent 
ascendancy of the Sikhs, many of the old shrines have been 
restored, and new shrines have been erected, to which the 
'iSlindu pilgrims now flock in thousands upon thousands. 
But the whole place has an appearance of desolation and 
decay in spite of the crowds of pilgrims with then.’ gay- 
looking water baskets crowned with red and white flags. 
This holy tank is mentioned by Abu Rihan, who records on 
the authority of Variiha Mihira, that during eclipses of the 
moon the waters of all other tanks visit the tank at Thdne- 
sai’, so that the bather in this tank at the moment of eclipse 
obtains the merit of bathing in all the other tanks I * 

This notice by VarAha Mihira carries us back at once to 
A. B. 600, when the holy tank of Thanesar was in full 
repute. But the Pauranic legends attribute to it an antiquity 
long anterior even to the Pandus themselves. On its banks 
K'lim, the common ancestor of the Kauravas and Fdndavas, 
sat in ascetic abstraction ; here Parasu-Bi4ma slew the Ksha- 
triyas, and here Pururavas having lost the nymph TJrvasi, 
at length met his celestial bride at Kuru-kshetra “ sporting 
with four other nymphs of heaven in a lake beautiful withr 
lotuses.” But the story of the horse-headed Dadhyanoh, or 
Dadhkha, is perhaps even older than the legend of Puru- 
ravas, as it is alluded to in the Big Veda.f “ With his bones 
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Indra slew ninety times nine Vritras.” The scholiast 
explains this hy saying that the thunderbolt of Indra was 
formed of the horse’s head, with which the Aswins had 
supplied the headless Dadhyaneh that ho might teach his 
science to them. According to the legend, Dadhyaneh 
during bis life-time had been the terror of the Asuras, who, 
after his death, multiplied and oyerspread the whole earth. 
Then “Indm inquiring what had become of him, and 
whether nothing of him had been left behind, was told that 
the horse’s head was still in existence, but no one knew 
where. Search was made for it, and it was found in the lake 
Saryaniimt on the skirts of Kuru-kshetra.” I infer that 
this is only another name for the great tank of Kurukshetra, 
and consequently that the scared pool is at least as old as the 
Dig Veda itself. I think it also probable that the Oha 'kra- 
timth, or spot where Vishnu is said to have taken up his 
Qhakra, or discus, to kill Bhishma, may have been the 
original spot where Indra slew the Vritras, and that the 
bones, which were afterwards assigned to the Pandus, may 
have been those of the Vritras of the older legend. In 
support of this suggestion, I may mention that the Chahra- 
tirath is close io Asthipur) or the “place of bones.” 

In the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, the Ghahradirath 
was the most famous shrine of Kuru-kshetra. Abu llihiln 
records that when the Muhammadans captured Thdncsar, they 
found a statue which the people believed to be as old as the 
war of the Kauravas and Pandavas. This statue, which -was 
somewhat above life-size, was called Ghahra Siodmi, or the 
“lord of the discus,” one of the well kirown names of 
Vishnu. In I’erishta’s history this name has been altered 
to J ag-SomOi which in the Persian characters is an easy 
misreading for Ghahra Siodmi. According to both authors, 
the statue was carried to Ghazni to be broken and trodden 
under foot.* 

The only other places of consequence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Thanesar, are the Kumdlmaj-Tirath and 
Daja Kam-leOfJdlah. The first of these is a ruined temple 
at the east end of the NarUda-Tdl, and close to the south- 
west corner of the old fort. On this spot Daja Kuru is said 
to have set up his flag. I found here several fragments of 


* Reinnuil^ Fragments Arabes, p, 101, nofce-^BnggSj Fcrijslita, I. 52. 
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sculpture connected with the worship of Siva, but the most 
certain evidence of its antiquity is the number of large 
bricks, from 9 to 10| inches in breadth, which are built 
into the walls of the two modern temples. 

Baja Kam-ha-Ulali is a huge mound upwards of one 
mile to the south-west of the holy tank. It is 500 feet 
square at top, and about 800 feet square at base, with a 
general height of SO feet, which, on the western side, rises 
to 40 feet. There are no ancient remains except a large dry 
well, which is 13 feet in diameter and 53 feet deep. The 
mound is covered with fragments of pottery, and broken 
bricks of the same dimensions as those of Kurudhicaj, 
This place is said to have been the stronghold of Eaja Kama, 
the half-brother of the Pdndavas, hut engaged on the side 
of the Kam^avas, as the General of Duryodhan. Kama 
was so famous for his liberality that it has now passed into 
a proverb, and people say “ what is that compared to the 
munificence of Eaja Kama.” 

Thdnesar itself consists of an old ruined fort, about 1,200 
feet square at top, with the modern town on a mound to the 
east, and a suburb, called JBdhari, on another mound to the 
west. Altogether the three old mounds occupy a space 
nearly one mile in length from east to west, and about 2,000 
feet in average breadth. These dimensions give a circuit of 
14,000 feet, or less than 2f miles, which is somewhat under 
the 20 U, or 3f miles of Hwen Thsang. But before the 
inroads of the Muhammadans, it is certain from the number 
of brick ruins still existing, as well as from the statements 
of the people themselves, that the whole of the intervening 
space between the present town and the lake, which is now 
called JDarrd, must have formed part of the old city. 
Taking in this space, the original city would have been as 
nearly as possible an exact square of one mile on each side, 
which would give a circuit of 4 miles, or a little more than 
the lueasurement of the Chinese pilgrim. According to 
tr’adition, the fort was built hy Eaja Bilipa, a descendant of 
Kura, five generations anterior to the Pdndus. It is said 
to_ have had 62 towers or bastions, of which some remains 
still exist. On the west side the earthen ramparts rise to a 
height of 60 fefet above the road, but the mass of the in- 
terior is not more than 40 feeib high. The whole mound is 
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tliiclvly covered witli large broken bricksj but, ^ with tbo 
exception of three old wells, there are no remains of any 
antiquity. The first well, in front of the ruined Jilmai 
Masjid, is 9-| feet broad and 66 feet deep. The second well, 
called OhcdiaKua, is 12 feet broad and 54 deep. The third 
well, in the very centre of the fort, is now only a deep bole, 
its brick walls having been carried away by the people. At the 
north-east corner of the fort there are some Muhammadan 
buildings which will be described presently. 

IThen the Chinese pilgrim, Ilwcn Thsang, visited 
Sa-ta-nl-she-fa-lo, or Sthsineswara, in A. D. 034, he found 
only three Buddhist monasteries containing 700 monks, 
while the Brahmanical temples amounted to 100, and the 
Brahmanists of different sects were very numerous. At 4 
or 6 li, or three-quarters of a mile, to the north-west of the 
town, there was a brick stupa of Asoka, 200 feet in height, 
W'hich was said to contain a portion of relics of Buddha. 
The bricks were of a reddish yellow color, and very smooth 
and glossy. In the position here indicated I found two 
ruined mounds, of which the larger is known as the Jfac?- 
rasa, or “ College,” and the smaller is covered with Muham- 
madan tombs. No remains of the Madrasa now exist, but 
the mound is thickly covered with largo broken bricks, like 
those at Kimidhmja, and of a reddish yellow, or yellowish 
red colour, exactly like that of a Gosain’s freshly-dyed 
clothes. But they were all mouldering away under the 
action of saltpetre, and I could not find even a single frag- 
ment of glossy or shining brick to verify my identification 
of this mound with the stupa of Hwen Thsang. It is about 
400 feet long and 300 feet broad at base, with a height of 
from 20 to 25 feet. The smaller mound to the north-east 
is about 150 feet in diameter by 15 feet in height. It is 
probable that this smaller mound may be the remains of the 
stupa from which all the larger pieces of brick have been 
carried away, and the larger mound may be the ruins of 
an extensive monastery. It is certain at least that the 
three monasteries, containing 700 monks, must have been of 
large size, as the usual number of monks in a monastery 
would appear to have been only about 100. As I propose to 
make a further examination of this mound, and of the other 
ruins at Th^nesar during the ensuing cold season of 1866- 
1806, 1 will reserve all further remarks for a future report. 
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Tlic only Muhammadan remains at Thanesar that ai’e 
wortJiy of notice are two masjids, one madrasa, and one 
tomb. The two masjids are known i\xQ Tatharia or 
“stone masjid,” and 'the CMni, or “glazed-tile masjid.” 
The former is in the old fort to the w^'est of the madrasa. 
It is a small building, being only 37 feet long by 11^ feet 
broad inside, but it is remarkable for its minars which are 
attached to the ends of the hack wall instead of the front 
wall, as is usual. These minars are fluted below with alter- 
nately round angular jGlutes like the Kutb Minai*, and as 
they have a great slope, I think that the building may be 
assigned with some probability to the time of 3?iruz Tughlak, 
or towards the end of the 14th century. The Chini Masjid 
is situated in the city near the north-east angle of the fort. 
It has two short stout minars, which, as well as the walls of 
the mosque, have once been covered with glazed tiles. 
Most of the tiles arc now gone, but as the remaining tiles 
are of small size, and each piece of one uniform color, I 
believe that the building may be assigned with much pro- 
bability to the reign of Aurangzib. 

The madrasa and tomb stand together in a lofty position 
at the north-cast corner of the fort. The madrasa- is a stone 
building 174 feet square outside, with a deep arcade of nine 
openings on each side, forming an interior court-yard of 120 
feet on each face. The main entrance is on the east side by 
a steep flight of steps from the main road between the city 
and fort ; but there is a smaller doorway in the south-west 
corner towards the ]?athariya Masjid. The building is 
formed entirely of the spoils of Hindu temples, the arcades 
being supported on plain Hindu pillars. In the court-yard, 
however, I found a portion of an ornamented pillar 2 feet 
square, with the corners recessed, and with the remains of 
Hindu figures on its faces. I found also a round stone, 191- 
inches in diameter and 11 inches thick, with a hole pierced 
through the middle. This is well known as the Tashih-Jee- 
ddnd, or “ rosary berry j ” but from its shape and size I 
have no doubt that it once formed part of the pinnacle of a 
Hindu temple. Nothing is known of the date of the 
madrasa, but from its evident connexion with the tomb, 
I infer that it must have been built at the same time 
as a part of the religious establishment of the saint’s 
shrine. 
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The tomb is an octagonal building of white marblOj 18 
feet on each side, and M feet in diameter, crowned by a marble 
dome, and surrounded by a com*t-yard l74s feet square, paved 
with marble. Trom its lofty position, the floor of the court- 
yard being 41 feet above the ground, the white marble dome 
of tills shrine forms a most conspicuous object for many 
miles all round. There is nothing particularly curious in the 
building itself; but the wdiite marble and the noble position 
combined, make it one of the most striking and picturesque 
monuments in Korth India. Its pear-shaped dome and 
flowered marble lattice declare it to be of modern date, which 
is supported by the belief of the people, who universally 
attribute the shrine to the Pir, or spiritual advisor, of Dara. 
Sliokoh. There is a difference, however, about the name of 
the Pir, some calling him Ahd-ur-rahim, some Ahd-ul-harim, 
and others Ahcl-ul-Rasdh. But he is more familiarly known 
by the name or title of Sliehh Chilli, or Shekh Tilli, and he is 
said to have been the author of a book entitled “ Lives of 
the lF«^/s, ” or Muhammadan Saints. I have failed in 
tracing this saint in any of the books to which I have had 
access, but from the style of the tomb itself, I have little 
doubt that the people are right in assigning it to the time of 
JDara Shekoh, or about A. D. 1650, The tomb was turned 
into a temple for reading the Granth by the Sikhs, who are 
said to have carried off portions of the marble lattice-work 
to Kaithal. 

XXVII. AMIN. 

Live miles to the S. S. E. of Thanesar there is a largo 
and lofty mound called Amin, wLich is said by the Brah- 
mans to bo a contraction of Ahhinimiyu Khera, or the 
mound of Abbimanyu, the son of Arjun. The place is also 
named Chakm-hhyn, or the “arrayed army,” because the 
Pandus here assembled their troops before their last battle 
with the Kauravas. Here Abbimanyu was killed by Jaya- 
dratha, who was himself killed the next day by Arjun. 
Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in ascetic abstrac- 
tion to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave birth to 
Snrtjya, or the sun. The mound is about 2,000 feet in 
length from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a 
height of from 25 to 30 feet. On the top there is a small 
village called Amin, inhabited by Gaur Brahmans, with a 
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Gwalior inscription of S. 933, or A. D. 876, fliere n as reign- 
ing a powerful king of tlie same name, wlio is most ])rf)l)al>!y 
the Piaja Blioja tliat was contemporary with Sankara Varmma 
of Kashmir, between A. B. 883 and 901. In the midst of 
the bazar in tire south-east quarter of the city there is a 
second inscription of 21 lines fixed in the wall of a dwelling 
house called Sklhgir-ha-IIaveli. This inscription is imperfect 
on the left hand, and is not dated; but as it would appear to 
have be('n oxi'cuted by Beva Eaja, the sixth in descent from 
Mahcndra Piila Deva, wlio was the son of Bhoja Beva. it 
may with much probability be assigned to the end of the 
llt'h century. As tliese inscriptions are now in the hands 
of Babu Ilajendra Mittra, we may confidently cxjx'ct before^ 
long to have the contents of both records satisfactorily 
elucidated. 

The position of the OJtarihndth temple, to which Hk! 
first inscription is now attached, is close to the much fre- 
quented shrine of Brahini- Yoni, which has a place in tlio 
list of the Ktirnhshetra Mahdtmya. Near it there is a long 
subterranean passage, which is said to extend for 2 /«'?, or 
nearly three miles, hut at present it cannot be traced beyond. 
50 feet. Some people, however, assert that it is 2-i koa in 
length, and that it has been actually explored for 2 Im ; 
but the more general opinion is, tliat the 3 kos refer to the 
actual length of llie passage. On the same side of the town, 
and also on the bank of the Sarsuti, there is another ftunoiis 
sliiine called Pdjmntaka, or the “ sin-destroyer,” from papa, 
sin, and emtaka, the ender, which is one of the well known 
titles of Ymna, or death. But in the present instance the 
name refers to the ])urifying and sin-cleansing properties of 
the waters of the Saraswati. To the south-west of tlic tov'ii 
is the shrine of Madkn-Sratas, or the “ wine dripper,” which 
is mentioned in the Mahutmya. Beside it are the shrines 
of Daghda-Sravas, or tlio “milk-dripper,” and of Ohrifa- 
Srums, or the “ clarified-hutter dripper.” Inside the town 
to tlie south is a famous shrine of Fritheswara. IluJutdem, 
•whicli is said to be very old. Near it an annual fair is lu.ild 
for five days, from the 5th to the 9th of the waning moon 
of KUrtik. To the east of the town there is a tank about 
one mile in circuit, on the hank of which stands the shrine 
of Kripdvana or KampAvana, which is said to have been 
erected in honor of Kripa, the brother-in-law of Bmna, the 
preceptor of the five Pandus. 
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Jumna which surrounded it on three sides, I felt sure must 
be the site of the ancient city of Sr'ughnct,. name is 

precisely the same, as Sught or Stiglum, is the spoken, form of 
the Sanskrit Srughna, and the place always has been, and 
still is, on the higdi road from the Gangetic Doab to the 
westward. On enquiry I found that the place was well 
known as it lies on the route of the pilgrims from Th&nesar 
to Haridwltr, and that there were numerous mounds and old 
bricks in its immediate vicinity. 

From Thanesar to Sugh the distance is only 38 miles, to 
wliicb we may add 17 miles, thus making up a total of 55 
miles from the Oommda monasteiy. This is 12 miles short 
of the distance recorded by Hwen Thsang, but I am so 
tliorouglily satisfied of tlie correctness of my identification of 
Sngh with the ancient Sruglmct, that I woirld assign the 
discrepancy to the complete uncertainty regarding the posi- 
tion of the Gominda monastery. The kingdom of Srughna 
is described by Hwen Tlisang as extending to the mountains 
on the north, and to the Ganges on the east, with the Yamuna 
or Jumna flowing through the midst of it. The capital was 
situated on the west hank of the Jumna, and rvas 20 U, or 3g 
miles, in circuit. The greater paid was in ruins, but the 
foundations still remained. It possessed five monasteries 
containing 1,000 monks, who discussed clearly and ably the 
most pro.foimd and abstract questions. It possessed also 100 
temples of tlie Brahmans, whose followers -were extremely 
numerous. Outside the east gate, toxvards the river, and to 
the south-east of the city, there was a stiqm built by Asoka 
on the spot where Buddiia luul preached his doctrine. Beside 
it there was a second stirpa containing some hair and nails 
of Buddha ; and all around, to the right and to the left, 
there were many dozens of stupas containing the hair and 
nails of different holy men, such as Sdri-putra and Maud- 
galydyana, &c. 

The village of Sugh occupies one of the most reraarkalxle 
positions that I have seen during the wdrose course of jny 
researches.* It is situated on a projecting triangular 
spur of high land, and is suiTounded on three sides by the 
bed of the old Jumna, which is now' the H^'estern Jumna 
Canal. On the north and vs'est faces it is further jwotected 

See i'bte I.XXIL ,1'or two maps sliOYx'iiig tlai pusltiun and ruiua of Sugh. 
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bv tw’o (1(!('p ravines, so that the position is a ready-made 
stron! 4 iiold, vvhicli is covered on all sides, epept the w'est, 
hy natural defences. In shape it is almost triangular, with 
a*lari>'e projecting fort or citadel at each of the angles. The 
site ol’ the' north fort is now occupied by the castle and 
village of Dyalgarh. The village of M^ndalpur stands on 
the "site of the south-east fort, and that of the south-west 
is unoccupied. Each of these forts is 1,600 feet long, and 
1,000 feet broad, and each face of the triangle which con- 
ix'cts them together is upwards of half a mile in length, that 
to tlie east being 4,000, and those to the north-west and 
,s«aith-west 3,000 feet each. The whole circuit of the position 
is therefore 22,000 feet, or upwards of 4 miles, which is coa- 
sideral)ly move than the 3| miles of Hw'eu Thsang’s mea- 
surement. But as the north fort is separated from the main, 
position by a deep sandy ravine, called the Hohara Ncda, it 
is possible that it may have been unoccupied at the time of 
the pilgrim’s visit. This would reduce the circuit of the 
position to 19,000 feet, or upwards of 3-| miles, and bring it 
into accord with the j)ilgrim’s measurement. The small 
village of Sugh occupied the west side of the position, and 
tlu! small town of Buriya lies immediately to the north of 
.Dyalgarh. The occupied houses, at the time of my visit, 
were as follows : Mandalpur 100, Sugh 12.5, Dyalgarh 150, 
and Buriya 3,500, or altogether 3,875 houses, containing a 
population of about 20,000 souls. 

Of Sugh itself the people have no special traditions, hut 
there is a ruined mound to the north-west of the village, and 
several foundations made of large bricks inside the village. 
Mdiidw' or Mdudalpur is said to have been founded by Baja 
Slaudhata, but this is completely disproved by the spell- 
ing of the name, which I obtained from several of the 
villagers, and 'which refers unmistakeahly to the pre.-ence of 
a .remarkable mandar, or temple, at some former period. 
Between Si/gh and Mdndcdpur there is a square tank called 
the Surajhund, which is probably old, but the temple on 
its bank is a modern one. On the east and soutlt-east faces 
the eartlien ramparts still forna huge mounds on the crest of 
the high bank. A line of similar mounds extends from 
N . N . E. to S. S. W. nearly across the middic.of the position, 
and towards the east there are, several isolated mounds. But 
on none of these could I lind any ancient remains, excepting 
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brolvcn briebs of large size from to 10-| inches broad, 
and 2.1- to iU- inches in thickness. These large bricks are 
uniuistakcuble evidences of antiquity; but the great number 
of ancient coins that are found all over the place affords 
evidence equally certain and much more interesting. The 
place was said to have been visited only six w'eeks before by 
jiieuteuaiit Pullaa’s coin collector; but so plentiful is the 
yield tiiat I obtained no less than 125 old Hindu coins of all 
ac,'c.‘<, [Vom the small D’dkU pieces of the Choban and Tomar 
Ihijas of .Delhi to the square punch-marked pieces of silver 
and copper, Avhich are certainly as old as the rise of Buddhism, 
and wliicb were i)robably the common currency of India as 
eurlv as 1000 B, G. 

With this undoubted evidence in favor of the antiquity 
of the position, I have no hesitation whatever in identifying 
Sagh with tlio ancient Srughna. According to the traditions 
of the people the city of Ilmidar or Mdnclcilp-ur formerly 
covered an extent of 12 hos, and included jagildhri and 
Chancti on the west, with Buriya and Dyhigarli to the 
north. As Jugadhri lies 3 miles to the west, it is not 
possible that the city could ever h:ive extended so far, 
but we may reasonably admit that the gardens and 
sunuucr bouses of the woaltbierinliabitautsmay once possibly 
have e.vtcnded to that distance. At Chaneti, which lies 2 
miles to the nortii-west, old coins are found in considerable 
nuuihcrs ; but it is now entirely separated from Buriya and 
By iVigarh by a long space of open country. 

I have already mentioned that SugJi stands on the high 
road leading from the Gangetic Doab via Mirat, Saharun- 
pur, and Ambuia to the Upper Panjab. By this roitto 
j\Ialunud of Ghazni returned from his expedition to KanoJ, 
by this route Timur returned from his plundering campaign 
at lltiridwur, and by this route Baber advanced to the 
conquest of Delhi. Abu Ilihiln gives the distance from 
Kanoj to Sharsharhah, at 60 parasangs, and from thence to 
Pinjor at 18 parasangs. These distances between Kanoj and 
Pinjor prove that the intei'mediate place was Sirsmea, a very 
ancient town with a ruined mound, on the east side of the 
J umna, 10 miles from Sugh. This identification is placed 
beyond all doubt by the route of Timur from Haridwar 
which, according to Sharf-ud-din lay vid Meliapour (read 
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Malldpur) to Skaesarsam, from whence he made a short 
march of 4 miles to Kendra, and then crossed the Jumna 
oil his march to the Hills. Here it is remarkable 

tliat Timur’s biographer repeats the apparently redundant 
initial syllable of Abu Hihan. The place is now called simply 
tSirsdwa or Sirsa.patan, but it is possible that it may once 
have been named Srt-Sirsmoa. I incline, however, to thinlc 
that the initial syllable is only a misiaken repetition, as I 
find from M. Reinaud, who is apparently quoting the con- 
temporary historian Othi, that Mahmud on returning from 
Kannj took possession of Saraioa, then belonging to Chand 
Hay, or Cliandar Hay, but which had pi’eviously formed part 
of the dainiuions of Triloehan Pitl, Raja of the Paiijab. 
For Saruica we should probably read Sarsawa, hut it is quite 
possible that Svgh itself may be iuteuded, for as the Muham- 
madans write Sidrgltan for Satrughna, so they would write 
ISarghan for Srughna. But wliicliever of the two places is 
intended, it is certain that the high road frotn the Gangctic 
l)oab to tlie Upper Fanjab must have crossed the Ghat 
between them. 

From this mention of Sirsdioa by Ahu Rilian and 
Sharf-nd-din, it might be supposed that Srughna had been 
])reviously deserted ; but the discovery of coins of the 
Tomar and Oholuin Rajas of Delhi shows that the place 
must have been occupied down to the time of the Muham- 
luadati conquest in A. D. 1193. I think also that there is 
evidence at least of its partial occupation as late as the 
reign of Firuz Tughlak. In speaking of the canal, which 
Firuz made from the Jumna towards Hansi and Hisar, Fe- 
rishta desciihes it as being drawn from between the hills of 
Maiultd and Sarmor, according to Briggs; hut the former 
name is read as ManduU by Dow, and as Mandir by Sir 
Henry Elliot, ils this canal still exists, we know that it wms 
drawn from the J nmna opposite Faizabad, where the river 
hursts through the SiwAlik range of hills, which has always 
formed the boundary of Sarmor to the south, and which we 
know was the northern boundary of Srughna in the 
time of Hwen Thsang. I am, therefore, strongly inclined to 
identify Mctndal or Mdndalpttr with the Mandir or ManduU 
of Ferishta. If this identification he admitted, we have a 
proof that the ancient name of Srughna had been supplanted 
by that of Maiidal as early as ; the reign of Firuz Tughlak. 
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I can finrl no trace of either name in the Ain Akhari, from 
which I infer that Mandal had already become a small place, 
and was then a dependency of Khizrahad. Mandal is 
i; erroiK'ously entered in Sheet No. 48 of the xltlas Map as 
Amdiil, nnder whicli name it will be found in the map 
along’ with Sw//;. at 20 miles to the north-west of Sahhran- 
piir, and about the same distance almost due west from the 
ancient town of Behat. 

XXX. HARIDWAR, OR GANGADWAIIA. 

From Srughna the Chinese pilgrim proceeded eastward 
to tlu^ banks of the Ganges in the direction gI MoAi-pn-lo 
or Madawar, Avhieh was on the east hank of the river, and 
•which I have already identified with Madawar or Mandawar, 
9 miles to the north of Bijnor in Mohilkhand. Hwen 
Thsang does not give any details of the route by which he 
travelled; but from his subsequent account of the town of 
Mo-yn-lo, or Jldi/nra, the present Mayapur, at the head of 
the Ganges Canal, it would seem that he must have visited 
IlaridwAr. In. either case the distance from Sugh to the 
Gauges is at least double the true amount. I marched this 
road myself via Saharanpur and Kankhal, and I found the 
distance from Sugh to Ilaridwar exactly 65 miles. If the 
pilgrim travelled direct to Madawar by Sahhranpur, Deoband, 
ami the Sukha Tal Ghat, the distance to the Ganges would 
ho exactly the same. I feel satisfied, therefore, that II wen 
Thsang’s recorded distance of 800 U, or 138|- miles, has by 
some mistake been doubled, and that Ave should accordingly 
read 400 li, or 0G| miles, which is the precise distance that 
he would have ti’aAmlled by either route. 

IlAAmn Thsang describes the to-um of Mo-yu-lo as situated 
on the east bank of the Ganges, which is undouhtcclly a 
mistake, as he specially notes that Gangddwdra was at a 
short distance from the town.* There is no notice of ITarid- 
wdra, -nhich, indeed, AAmuld seem to have risen on the decay 
of Mdi/dymr. Both Abu llihln and Rashid-ud-din mention 
^ only Gaugadwaril,. Kalidas also in his Meghaduta says 
nothing of Ilaridwfira, although he mentions Kankhal ; but 
as his contemporary Amarasinha gives VMimipadi as one of 
the synonymes of the Ganges, it is certain that the legend of 


* Julkn’s Hwen*s Tto»g, IX*, 330. 
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its rise from Vishnu's foot is as old as the 5th century. I 
infer, however, that no temple of the Yishiiupada had been 
erected down to the time of Ahn EMn. The first allusion 
to it, of which I am aware, is by Sharf-ud-din the 
historian of Timur, who says, that the Ganges issues from 
the hills by the pass of Cou-pele, which I take to be the 
same as Koh-pairi, or the "hill of the feet” (of Vishnu), 
■as the great bathing ghdt at the GangMwdra temple is called 
Tairi Ghat, and the hill above it Fairi Fahdr. In the time 
of Akbar, the name of Haridw^r was well known, as Abul 
Tazl speaks of “ Mi,y4, vulgo Haridwhr, on the Ganges,” as 
being considered holy for 18 kos in length.* In the next 
reign the place was visited by Tom Coryat, who informed 
Chaplain Teny that at “ Saridiodra, the capital of Siha, the 
Ganges flowed amongst large rocks with a pretty full cur- 
rent.”! In 1796 the town was visited by Hardwicke who 
calls it a small place situated at the base of the hills. In 
1808 Raper describes it as very inconsiderable, having only 
one street, about 15 feet in breadth, and a furlong and-a-half 
(or three-eighths of a mile) in length. It is now much larger, 
being fully three-quarters of a mile in length, but there is 
still only one street. 

There is a dispute between the followers of Siva and 
Vishnu as to which of these deities gave birth to the Ganges. 
In the Vishnu Furana| it is stated that the Ganges has its 
rise “ in the nail of the great toe of Vishnu’s left foot and 
the Vaishnavas point triumphantly to the Hari-M-charam., or 
Jlari-ki-pairi (Vishnu’s foot-prints) as indisputable evidence 
of the truth of their belief. On the other hand, the Saivas 
argue that the proper name of the place is Mara-thodra, or 
"Siva’s gate,” and not Hari-dwdra. It is admitted also in 
the Vishnu Parana that the Alakanmida (or east branch of 
the Ganges) " was home by Mah4deva upon his head.” But 
in spite of these authorities I am inclined to believe that the 
present names of Haridwdr and Haradwar are modern, and 
that the old town near the QangAdw4ra temple was MdijA- 
pnm. Hwen Thsang, indeed, calls it Mo-yn-lo or Mdijnm, 
but the old ruined town between Haridwar and Kauklial is 
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still called Miiydpur, and the people point to the old _ temple 
of Mmjd-Bem as the true origin of its name. It is quite 
possible, however, that the town may also have been called 
Mayimi-ptira, as the neighbouring woods still swarm with 
thousands of peacocks (Mayw'a), whose shrill calls I heard 
both morning and evening. 

Hwen Thsang describes the town as about 20 U, or 3-| 
miles in circuit, and very populous. This account corre- 
vSponds very closely with the extent of the old city of M4y4- 
pura, as pointed out to me by the people.* These traces 
extend from the bed of a torrent which enters the Ganges 
near the modern temple of Sarwandth to the old fort of 
llaja Een on the bank of the canal, a distance of 7,600 feet. 
The breadth is irregular, but it could not have been more 
than 3,000 feet at the south end, and at the north end, where 
the Siwalik Hills approach the river, it must have been con- 
tracted to 1,000 feet. These dimensions give a circuit of 

19.000 feet, or rather more than 3|- miles. Within thcselimits 
there are the ruins of an old fort, 750 feet square, attributed 
to Eaja Ben, and several lofty mounds covered with 
broken bricks, of which the largest and most conspicuous is 
immediately above the canal bridge. There arc also three 
old temples dedicated to Ndrdyana~sila to Mdya-Bedi and to 
Bhairava. The celebrated ghat, called the JPairi or “ feet 
ghat,” is altogether outside these limits, being upwards of 

2.000 feet to the north-cast of the Sarwandth temple. 
The antiquity of the place is undoubted, not only from the 
extensive foundations of large bricks which are everywhere 
visible, and the numerous fragments of ancient sculpture 
accumxxlated about the temples, but from the great variety 
of the old coins similar to those of Sugh, which are found 
hero every year. 

The temple of Ndrdyma-sila, or Ndrdymm-hali, is made 
of bricks, 9-1 inches square and 2-| inches thick, and is 
plastered on the outside. Collected around it are numerous 
squared stones and broken sculptures. One of the stones 
has belonged to the deeply-carved, cusped roof of an older 
temple. Amongst the broken sculptures I was able to identify 
only one small figure of Buddha the ascetic, surrounded by 
smaller figures of ascetic attendants. 


^ See Hate LSSLIIL for a Map of Mayapura and Handwiini. 
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TJie temple of Mdija-Devi is built entirely of stone, 
anti, from the remains of an inscription oyer the entrance 
door-way, I think it may be as old as the 10th or lltii 
century.' The principal statue, which is called May4-Devi, 
is a tliree-headed and four-armed female in the act of killing a 
prostrate figure. In one of the hands I recognised the chalcra, 
or discus, in another there was an object like a human head, 
and in a third hand the trisiil. This is certainly not the figure 
of Miiy4 Devi, the mother of Buddha, nor is it exactly that 
of any goddess with which I am acquainted. It corresponds 
host with the figures of Diirgd, but if the name assigned to 
it is correct, the figure must be that of the Pauranic 3Myd- 
JDevi, who, according to the Bhagavata, was the “ energy of 
the supreme, and by her, whose name is Mdy&, the Lord made 
the universe.” But the action of the figure is most decided- 
ly opposed to this identification, and I am therefore inclined 
to assign the statue to Durgd the consort of Siva, to whom 
Vishnu gave his discus, and Siva his trident. This attribu- 
tion is the more pimhable as there is close beside it a squatted 
male figure with eight arms, which can only be Siva, and on 
the outside of the temple there is a Lingam, and a statue of 
the bull Nandi. There is also a fragment of a large female 
statue, which may possibly have been May4-Devi, but it 
was too imperfect for recognition. As there was nothing 
about the temple to give any clue to its identification, I 
can only conjecture that the original figure of Mdyd-JDevi 
must have been destroyed by the Muhammadans, and that 
the vacant temple was afterwards occupied by the votaries 
of Siva. 

Outside the modern temple of SarvvanS,tli I found a 
statue of Buddha seated in abstraction tmder the Bodhi 
tree, and accompanied by two standing and two flying 
figures. On tbe pedestal there was a wheel with a liori on 
each side as supporters, and as the figure was apparently 
naked, I conclude that it represents Adi Buddha^ the 
first of the twenty-four Jain Hierarchs. 

At the present day the great object of attraction to 
pilgrims is the small temple of Gangddwdra, or “ gate of 
the Gangesj” immediately below the. famous bathing gh4t 
c^led Mari-ha- (Jharani or Sari^ka-Pairk The original stone 
with the c/ww, or " foot-marks of Vishnu/’ is said to have 
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disappeared under the water some time ago, but a second is 
now attached to the upper wall of the gMt. Close by in a 
small tciiiple is a well called Brahma-lamd, which is most 
probably the same that was noticed by Hwen Thsang in 
A. D. 634, but the “ great temple” of his days has long ago 
disappeared. The gh4t itself is a very small one, being only 
34 feet wdde at top, and 89 feet at bottom, with a flight of 
30 steps to the water. The period of annual bathing is the 
first day of the Hindu sidereal year, when thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims rush frantically down this narrow 
passage to secure the advantages of early immersion. Eor 
the convenience of bathers a ghi,t is said to have been built 
here by the celebrated Man Singh, but this had gradually 
become ruinous, and in the beginning of the present century 
the descent to the river was so rough and narrow that several 
persons were killed or drowned every year. In 1819 the 
rush of pilgrims was so great that no less than 430 people 
lost their lives, including several of the British sepoy guards 
wdio w'ere home down by the pressure of the crowd. This 
catastrophe aroused the Government, and in the following 
year the present ghS.t was built to prevent a recurrence of 
such accidents. The work was entrusted to Captain DeBude 
of the Engineers, whose name is still remembered by the 
people as i)«f^ 

The exact time for bathing is the moment when the 
sun enters the constellation of Aries. But this day no 
longer corresponds with the vernal solstice, as the Hindu 
calendar ignores any correction for the precession of the 
equinoxes. Their new year’s day has accordingly gradually 
receded from the true period, until the difference is now as 
much as 21 days, the great bathing day having been for 
many years past on the 11th of April. It is necessary to 
point this out, as Mr. Thornton, in his Gaaetteer, states 
that the bathing day is a fixed period corresponding with 
the 10th of April. This was the case in 1808, when Eaper 
was present at the annual fair ; but in 1796, when Hardwicke 
was present, the moment for bathing “ fell on the evening 
of the 8th of April.”* A reference to Briusop’s tables shows 
that in 1796 the SmiJcrdnta, or period of the sun’s entrance 
into Aries, according to the Hindu reckoning, occurred on 
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by Satis’s death Siva immediately determined to spoil Dak- 
slia’s sacrifice, and accordingly be produced Vira-Bbadra, 

“ the offspring of bis wratb,” wbo attacked Daksba and 
defeated bim.* According to tbe most popular form of tbe 
legend, wbicb is given in tbe Lingo, and BMgewata, Vira- 
bbadra cut off Daksba’s bead and threw it into the fire. 
When the fmy was over, and Siva bad restored tbe dead to 
life, the bead* of Daksba, which had been consumed, was 
replaced by that of a goat, or ram, with which be is invari- 
ably ropresonteci in all tbe sculptures that I have seen. Tbe 
spot where Daksba is said to have prepared bis sacrifice is 
now marked by tbe temple of Bahshesioara, a form of Siva, 
as Virabbadra, or the “ lord of Daksba.” It is on the bank 
of tbe river at tlie south end of Kankhal, and 2-| miles below 
the Pairi Ghat. Tbe temple has originally been domed, but 
the dome was broken by a decayed Banian tree, which 
has now disappeared. Tbe construction of the dome, how- 
ever, shows that tbe temple is of later date than tbe Muham- 
madan conquest. In front of tbe temple there is a small 
square building, containing a bell, which was presented by 
the Eaja of Nepal in &/£<? 1770, or A. D. 1848. Around 
the Dakslieswara temple there is a group of other small fanes, 
but none of them are of any interest or antiquity. 

XXXI. MORADIIAJ, OR MAYURADHWAJA. 

Moradhaj is a small ruined fort on the edge of the 
Dohilkhand Tarai, 6 miles to the north-east of Najibabad, 
and on the east side of the road leading to Kotdwilra. The 
fort is oblong in shape, being 800 feet from north to south, 
and 025 feet from east to west. The ramparts and ditch are 
still traceable with some difficulty, as the whole place is 
covered with thick tree jangal, and dense grass rising to 4 
and 5 feet in height. The entrance, which was near the 
middle of the east side, is still covered by the remains of an 
out-work. The ramparts still have a height of from 15 feet 
above the country, and the ditch still has a depth of about 3 
feet. The mass of the interior is raised about 7 or 8 feet 
above the country. The ditch is 60 feet broad at bottom, and 
the outer side is covered by a faussebraie, the distance from the 
main rampart to the outer rampart being 120 feet. Portions 
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of tlie brick- walls are still to be traced, although digging has 
been going on for many y;ears to supply bricks to the neigh- 
bouring Tillages. The bricks are of large size being 13-J by 
gx by 2| inches, Near the middle of the east side there is a 
lofty mound called Shigri, a name which is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Shir-garhi, or the tiger’s house. But this etymology 
I believe to be of late date, that is since the desertion of the 
fort and its consequent occupation by tigers. I put up a 
spotted deer and five jangal fowls in the midst of the_ grass. 
The Shigri mound has a height of 35 feet above the interior 
level, and of 43 feet above the plan. Towards the top, where 
the bricks are exposed, I counted from 15 to 20 regular 
courses, but I was unable to discover whether the original 
shape was square or round. Brom the solid appearance of 
the mound at top, I infer that the whole mass is similar, and 
therefore that the Shigri mound is the ruin of an old 
Buddhist stupa or tope. I found a broken statue in. a soft 
dark grey sandstone much weather-worn. I found also a 
piece of carved stone, and a number of stone boulders. Ac- 
cording to the people, the place formerly abounded in stones 
of all kinds and sizes, wrought and unwrought, but the 
whole have been carried away to Pathargarh, which, indeed is, 
said to derive its name of “ the stone fort” from the quanti- 
ty of the stone used in its construction. The stone figures 
of gods and goddesses are said to have supplied all the 
temples in NajibabM. 

Of the history of Moradhaj, or Mayuradhwaja, nothing is 
known. The people believe that he was an ancient Raja, 
and that his son was Pita-Bhaj, or Pita-Dhwaja, who lived 
about the time of the P^ndus. The name of Moradhaj is 
well known in the north of Oudh, and there also he is said 
to have been a contemporary of the P&ndus ; but a genea- 
logy is given which makes him the fourth predecessor of 
Suhridal, who was the antagonist of Sayid S&l&r of Baha- 
raich. If the Moradhaj of Rohiikhand is the same person 
as the Moradhaj of Oudh, the date of his fort cannot possibly 
bo older than the latter half of the ninth century, 

XXXII. CHATIJR BHUJ. 

^ or the “ four-armed,” is the name given 

by the people to an old fort situated in the very heart of the 
Tarai, midway between JBflWwr and Naini Tal, and about 
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six miles to tlie cast of the high road. The name was imposed 
hy the villagers on the discovery of a four-armed stone figure 
amongst the ruins of a stone temple. The ruins lie to the 
cast of the villages of Maholi and Dalpur, and between the 
Jonur ISTadi and the Kakrola Nadi, The jangal is so dense, 
and the tigers so numerous, that it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous to trace these ruins, which extend over several miles. 
The most prominent portion of them is a ruined fort, about 
1,600 feet square, with earthen ramparts 10 or 12 feet high, 
and from 80 to 100 feet thick. There is an entrance on the 
west sidO; near which there is a ruined mound of some height, 
apparently the remains of a stone temple. To the west of 
the fort there is a group of four mounds from 10 to 18 feet 
in height, in one of which the Ohatur Bhirj statue was found. 
Still further to the west towards the villages of Maholi and 
Dalpur there are other mounds, with several tanks and walls 
and the traces of numerous foundations. The bricks scatter- 
ed ahorxt the plain are of large size, 12 hy 9 by 2 inches. 
Nothing whatever is known about these ruins, but I will 
take an early opportunity of exploring them, as they promise 
to bo of much interest. 
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Bueing- tlio past three years my researches have 
extended over the various districts of Northern India, from 
the Gaudak on the east to the Indus on the west, embracing 
the ancient provinces of Magadha or Bihdr, MitJiila or 
Tirliut, Ayodhya or Oudh, JPmicMla or Bohiikhand, Antar- 
heda or the Gangetic Doab, and Knrukshetra or Thanesar, all 
lying to the east of the SatlaJ, and the two great provinces 
of M(idra-dfm, and Sbidhu- Damira lying between the Satlaj 
and Indus, wdiich form the present Panj&b. During the sea- 
son of 18Gl-(55 my researches were confined to the districts 
lying between the Jumna and the Narbada, which formed 
part of the anoieut Madhya-desa, or '‘xniddlo country,” 
which is now commonly known as Central India. Within 
these limits my enquiries have been very successful in 
throwing light on the interesting histories of the Chohans 
of Ajmer and Khiehiwfira, the Kaehhwahas of Narwar, 
Gwalior and Jaypur, and the Chdndels of Khajurfiho and 
Alahoba. The different cities and other places of interest 
are described in the following order, beginning at Bairdt on 
the north-west and closijig w'ith Mahoba on the north-cast : 

I. Bairat, or VairAta. 

II, Amber. 

III. Dhundhar, or Jaypur. 

IV. Ajmei”, or Ajayarnera. 

V, Chandra vati, or Jlullra Patau. 

VI. Dhamndr. 

VII. Kholvi. 

VIII. Sarangpur. 

IX. Mhati Alaidan. 

X. Jharkon, or Bajrang-garh. 

XI, Mayfina, or Mayapura. 

XII. Xuihdras. 

XIII. llanod, or Narod, 

XIV. Nalapura, or Narwar. 

XV. Himutgarh. 

XVI. Gtvalidr, or Givalior. 
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XVII. 

Nurdhfid. 

XVIII. 

Kutwalr, or Kumantalpuri. 

XIX. 

Suhaniya. 

XX. 

Buri-CMnderi. 

XXI. 

0h4nderi. 

XXII. 

KhajuiAho, or Khajuraya. 

XXIII. 

Mahoba, or Mahotsava-nagara, 


I. BAIRAT, OR VAIRAT. 

In his account of the geography _ of Northern _ India 
the celebrated Abu lliluln makes the city of Narain the 
starting point of three different itineraries to the south, the 
south-west and the west. This place has not been identified 
by M. Eeinaud, the learned historian of ancient India, but 
its true locality has been accurately assigned to the neigh- 
bourhood of Jaypur. Its position also puzzled Sir Henry 
Elliot, who says, however, that, with one exception, “Nar- 
war satisfies all the requisite conditions,”* * * § But this posi- 
tion is quite untenable, as will be seen by the proofs which 
I am now about to bring forward in support of its identifi- 
cation with Ndrdyan, the capital of Bairat or Matsya. 

According to the Chinese pilgrim, H wen Thsang, the 
capital of the kingdom of J?o-li-ye-to-lo, which M. Heinaud 
has identified with Pdrydtra or Bairat, was situated at 600 
li, or 83f miles, to the west of Mathura, and about 800 li, 
or 138| miles, to the south-west (read south-east) of the 
kingdom of Blie-io-tii-lo, that is, of Sataclnt, or the Satlaj.f 
The bearing and distance from Mathura point unequivocally 
to Bairat, the ancient capital of Matsya, as the city of Hwen 
Thsang’s narrative, although it is upwards of 100 miles 
farther to the south of Kullu than is recorded by the 
pilgrim. I 

Abu Rihfin, the contemporary of Mahmud, places 
Nardna, the capital of Karzut, at 28 parasangs to the west of 
Mathura, § which, taking the parasang at 8-| miles, would 
make the distance 98 miles, or 14 miles in excess of the 


* Mnlumimadan Histoiians, by Dowson, I., 39, — note, 

t Hwea Thsang, IL, 206—207. 

; ; t my Ancient Geography of India, p. 144, 

§ Eeinaud, Fragments Arabes et Fersans, p, 107. 

. tiiid has been corrected by Sir H, Elliot to Hamna. 


The truufcihitur givo;3 Bazdna^ but 
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snoasm’omcnt of Ilwcn Tlisang. But as tlie narratives of 
the (liiforcnt Mulsammiidan historians leave no doubt of tlio 
identity of Nardua, the capital of Karzdt, with Nardyana, 
the capital of BolrcH, this difference in the recorded distance 
from Mathura is of little moment. According to Abu Eihan, 
Mara » a or Bazdna was called M dray mi by the Musalmans, a 
name which still exists in Ndrdyanpur, a town situated at 10 
miles to the north-cast of Bair&t itself. Brom Kanoj to Nardna 
Abu Itiluin gives two distinct routes, the first direct via 
Mai.hura, being 50 parasangs or 196 miles, and the other to 
the soutli of the Jumna being 8S parasangs or 308 miles.® 
3.’hc intermediate stages of the latter route are, Ist, Asi, 18 
parasangs or 03 miles ; 2nd, SaMna, 17 parasangs or 59|- 
miles ; "Sjy/, Jandara, 18 parasangs or 03 miles ; Mh, 
Ti.ajanri, cither 15 or 17 parasangs, 64 or 59-|- miles, and, Uh, 
Basthia or Nurdna, 20 parasangs or 7o miles. As the 
direction of the first stage is specially recorded to have been 
to tlio south-west of Kauoj, it may be at once identifled with 
the Asmi GlitU on the Jumna, 6 miles to the south of Etawa, 
and about 60 miles to the south-west of Kanoj. The name 
of the second stage is written Saliina, for which, by the 
simple shifting of the diacritical points, I propose to read 
Sahemia, whicli is the name of a very large and famous 
ruined town situated 25 miles to the north of Gwalior, of 
which some account will be given in the present report. 
Its distance from the Assai Ghdt is about 56 miles. The 
third stage, named Jandara by M. Eeinaud, and Chandra hy 
Sir Henry Elliot, I take to he ILindon. Its distance from 
Sniiania by the Khetri Ghat on the Ohamhal River is about 
70 miles. The fourth stage, named Eajori, still exists under 
the same name, 12 miles to the sonth-west of MdoJieri, and 
about 60 miles to the north-west of Hindon. Erom thence 
to Narainpur and Bairat the road lies altogether through the 
hills of Alwar or Machori, which makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact distance. By measurements on the litho- 
graphed map of eight miles to the inch, I malce the distance 
to bo about 60 miles, which is sufficiently near the 20 para- 
sangs or 70 miles of Abu Rihdn’s account. 

According to the other itineraries of Ahu Eihdn, Nardna 
was 25 parasangs to the north of Chitor in Mewar, 50 
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lias been taken to form small dwellings by the addition of 
rough stone walls plastered with mud. Such is the Bhiin- 
giiplia or Bhim’s cave, wbieb is formed by rough walls added 
to the overhanging face of a huge rock about 60 feet in 
diameter and io feet in height. Similar rooms, but of 
smaller size, are said to have been the dwellings of Bhim’s 
brothers. The place is still occupied by a few Brahmans, 
w'ho profess to derive only a scanty subsistence from the 
oflerings of pilgrims, a statement which is rather belied by 
their Iburishing appearance. Just below Bhim’s cave a 
w'all has been built across a small hollow to retain the rain 
water, and the fragments of rock have been removed from 
a fissure to form a tank, about 13 feet long by 5 feet broad 
and 10 feet deep ; but at the time of my visit, on the 10th 
of November, it was quite dry. 

The present town of Bairat is situated in the midst of a 
circular valley surrounded by low bare red hills, which have 
long been famous for their copper mines. It is 105 miles to 
the south of Delhi, and 41 miles to the north of Jaypur.* 
The main entrance to the valley is on the north-west, along 
the bank of a small stream which drains the basin and 
forms one of the principal feeders of the Bern Gmigd. The 
valley is about 2-| miles in diameter, and from 7^ to 8 miles 
in circuit. The soil is generally good, and the trees, and 
more especially the tamarinds, are very fine and abundant. 
Bairat is situated on a mound of ruins, about one mile in 
length by half a mile in breadth, or upwards of 21- miles in 
circuit, of which the present town does not occupy more 
than one-fourth. The surrounding fields are covered with 
broken pottery and fragments of slag from the ancient 
coppery works, and the general aspect of the valley is of a 
copper rc'd colour. The old city called BainUnagar, is said 
to have been quite deserted for several centuries until it w'as 
re-peopled about 300 years ago, most probably during the 
long and prosperous reign of Akto. The tow'ii was certain- 
ly in existcirce in Akbar’s time, as it is mentioned by Abul 
Bazl in the Ain-Akbari, as possessing very profitable copper 
mines. A number of large mounds, about half a mile to the 
east and immediately under the hill, are said to have formed 
part of the old cityj but, both from their position and 
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appearance, I am inclined 6o tliink that they must he the 
remains of some large religious establishment. At present 
the surface remains consist of rough stone foundations only, 
as the whole of the squared stones have been used in build- 
ing the houses of the modern town. The number of houses 
in Bairdt is popularly reckoned at 1,400, of which 600 are 
said to belong to Gaur Brahmans, 400 to Agarwal Baniyas, 
200 to Minas, and the remaining 200 to various other races. 
Allowing the usual average of five persons to each house 
the poijulation of BaMt will amount to '7,000 persons. 

The earliest historical notice of Bairfit is that of the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang,in A. B. 634.* According to 
him, the capital was 14 or 15 li, or just 2^ miles, in circuit, 
which corresponds almost exactly with the size of the ancient 
mound on which the present town is built. The people 
were brave and bold, and their king, who 'was of the race 
of Fei-she, either a Vaisya or a Beds Rajput, was famous for 
his courage and skill in war. The place still possessed 
eight Buddhist monasteries, but they were much ruined, 
and the number of monks was small. The Brahmans of 
different sects, about 1,000 in number, possessed 12 temples, 
but their followers were numerous, as the bulk of the popu* 
lation is described as heretical. Judging from the size of 
the town as noted by Hwen Thsang, the population could 
not have been less than four times the present number, or 
about 30,000, of whom the followers of Buddha may 
have amounted to one-fourth. I have deduced this number 
from the fact that the Buddhist monasteries would appear 
to have held about 100 monks each, and, as those of Bairat are 
said to have been much ruined, the number of monks in Hwen 
Thsang’s time could not have exceeded 60 per monastery, 
or 400 altogether. As each Buddhist monk begged his 
bread, the number of Buddhist families could not have been 
less than 1,200, allowing three families for the support of 
each monk, or altogether about 6,000 lay Buddhists in addi- 
tion to the 400 monks. 

The next historical notice of Bairfit occurs during the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded the country in 
A. H. 400 or A.B. 1009, when the Raja submitted. But his 
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submission was of little avail, as bis oountry was again invaded 
in the spring A. II. 40 Ji or A. D. 1014, when the Hindus 
were deii^ated after a bloody conflict. According to Abu 
lliliaa the town was destroyed and the people retired far 
into the interior.*' By Berishta this invasion is assigned to 
the year A. H. 413 or A. D. 1022, when the king, hearing 
that the inhabitants of two hilly tracts, named liairdt and 
Nurdiii (or Balrdt and Bdrmjan), still continued the wmr- 
shi]) of idols (or lions in some manuscripts), resolved to 
compel them to embrace the Muhammadan faith. f The 
place -was taken and plundered by Amir-Ali, who found an 
ancient stone inscription at Narayan, which was said to 
r(!cord that the temple of Narayan had been built 40,000 
years jncviously. As this inscription is also mentioned by 
tlic contemporary historian, Otbi, ive may accept tlic fact of 
the discovery of a stone record in characters so ancient that the 
Brahmans of that day were unable to read them. I think it 
highly probable that'this is the famous inscription of xisoka 
that Avas afterwards discovered by Major Burt on the top of 
a hill at Bainlt, and which now graces the museum of the 
Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

Tlic bill on Avhich the inscription w"as found forms a 
conspicuous object about one mile to the south-Avest of the 
toAAui. It is about 200 feet high, and is still known by the 
name of Bijali-Fahdr, or " Inscription Hill,” and the paved 
pass immediately beneath it, wdiich leads towards Jaypur, is 
called Bijak Ghat. The mass of the hill is composed of 
enormous blocks of grey granite intersected with thick 
veins and smaller blocks of reddish or salmon-colored 
granite. The ruins on the top of the hill consist of 
two contiguous level platforms each 100 feet square, which 
are thickly covered with broken bricks and the remains 
of brick Avails. The bricks are of large size, 10 1 inebes 
broad and from 3| to 4 inches thick. The Avestern or upper 
platform is 30 feet higher than the eastern or lower one. 
In the centre of tlie upper platform there is a large mass 
of rocks Avliich is said to have been dug into by the Mabaraja 
of Jaypur without any discovery being made. On examining 
this mass it appeared to me that it must have been the 
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core around wliicli a brick stupa had beeu constructed, 
and that the relic chamber would have been formed in 
a crevice or excavation of the rock. The approach to this 
platform was on the south side, where I traced the remains 
of a large entrance with a flight of stone steps. On all four 
sides there are ruins of brick walls which once formed the 
chambers of the resident monks of this large monastery. 

In the middle of the lower platform there is a sqirare 
chamber which was laid open by the Mahdritja’s excavations. 
Prom its size I judged it to be the interior of a temple. 
Close beside it, on the east, there is a gigantic mass of rock, 
73 feet in length, which is familarly known amongst the 
people by the name of T&p, or “ the Cannon,” to which at a 
distance it bears some resemblance. This rock slopes gently 
backwards, and as the upper end projects considerably beyond 
the base, its appearance is not unlike that of the muzzle of a 
great gun, somewhat elevated and thrust forward beyond the 
wheels of its carriage. Under this part of the rock a small 
room has been formed by the addition of rough stone walls 
after the fashion of the chamber on the opposite bill called 
Bhmi-gnjpha, or “ Bhim’s Cave.” On all four sides of the 
platform there are the remains of brick walls which once 
formed the cells of the resident monks. 

These ruins on the Bijah hill I take to be the remains 
of two of the eight Buddhist monasteries, w'hich were still 
in existence at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D 634. 
Their Buddhist origin is undoubted, as the famous inscription 
W'hich was found on the lower platform distinctly records 
the belief of the donor in the ancient Buddhist Triad of 
Buddha, Bharnia, and Sangha.^ These two monasteries, 
therefore, must have been in existence at least as early as the 
time of Asoka in 250 B. C., when the inscription was en- 
graved. As the proclamation is specially addressed to the 
Buddhist assembly of Magadha, we must suppose, as Burnouf 
has suggested, that copies were sent to all the greater Buddhist 
fraternities for the purpose of recording the enduring 
firmness of the king’s faith in the law of Buddha. The 
inscription must have been engraved on the spot, as the stone 
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is a piece of the same salmon-coloured granite, which forms 
so large a part of the Bijak hill. 

The great antiquity of the site of Baii4t is farther prov- 
ed hy the numbers of coins of a very early date that are 
found every year amongst the ruins after the annual rains. 
During my stay I obtained specimens of cast copper coins 
without inscriptions, ■which, in my opinion, are certainly 
anterior to the time of Alexander the Great. I obtained 
also a single specimen of one of the early MUra coins, 
besides a number of Xndo-Scythian copper coins, ail of which 
arc as early as the first century of the Christian era. As I 
procured only one Jtuhamrnadau coin of Bahlol, dated in 
A. TI. 808, or A. D. J 103-04, I am inclined to believe in the 
Kative tradition that Bairat was deserted for several centu- 
ries after its destruction hy Mahmud in A. D. 1014. 

A tradition preserved by Tod ascribes there-building of 
Bairdt under the name of Vijuypur io Vyay Gahlot, ilia 
fourth in descent from Kauakseu. But this is the mere 
.assertion of a Rajput btird, which w'as evidently suggested 
by the name.* The people of Bairht know nothing what- 
ever of Vijay Gahlot, and neither history nor tradition place 
the Gahlot race so far to the north. In a Persian manu- 
script which I obtained at Ohandex’i, the celebrated Prithi 
Raj Ohohan is said to have ruled over JFildyat Birdth pre- 
vious to ascending the throne of Delhi, which was no doubt 
quite true, as Bairat lies about midway hetxveen Ajmer, the 
early country of the Chohilns, and Dilli wdiieli liad lately 
been conquered hy bis grandfather, Tisala Deva.f We know 
from II wen Thsaug that Bairat had a king of its own in the 
beginning of the 7tli century, and as the Muhammadans 
found a king reigning there in A. D. 1014, it seems proba- 
ble that Bairat may have formed an independent kingdom 
during the wdiole of the intervening period of four centuries. 
Of its earlier state vre have no records whatever, hut I am 
inclined to hazard a guess that the Cesi of Pliny, who inlia- 
hited part of the hilly country between the Jumna and the 
Indus, may, perhaps, he the same name as the Fei-slie of 
H wen Thsang, wdiich was the -caste of the king at the time 
of his visit, and wdiich may he identified either with the 
trading Vamja, or with the Rajput Beds. 

# Eajasthatti I.j 83, 
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II. AMBER. 

The name of Amber is said by Tod to be derived from 
" Ambikeswar/' a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the niiddio 
of a tank, or Jmnd, in the midst of the old town. The 
water covers half the Ungcim, and a prophecy prevails “ that 
when it is entirely submerged, the State of Amber will 
perish.* The tank of AmbariMieswara or AmbiJehe&tsar still 
exists, and so does the State of Amber, although no Ungcim 
is now to be seen ! Indeed, the Brahmans of Amber denied 
that any lingam had ever existed in the tank, and they derived 
the name from Atiiharisha, or Anibarikha, as pronounced in 
the north-west, the son of M^ndhata, and king of Ayo- 
dhya, and not from Anihihesivara or Siva. The name 
of the towm also is attributed to the same prince, wdio founded 
it at the same time with the tank. Its full name is said 
to have been Anibarilchanera^ which was gradually contracted 
to Amhmer or Amber. 

The term Mer or Ner, which is found attached to so many 
names in Eajputana, is stated by Tod to mean “ a hill,” but 
this meaning is certainly erroneous, as at least one- half of 
the places so named stand in the open plain. I can instance 
the celebrated fortress of Bhatner in Hari&na, the large 
walled towm of Siinganer, 8 miles to the south of Jay pur, 
and the well known city of Ajmer, all of the which I 
have myself seen, and which are undoubtedly built on 
the level plain ; indeed. Tod himself furnishes the best 
proof of the erroneousness of his own derivation wdien he 
states that Ajmer is also called Ajidurg, for dtirg means 
“fort” and not a “hill,” although it must be admitted 
that it is usually applied to a “hill-fort.” But the fort 
of Ajaymer or Ajmer is called Tdrdgarh and Bitedi-hi-kot, 
and the name of Ajmer is restricted to the towm. Out of 
twenty-eight places with names ending in ner,mer, or her, I find 
that every one, without a single exception, refers to a walled 
town or fort, from which I conclude that such must be the 
true meaning of the term. Tod was no doubt misled partly 
by the name of the sacred mountain of Meru, which bo 
adopted as the generic name for a hill, and partly by the 
fact that many of the places so named are actually situated 
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cm bills. Thus Kunihhomer in Rajpiitana is a hill fortress, 
hut Kir.nMio'iiiei' or Knmhher, near Bharatpur, is simply a 
mud Ibrt built on the open plain. 

III. DHUNDHAR, OR JAYPUR. 

The Rajput State of Jaypur derives its name from the 
modern city', which was founded by Siwai-Jay Sinh in the 
beginning of the 18th century. The old name of the country 
was /J/irtwcf/id/’, which Tod derives from ‘"a once celebrated 
sacrificial mound (or dhmid) at Jobner,” where the Chohaii 
king, Visala Deva, is said to have performed penance.* Here 
Tod is doubly wrong, both in his etymology and his informa- 
tion, as the term for a mound is not dhimdh, but dhondha, 
and there is no mound of tlie kind at Jobner. In one of tlic 
funeral inseviptious near Jaypur, I found the name of the 
country written Dkimdahar, and, according to the local 
Brahmans, DhmidJmw&s a demon-king, who was slain by 
Satrughna, the brother of Rama. But this is a mistake, as it 
was Lavaua, the demon-chief of Mathura, who was killed by 
Satruglma. Hhundhu’s cave still exists in the neighbouring 
hill at Galta, l-y- kos or about 3 miles to the east of Jaypur. 
It is a natural fissure near the top of the hill. The stream 
imnicdiatcly below the hill was called after him, the Dhimdlm 
lliv(;r, and the country on its banks was afterwards known as 
Dhmidhim&m or Dkimdhdr. In the Puranas, the Asura 
Dhundhu is said have been slain by Kuval^^swa of the Solar 
race, who thereby obtained his well known title of Dltmidlm^--' 
mdra, or “slayer of Dhundhu.” The demon hid himself 
beneath a sea of sand, which w'as dug up by Kuvalayfi.swa an( 
his 21 sons, in spite of the fiery breath of the monster whie’ 
consumed 18 of them.t H. H. Wilson has suggested that 
the legend probably originated “ in the occurrence of some 
physical phenomenon, as an earthquake or volcano but I 
am rather inclined to attribute it to the vast sandy plains 
along both banks of the Dhundhu River, from which tlie 
wind_ raises clouds of smoke-like dust. Bishop Heber 
describes this part of the country as resembling a “ large 
estuary, but studded with rocky islands, whose sands were 
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left here by the receding tide.”* In another place he speais 
of it as a “ desolate plain of deep sand.” Of the western 
tract, Sir Ersldne Perry says that he never “ travelled over 
80 miles of more waste ground which seemed irreclaimable 
from the nature of the soil, a deep sand.”t- 

As the Kachhiodlms of Jaypur are emigrants from 
G\ralioi’ and Narwar, their genealogy will be discussed when 
I come to describe these places in the latter part of this 
report. The Kachhwahas lost Gwalior in the beginning of 
the I2tb century, and before the end of it they were firmly 
established in Bhunclhar, 

IV. AJMER, OR AJAYMER. 

The celebrated city of Ajmer is situated at the northern 
foot of the lofty hill-foi't of T&rd.garh, two hundred and 
thirty miles to the south-west of Delhi, and forty-eight miles 
to the south-west of Jaypur. It is enclosed by a well-built 
stone wall with the usual battlements, and five lofty gates in 
the modern style of Indian architecture. The population 
is estimated at about 25,000 persons, but from the crowded 
appearance of the houses I think that it must be gi’eater, 
perhaps not less than 30,000. A very good view of the 
city and fort will he found in Tod’s Rajasthan. The situa- 
tion is strikingly beautiful. To the north lies the great lake 
of Ana- Sugar, entirely surrounded by hills ; to the left, in 
■ the midst of the open valley, the large oblong lake of Bisal- 
\J)eo, both of which are fed by the bead waters of the Loni 
Jiver. To the west rises the lofty fortress of Taragarb, 
'lacked in the distance by the blue bills of AJayphl, 
’’bich overlook the holy lake of Tuslihar or Brahmd-M- 
I Jthdn. 

The foundation of Ajmer, or Ajaymer, is universally 
attributed to the Ohobau Prince AjaypAl, who is gravely said 
to have reigned before the time of the Mahabharata. Tod 
also ascribes to him the erection of the fort of Thragarh, or 
tBitali-Kot ; but, according to Mvtkji, the famous bard of the 
lihichi Cbohans, both the fort and the lake were the work of 
Anoji, one of the sons of Vlsala Deva.|, Of the descendants 

^ Tmvek, ILj S89» ■ ■ 
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of Ajny]):'ll notliing is known. uniH Mcinih May, whose date is 
iixc'd 1)j a well known memorial verse to the Samvat year 
'7.1-1 or"”-!?, but of what era is tmcertain, Tod of course 
adopts the Samvat of Vikrama, and brings the Chohan Prince 
iiito collision with the early Muhammadans some twenty 
years before the invasion of Sindh by Muhammad Bin Kasim, 
if any dependence is to be jdaced in the genealogy of the 
ChohAns, which is given by Chandin the Mrithi Raj Mayas, 
thoTi Manik Bay must have reigned about A. D. 800, allow- 
ing 15 years to each reign ; and if the date of the memorial 
V('rse be I'cferred to the Sake era, Mdnik Play’s accession 
iniisl be placed in A. I). 819 or 825. 1 am inclined, thero- 

i’ore, to accept this late date, and to assign Manik Ray, wdio 
'ivould appear to have been the real founder of the Ohohan 
power, to the beginning of the ninth century. M4nik Ray 
liad 2.1 sons, wdio heeame the progenitors of the 24 branches 
of tlie Chohan race, of whom the most famous arc the 
Kh}clii,i\\e Mhdclona, Mara, the I)eora,i\\& Sonagaria, 
and the Cltohan jiroper. In his time the dominion of the 
Choban kings wars extended to the great salt lake of Saham- 
hliari or Sdmhhar, from which they dei-ived their title of 
Sainbbari Rao, ajul which remained in their possession until 
the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans. The 
atapiisulon of Sambhar cannot, I think, be placed later than 
A. .0. 800, as we learn from the Sbckbdwati inscription that 
8inba Raja, who was reigning in A. D. 961 to 973, 'ums the 
5th in descent from the Ghdhumim Prince Guvaka. If we 
allow 25 ^ears to each generation, the date of Guvaka will 
l-e ilxeu in A. B. 825, at which time this branch of the 
Clioluins would appear to have established their dominion 
over all the country to the north of the Sambhar Lake. 

According to the Rajput hards, the Cboluln, or CJidliu- 
rrntn, is one of the four Agnihda, or " hre-sprung” tribes, 
wlm were created by tlie gods in the Anal-Kund or “ foun- 
tain of fire” on mount Abu, to fight against the Asura^s 
demons. But this claim must be of comparatively 
date, as the common Ootrdchdryct of all tlie Cholldn |||B| 
declares them to be of the race of Vatsa, through five fa^^B 
ancestors punch pmvara). Now in Pell’s i3 

scription of Jaya Ohan^’a of Kanoj, we 'khavea record of a 
grant of land made in A. D, 1177 to a Kslmtriya, named Rau 
Rdshtradhara Varmma, who is said to be of the Yatsa Gotra 
with the five pravaras of Bhlrgayg^gyavana, Apnavana, 
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TJi'nm this document, therefore, 

Aurva, “^f^^ehohanf even so late as the reign of Pnthx 
we learn that the 01 ‘ from fire, hut were content 

Rai laid no claim to be „ ,, sase, Bhrigu, 

to comidei-ed as f Longst aU tbe 

through Jamadagnya rS wc possess of the Chhluhya or 
numerous one^that makes any allusion to 

Solanki family, from fire. On the contrary^ the 

the fable of their claim to be descended from 

Chillukyas in their 1^.^^ (Mdmvasya-gotramam 

the holy sage, Manu^hrou^ legend 

Edrlti-pidrcmm). races?” On this point 

of the or P • that the fable may 

I will venture .^""ff^tostiveness of a name. According 
Pave originated m t^^^ t ^ j_nalpiir or Analwdra-patm 
to tradition the said to have been founded 

the capital oi the Solan , ^ amed it after Anala, a ChoMn 
Py VanaB.a3a Solanki, wh According 

cowherd, who had ^^as^ established by 

s'oi t Esr — 

r>s 

f f^fed JO Jf- X^l "; 

Sh I'Xied l-oofi of Mutji. the hax-d of the 

Khichi Ohohans : 

Brahmd-jiAa am ^onmrsSi paida Jma, 

Brahma Chalpk Eao kmaya: 

Swa-ka am-ka -pv^mpaida Ima, 

Devi-ka am-ka 'PK&viKni.pafa hm, 

A}ial-hu'i'^<^ sii aUar fhenyt^ 

Jhu taj AUdrhgarh, chdho-dam Cliahmoan. ^ 

^ Prom Brahmin’s essence the SolankU was born, 

Brahm& named him -Ucrn 

Prom Siva’s essence the P^wotr was bom, 

race, the OUtmmn. 
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Here wo see tliat at some former period it was tlie 
Clioluln alone wlio was fabled to have been produced from 
tlic fount ol’ fire on Abu, and that the other three races were 
l.licn said to have sprung from the essence of three different 
gods. Here also there is no trace of the modern spelling of 
Chttkiwuui derived from chatur “ four,” which must have 
bfcn adopted after the invention of the later fable of ihofotir 
fire-sprung races. On the contrary the name is written 
Clnlliawdn in agreement with the Qlidhimum of the old 
Shekhawati inscription of A. D. 961, and is pointedly derived 
from the Hindi cluih., “ desire or choice,” which is an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit ichchha. 

In the more modern version of the legend, as related by 
Tod, the creation of the four Agnikula races is ascribed to the 
powerful incantations of the Brahmans Avho dug a pit, and 
kindling the sacred lire prayed for aid to Mahadeva.^ Birst 
issued the JParihdra, then the JPrcinmru, and next the 
Chdluku or Sokmki, each of whom failed to overcome the 
demons. Ijast of all arose a lofty figure wdth four arms 
( Qhalnrhalm) , who was therefore styled the Ohohan. He 
prevailed against the demons and restored the ascendancy of 
the Brahmans. But this version of the Rajput hards dilfers 
somewhat from the account which is given in the Prithi Raj 
Rayas of Chand, according to whom an incantation was com- 
menced hy the whole body of Rishis or holy sages on Mount 
Abu under the leadership of Vasishtha. The ceremony was 
interrupted bj- the demons ( Rdkshams ), when at the prayer 
of Vasishtha, tlierc appeared the Mdtlior, the OMluh, and the 
T'umdr, who eneountered the demons but tvere unable to 
overcome them. Then the Risht prayed again, and instantly 
there appeared a fourth warrior, the C'MAiHcifji clmkir-Vir- 
Chdhuiixln, who defeated and slew the demons, and the 
coromony was succcssl'uily concluded by the assembled Rishis. 
I have two copies of this part of Chand’s poem, both of which 
agree in subsituting tlie name of Rdthor for the Parihdr of 
Tod’s account. But I presume that it must he a mistake, as 
the RuriMr is universally admitted to have been one of the 
four Aguikulas. 

The earliest historical notice of Ajmer is by Perishta, 
who states that in the year A. U. 63, or A. I). 682, the Rai 
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of Aimer was related to tlie Raja of Lalior. But the lela- 
must have been only a connexiou by marriage as 
Iwt Edition does not venture to assign any part; of the 
Buniab to the dominion of the Obobans. It is irue lod 
hi placed Kbicbi Ohob&ns in tbe Sindb_^Sagar Boab at 
Kbicbinur Pfi-tan, wbicb be lias identibed mtb tbe Recbbot 
of Mbar But Kbiobipur Pto is a well known town in 
TTinatw^ra close to tbe soutbern border of tbepresent district 
of Rliicbiwilra, wbicb is universally admitted to have been 

Seincient seat of tbe Kbicbi Choh&ns. A ter the conquest 
of the country bv the Kbilji Kings of Malwa, the name ot 
the town waslliglitly altered to KUl^mr/atan, and under 
t is annellation it will be found on Tod’s own map Ipng 
between^ the K^li Sindh and the Betwa, the two rivers wnicb 
L has identified with tbe Sindh and Bebat ot tbe Punjab. 

Tlie next notice of Ajmer is in the year A. H. 3/7, or 
A D 987 when the Ttaja is said to have sent md to Jaypal, 
RaiA of Uor and Katul, against the Ghazni King Sabuk- 
bSL Again in A. H. 399, or A. D. ^08 be Raja ot Ajmer 
oined the great confederacy of Hindu cbiefs_ under Anand 
P41 to oppose Mahmud. In neither of these instances is tbe 
name of the Raja given by Perisbta, and unfortunately 
the bardic annals o1 tbe Cbobi\ns are too meagre and con- 
fWd tobe of any real historical use. Unfortunately also 
Tod’s attempts at explanation have only added to the con- 
fusion, as he ignores the twice ® ^ 

nv A I) 1163, of Visala Heva on tbe Heilii piilai, to 
Sake him an opponent of Mahmud in the beginning ot 

tbe nth century. In one gives to 

arrA._ 'batcl assigns to the yeai b* oi/, oi 


A 77o! tb^'^bonor of concpiering Sabuktugin _ with the 

me oi SiMan-graha, which in another place be ^gives to bis 

successor Hui«-an Deo.* I have compared tbe lists of the 

iSraand Kbicbi bards with tbe genegogy given by 

in two difierent copies of tbePritbiRaj Rayas, which Rs 
resulted in tbe conviction that tbe chief cause of eiioi 
Tod as well as in tbe bards, has originated in tbe mistaken 
idontifleation of two different princes of tbe same name as 
one ™ In cTand’s list.I Ind that . Vtsalu Deva 
grandfather of Pritbi Raj, is tbe fifth m succession f rom 


# Compare Bajastton, II., 449 & 451, 
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Vim Vlsalu, tlio son of HharmadM V^cd. The last prince 
is, no doubt, the same as Tod’s JDMrma Gaj, who was the 
father of Visala Dcva. Tod’s early date of S. 1066, or 
A. D. 1000, must therefore apply to Vira Visala, while the 
date of the Delhi pillar will apply to the later Visala Dera. 
The accuracy of Chand’s genealogy, which makes Visala 
Dcva the grandfather of Prithi Eaj, is confirmed by an 
inscription,"' quoted by Tod himself,* which makes Tejsi of 
Chitor, the contemporary of Visala Deva ; for, as Tejsi was 
the grandfather of Samarsi, wdio was the ally of Prithi Eaj, 
it follows that Tejsi’s ally, Visala Deva, was most probably 
the grandfather of Prithi Eaj. The earlier prince, Vim 
Visala, will thus natui’ally become the contemporary of 
Mahmud of GhaKni, and his father, JDharmddJii ov Dharmgaj , 
the contemporary of Sahnktugin. With this explanation 
I think it highly probable that DharmMhi was the Eaja 
of Ajmer, who sent succour to Jaypal in A . D. 987, and 
that liis son, Vira Visala, was the next Eaja of Ajmer, who 
joined the great confederacy of Hindu princes under Anand 
Pal against Mahmud. 

According to Perishta, Mahmud reached MulUn in. 
PuimKan of A. H. 415, about 1st December A. D. 1024, 
from whence ho crossed the desert to Ajmer. “ Here, find- 
ing that the Eaja and inhabitants had abandoned the city 
rather tlian submit to him, Mahmud ordered it to be sacked, 
and the adjacent country to be laid waste and judging that 
the siege of the fort (of TAragarh) would occupy too much 
time, he left it unmolested, and proceeded on his march to 
Narhwala, the capital of Gujarat.f At the close of the cam- 
paign in A. H. 417, Mahmud -was obliged to return to Ghazni 
by the route of Sindh, as Brahma Deva of GujarAt with the 
Eaja of Ajmer and others had collected a great army to 
oppose him in the desert. The “ others” who'^joined in this 
confederacy against Mahmud are detailed by Chand in the 
extract which Tod has giren. from the Prithi Eaj EAyas, but 
as nearly all the names are those of tribes and not of kings, 
they are of no use in determining the date of the event, j: 

Ajmer is not mentioned again until the time of Muham- 
mad Ghori, who in A. H. 587, or A. D. 1191, took possession 


Eajastbati, II*, 449,— note, 
f En'ggs* Translation, I., 
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of Bitanda, but was defeated oii bis return by Britlii E-aj, 
whose territory be bad thus invaded. Two years later the 
Gliorian king again im-aded India, and having defeated Pritbi 
EaJ on the fatal field of Narflna, near Tiraori on the Cbitang 
lliVer, proceeded “in person to Ajmer, of which be also took 
possession, after having put some thousands of the inhabitants 
who opposed him to the sword, reserving tlie rest for slavery.^'- 
Afterwards, on the promise of punctual payment of a large 
tribute, he delivered over the country of Ajmer to Gola Bai, 
a natural son of Prithi Raj. In the following year A. IT. 
590, or A. D. 1194, Gola Rai was driven out by Ilemrdj, a 
relative of Pritbi Pmj ; but the expelled prince having soright 
tlie assistance of Kutb-ud-din Aibcg, the Viceroy of Muham- 
mad Ghori, the country was again invaded in A. 1). 1195, 
when Hemraj was defeated and killed, and the territory of 
Ajmer was permanently annexed to the Muhammadan 
empire of Delhi. 

In A. H. 692, or A. D. 1196, the Raja of Gujarilt, with 
the assistance of the Afers, determined on the re-capture of 
Ajmer. Aibeg instantly marched from Delhi to encounter 
the Alers before the junction of the Gujarfit troops, but he 
was signally defeated by th.em, and was obliged to take refuge 
in Ajmer. Here he was beleaguered by the liiudus for nearly 
a vear until the arrival of reinforcements from Ghazni, when 
the siege was raised and the enemy retreated. Aibeg follow- 
ed the retiring army, and, having defeated them with great 
slaughter near Sirohi, advanced to Nahrwilla which he cap- 
tured, and then returned to Delhi by way of Ajmer. 

The enthusiastic annalist of the Rajputs has remarked 
that “ Ajmer has been too long the haunt of Moguls and 
Pathans, the Goths and l^’andals of Rajasthan, to afford much 
scope to the anticiuaiy.”t It can, however, boast of one 
building, the great mosque, which is one of the earliest and 
finest monuments of the Muhammadan power in India. 
Like the great Kutb Masjid at Dellii, the Ajmer mosque 
was built of the spoils of many Hindu temples, which were 
tlirown down by the bigotry of the conquerors. Its very 
name of Adhai-din-ka-jhopra, or the “shed of 2| days,” 
which is the only appellation by which it is now known, 


^ Briggs’ Ferislita, I., 
f ToeVs Ib.jastlm' 11 , L, 778. 
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would seem to point directly to tlie astomsliing rapidity ol‘ 
its erection, and as tlus could only liave been clfected by tlio 
free use of the ready dressed materials of prostrated Hindu 
temples, I accept the popular name as couflrjnatory proof 
of the actual origin of the masjitl, which is amply attested 
by nil inspection of the edifice itself. Tod supposed that 
the whole of this magnificent building was originally a 
single Jain temple, to wliicli the conquerers had only added 
the nohle screen wall, with its seven pointed arches, wdiich 
forms the front of the mosque. It is true that the signs of 
rc-arrangomcnt in tlic pillars are not so striking and apparent 
as in those of the great Kuth Mosque at Delhi, hut they are 
equally numerous and conclusive. One decisive instance of 
this kind, w^hich is frequently repeated, will he sufficient 
to prove this point. Thus in the left hand row' of pillars in 
Tod’s engraving, there wall be observed a square projecting 
block w ith the angles recessed, which is interposed between 
a low'er octagonal shaft, and an upper square shaft. On 
examining these projecting blocks I found that they must 
originally liave been surmounted by shafts of the same shape 
as themselves, as their upper surfaces are all rough, and 
many of them still show empty cramp holes on the top, by 
w'hich they were once secured to the stones above them. It 
is equally certain that they are not Jain pillars, as I found 
many four-armed figures sculptured on them, besides a 
single figure of the skeleton goddess iTt/i/. 

The great mosque of Ajmer consists of a quadrangle 
cloistered on all four sides, wdth a lofty screen wall of seven 
pointed arches forming a magnificent front to the w'osteru 
side. The side cloisters are mostly ruined, but the whole 
of the seven noljle arches of the screen wall, as w'cll as the, 
grand ])illarcd cioislers behind them, arc still standing. 
Altogether it is the finest and largest specimen of the early 
iMuhainmadan mosque that uow' exists.* It is of the same 

* Suo Piaic LXXIV. UiV ;i plan of the Ajuiev iMaajul. My imoawn’enuniU give the 
i‘UD-hle PtinkUiNiona as '272 feet iiiehos t'roiu north to smith, ajul ’iG 1* feet ‘i hiciu. -a fvtaii 
e'u-t to West. In (inool' the niehesot* the entrance gateway I fouinl two diiuen.'iions reetMahol 
thn,^'. Ildt. 172. liiit iij7, in riule Kagjivi characters. These numbers enriously ournhoraie 
my ujeas5uvnieii{-s, for as 172 : 1(37 : : 272*5 : 2()1'5]7 feet, or le.-<s thanr uuoopiarier 
of :ui inch (liilluvni. from iny hreuf.lfch of the enclosure. The two fliuiension.s togetlier give 
an ;tve!"tge ](. sigih of 3 1)T)U88 inches for the old or Cubit of Ajmer, [ am inclinotl to 
ascribe ihe.^o iiieasuivmenis to a mason, luunetl llharma, who Ijas placed a recoial of his visit iu 
similar charador.s hi tlie same place,— 8oe Ko. D Plate LXXV., — which I read J^umcat 1 IG::, 
fVov'/o.', .7^'/* 7'fo/; 8, 7''‘idradhui2. J)karmit BHrn(i/c(h the year l-i.d'i for A. 1). 1405) ou 
i.lse 8t]i ijf the 'Waning Mviun of Jyesth, by the mason IHiai-mti of Bundi.” — 8ec Xos. B and 
y inscriptioiJs in Plate LXXV. 
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age as tlie Kutb Mosque at Delhi, hut it is considerably larger, 
and in very much better preservation. I found it difficult 
to follow some parts of the plan of the Delhi mosque, but 
nearly every part of the plan of the Ajmer mosque is still 
traceable, so that the original design of the architect can 
be restored without much difficulty. Externally it is a 
square of 269 feet each side, with four peculiar star-shaped 
towers at the corners. There are only two entrances, — one 
to the east, and the other to the south,— the north side being 
built against the scai’ped rock of the hill. The interior con- 
sists of a quadrangle 200 feet by 175 feet, surrounded on 
all four sides by cloisters of Hindu pillars. The mosque 
itself, which forms the western side of the quadrangle, is 
259 feet long by 5 7^ feet broad, including the great screen 
W'all, which is no less than 11-| feet thick and 56 feet high. 
The vast size of the Ajmer mosque will be best appreciated by 
a comparison of its dimensions with those of the great 
Kutb Mosque at Delhi, w'hich was built in the same reign, 
but just seven years earlier than the other. I am therefore 
inclined to believe that the twm mosques must have been 
designed by the same architect, and that even the same 
masons may possibly have been employed in the decoration 
of each. 

Delhi. AraEH. 

1474 X 47 feet, 259 x 574 feet. 


Exterior dimensions 
Interior „ 

Front of screen wall 
Thickness of do. 


X 


1484 


X 40-1 


135 

135 „ 200 

^8 „ 111 " 

In farther confirmation of my suggestion that the two 
mosques must have been the ivork of the same architect, I 
may cite the close agreement in the size and proportions of 
their arches- I may cite also the very striking accordance 
in the general design of the two mosques, as well as the 
almost literal conformity in the decorations of the screen 
walls. 

In the Knth Mosque at Delhi, the Mdzinah, or Muazzin’s 
tower, for calling the faithful to prayer, is a distinct and 
separate building known as the celebrated Kutb Minar. But 
in the Ajmer Mosque we have the earliest example of a pair 
of Muazzin’s towers in two small minars which are placed on 
the top of the screen walkover the great centre arch. This 
arrangemeat w^as impracticable in the Delhi mosque, as the 
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screen wall is only eiglit feet thick; but in the Ajmer 
mosque, with its massive screen wall 11-| feet thick, the 
architect fount! it possible to erect two small minars, 10-|- 
feet in diameter, for the use of the Muazzin. The tops 
of both of these minars are now ruined, but enough 
still remains to show that they were sloping hollow 
towers, with 24 faces or flutes alternately angular and circu- 
lar, just like those of the Kuth minar. Like their groat 
prototype also, tliej'- were divided into separate stages or 
storeys by horizontal belts of writing, of wdiich two belts of 
the north minar still remain partly legible. 

In the lower belt of writing I was able to read SiiUdn- 
tis Snldtin-its-Shark * * Alii-nl-Miizafar AiUmiiisli us 

S/tUdiie Ndser Amir-ttl M&nwn/tn^ This is sufficient to sliow 
that the mosque must have been completed during the reign 
of Altamisb, or between A. D. 1211 and 1230. But in the 
back wall of the mosque, and immediately under the roof of 
tho second dome from the centre towards the right or north, 
I discovered another inscription in two lines of Kufic 
characters, which records the erection of the masjid in tho 
month of Zi-IIijjah A. H . 590, or in September A. 1). 1200. 
Tliis inscription, which is incomplete at the beginning, Iws 
been restored and translated for me by the kindness of Colonel 
W. K assail Lccs :f 

“ (This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of 
Akhar, tho son of Ahmad (liy the lielp of God), tho Creator, 
the Everlasting, in the month of Zi-IIijjab, five hundred and 
ninety-sis.” 

As this inscript ion is a record of the building of tho 
mosque which ivas intended to be I'ead, it is evident that 
it is not in its original position, for the present situation is 
so dark that tho stoue has hitherto escaped notice. Indeed, 
the fact of the incompleteness of the record shows that the 
stone must have been cut on the right baud to make it fit into 
its present position. I infer that this inscription must have 
belonged to the present mosque from the fact that the con- 
temporary mosque at Delhi still boars inscriptions of different 
dates. It has, however, struck me that it might possibly 
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li: Z?p:; oa X' tl.at ts aimaea to 

^ 4. -art. +iiP mo<?aue bv the centre arcli, we sec a 

On ^ 9 IS feet Iona- and 40 feet wide, covered 

vast pillared ball, ^nipP is divided into nine octagonal 

screen wall, awa pnlnmns of wlxicb one row is 

ball there arc live row t,i the side cloisters there were 

only lour low s oi ^^alls. In the nms 3 id 

a feiv stumps -f ^\tli.p”were 124 pillars, in the eastern 

proper, or rvestom * Zd to eXh of toe side cloisters, 

KXZrZ. ’ttee weW pillars, but as each 
64 pillars. , i„„„f two of the original pillars, 

1‘ ::LuS:S ui clZs could uot b«. been 

^ xi f7An ^rlur*1i Gonivalent to tlie spoils of iiom to 

^rtoXlof ’l pillars* most miuutely m 

aT "in^{*rir)tions or mason’s marks tluat •nonlcltliio 

some li^ht on the iivobahlc date of tbe despoiled temples, iho 
sonie ignt on m unsuccessful, as I found several 

SG^iSSZan^S^l^ron dilfeiSnt pillai^s in char- 

S:nd“ r :f1b^t^^{Sme age 

which reads Muhada * Fimctffhara oj.-" Irom these scan j 
vecords I infer, but with some liesitation, that most of cho 
temples which furnished materials for the building^ of the 
grcci mosque must liavo been erected during tlic .itli ant 

12th ccntnvics. 

Ill his account of the Ajmer mosqnc, Tod mentions a 
small ffieze over the apex of^tho_ centre arch, 
thought “ contained an inscription in Sanskrit^ with whio , 
Arabic bas been commingled, both being uiuntelligi j1 .. 1 
T looked in vain for this inscription, and I am inclined to 
helievo that Tod may have mistaken some of the square 

■ : : # Bee I'lato I.XXlf,;No8, 4, S, <3, aua 1 for UiiB inscrii'lioii. 
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Kufic writing' Tor ancient Sanskrit. It is, indcctl, possible that 
t,]io s(pi{irc Kuile inscription, which records the Imilding of 
the inosfjne in A, II. 396, may once liaA'e occupied the posi- 
tion described 1)y Tod OA^er the apex of the centre arch, as 
])ortions of soino of the courses of stone are now missing 
ill that position. Each arch is surrounded hy three lines of 
Avritiiig, u'hich are dhdded from each otlier hy two hands of 
rich araliesquo ornament. The tAro inner lines of writing 
are Arabic, but the outer line is square Tughra or Ivufic, 
The AA'bole of the ornament is deeply and boldly cut in a bard 
yelloAV lime-stone, and nltliougb somoAA’Iiat discoloured by the 
Avoatber, it still retains all its original sharpness of outline. 
Tod bap]»ily describes it as “a siqierb screen” of “Sara- 
cenic architecture;” but I am inclined to think tliat the 
two great mosques of Delhi and Ajmer belong to a higher 
and nobler stylo of art than the Saraccnio architects ever 
reached. In boldness of design, and grandeur of conception, 
Avhieh arc perhaps due to the genius of the Islamite archi- 
tect, these two splendid mosques of the first Irulian Muham- 
madans arc only surpassed by the soaring suhliinity of the 
Christian Cathedrals. But in gorgeous prodigality of oma- 
mout, in beautiful richness of tracery, and endless' variety of 
detail, in delicate sharpness of finish, and laborious accuracy 
of Avorkmausbip_, all of Avhich arc duo to the riindu masons, 
I think that these two grand Indian mosipies may justly via 
Avith the noblest buildings Avhicli thcAVorhi has yet produced. 
In aitributing the design to the Musalinau arcfiitoct, and all 
Ibo eoustructivc details to the Hindu, I am ciiicliy iufiucuced 
by tlio fact that the arch has never formed part of llindu 
structural architecture, altliough it is found in many speci- 
mens of their roek-heAAm temples. The design, theihforc, I 
take to ho Muhammadan, hut as the arches of the Ajmer 
mosque are formed by overlapping stones, I conclude' that 
the actual construction Avas the aa'diIv of Hindu masons, Avho 
Averc ignorant of the art of forming an arch by radiating 
Amussoirs.' 


Y. JIIALRA PATAN, OR CIIANDRAVATI. 

The beautiful temple of CliandraA’ati has been more 
fortunate than the great mosque of Ajmer, as it has been 
described by tbo able and critical Eergusson, as Avell as by 
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tlic entlausiastio Tod.* But as their accounts of Chanclra- 
vati arc confined to this one beautiful temple, which is the 
principal ruin of the place, I think that a general description 
of all tlie existing remains of this old city will not be with- 
out interest. 

The ruins of Chandravati are situated on both banks of 
the Cliandra-bhaga Nadi, a small stream which flows from 
south-west to north-east, and falls into the Mli Sindh, a few 
miles above Gagron. To the north lies the modern city of 
Jhalra Patau, the wails of which would appear to have been 
almost entirely built of the red stone supplied by the ruins 
of Chandruvati, which still cover a space of more than a 




mile from east to west, and of about a mile from north to 
south. The principal ruins are all clustered together on the 
north bank of the Ohandra-bhfiga rivulet, which here flows 
from west to east over a stony bed with a clear rippling 
stream, about 20 yards broad.f The banks of the stream 
are studded with the remains of ghats and flights of steps, 
on which arc collected a large number of broken statues and 
fragments of sculpture. The principal gluU is flanked by 
two modern Vaisiinava temples, dedicated to Ghaturblmj and 
Zaksimd Ndrwjan. Here tbe women of the city bathe 
and comb out their hair standing naked to tbe waist in the 
midst of the numerous Brahmans. 

The building of the old city is popularly attributed to 
Baja Chandra Sena, of Malwa, who, according to Ahul Fazl, 
was the immediate successor of the famous Vikramiditya. 
Of its antiquity there can be no doubt, as I obtained several 
specimens of old cast copper coins without legends, besides 
a few of the still more ancient square pieces of silver which 
probably range as high as from 500 to 1000 B. 0. These 
coins are, perhaps, sufficient to show that the place was 
occupied long before the time of Chandra Sena ; hut as none 
of the existing ruins would appear to he older than the 6th 
or 7th century A. D., it is not improbable that the city may 
have been re-founded by Chandra Sena, and named after 
himself Chandrhvati. I think it nearly certain that it must 
have been the capital of Ptolemy’s district of Sandrabafis; 
and, if so, the tradition which assigns its foundation to the 

j Tod’s Eajmito, II, 7S2* 

f Plile IiXXYI for $ of llito Fite, 
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l)oginiiing of tlio Cliristiaa era would seem to bo correct. 
Tod discovered an inscription, dated in S. 7d8, or A. D. 601, 
whicli I was unable to find, and unfortunately his account of 
fjit, which mixes up Jfc/mZera with an of lluddha, 

*■ does not ap]}car to mo to be entitled to much confidence. 
In the largo temple marked D in the plan, I found the frag- 
ment of a square pillar inscribed on three faces "^vith the 
names of pilgrims who had paid their devotions at the 
shrine of Siva in tlie Samvat year 1153, or A, D. 1090. This 
pillar will he again referred to in rny account of the temple. 
The old roofs of all the temples are gone. 

The temple nearest the ghat, marked A on the plan, is 
a modern structure enshrining several ancient statinss. On 
the outside to the west is a figure of A^ishnu, and to the 
south a figure of Nara-Sinha. In the inside there is a 
throo-hcaded and teu-armed statue of A^ishmi, 1.^ feet in 
height, with a female figure, four feet in height, on each 
side, with face turned towards iiim, and hands clasped in 
adoration. The male figure has ornamented boots or buskins, 
and is partially clad, but the females are quite naked, 
except a cloth round the loins. I think that the group 
^ represents Vishnu and his two wives, Lakshmi and Satya- 
vfima. The figures are well executed, and the attitudes are 
^easy and natural. 

The second temple marked B is also a modern huUdiug, 
containing an ancient statue with the name of J'wa in- 
scribed on the pedestal in characters of the 10th or 11th 
century. The figure is four-armed, and is seated on a lotus, 
with two hands resting on the lap. Jim is the name of 
Vrisluispati, the preceptor of the gods, who is the same as 
the planet Jupiter, and who is usually represented with four 
arms. But as Jioa means “ life, of breath,” I have a suspi- 
cion that the figure is intended for Brahma, the creator. 
The head, which is separate, is a moJ.ern one of coarse 
workmanship. 

The third temple marked 0 is also a new building 
j enshrining an ancient group of Siva and Parvati seated on 
the bull Na-ndi. These two Saiva temples, B and 0, are 
placed together to the north of the Yaishnava temple A, 

The fourth temple marked I) is the beautiful pillared 
sbrine which has been described by Tod and Pergusson, As 
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ifc at present stands, this temple consists of an open porch, or 
mandapa, 31 feet by 28 feet, supported on 26 round columns 
of great beauty. Beyond this is the ante-chamber, or 
untardla, which once contained an inscription in a framec' 
recess on the left hand, four feet five inches long by two feet 
one inch broad, which is said to have been removed by some 
Sahib. But as the inscription is not mentioned by Tod, who 
was the first European to visit this shrine, the Brahman’s 
story of its removal is certainly untrue. I have a suspicion 
tliat Tod’s inscription, dated in A. D. 691, which has already 
been referred to, may have belonged to this temple.* This 
point may, perhaps, be determined by a reference to Tod’s 
papers in the museum of the Boyal Asiatic Society. As 
Tod admits that he carried off a cart load of statues to 
ETdaypur, I think it probable that the inscription may have 
been removed at the same time, as I searched for it in vain 
amongst the ruins of Ohandruvati. 

Beyond the ante-chamber is the garhlm-griha, or sanc- 
tum, intended for the enshrinement of the statue of the god 
to whom the temple was dedicated. At present the shrine is 
devoted to the worship of Siva, whose lingmn occupies the 
centre of the sanctum. Immediately behind is a statue of 
Parvati, and behind this, against the back-wall, there is a 
group of Siva and his wife, as Hcmi-Gauri, seated on the bull 
Nandi. On the outside of the temple also, in a niche facing 
the north, there is a figure of Burgil killing the Mahesdmir, 
or buffalo-demon, and in two other niches on the same face 
there are two small four-armed figures of Yishnu and Siva. 
But in spite of the accumulated evidence in favour of the 
Saioa origin of this temple, I am satisfied that it wms origin- 
ally dedicated to Yishnu. This would have been highly 
probable from the antiquity of the temple alone, but it is 
rendered quite certain by the position of the figure of Yishnu 
as Gadddhar, or tb^ “ mace-bearer,” which is placed imme- 
diately over the centre , of the entrance to the sanctum. 
Air. I’ergusson had already come to the same conclusion, and 
he points to two instances of a similar conversion in the 
Mori temple at Ohitor and the Brahmanical rock-cut temple 

^ M SamT»t 'of TikTamMitya does not appear to liaYe been in rsse at tliis early 
, Mtfiod, tbe true of tbe -iuseription, referred to the JSaka era. ^vili be 135 years later. 
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at Dlianniiti’.* To these I may add the lofty temple ca 
Teli-mumhir in the .Fort of Gwalior, ami the rock-cut tcu 
in, the Udayagiri Hill near Bhilsa. 

Mr. Fergusson. has described the Chandrilvati temple as 
“the most elegant specimen of columnar architecture” that 
he had seen in Upper India. In this opinion I fully concur, 
as it is certainly the most beautiful specimen that I have met 
with. In ilio cloisters of the Kutl Mosque at Delhi there 
ai’c many pillars equally beautiful, and, perhaps, even more 
ela])orately decorated ; 'but their Ijeauty is marred by their 
])resont incongruous arrangement, Avhich has Jumbled toge- 
ther in clo.so juvtajiosition columns of all shapes and sizes 
that have no harmony with each other. In. the CliandrAvati 
temple, on the coniravy, the W'hole range of columns is iu 
happy keeping, and though the details of ornamentation are 
different, yet they are all of one general design, so that there 
is no single pillar of strange appearance to distract the eye 
and spoil the architectural unity of the building. But 
elegant as these pillars are, I agree with Mr. Fergusson in 
opinion that the roof must have been even more beautiful. 
Only two of the smaller compartments of the roof now 
r<unain.t These are on the north side, each 7 feet by 3 f(;ot; 
but small as Miey are, their ornamentation is of striking 
eh'gance, iss may be seen hi Tod’s engraving, altbough much 
of the original viclmcss of the designs is lost for want of 
shading. 

The age of this beautiful temple has already been refer- 
red by Mr. Fergusson, on architectural grounds alone, to 
the end of the 7t.h century — a date W'hich I am fully dis])osed 
to allow, as I think it highly probable that Tod’s inscription, 
which is dated iu A. D. 091, must have been taken from it. 
But even without thiaievidence, the date of the temple may, 
I think, he referred to almost the same period by the age of 
one of the shorter records of the pilgrims who recorded their 
visits to the shrine. On the wall, to the right hand of Iho 
entrance to the sanctum, 1 found a pilgrim’s record in nail- 
headed characters of the 7th or 8th century, exactly similar 
to those of the inscription which I extracted from the 
Shrn&th Tope near Benares. The fourth character is of 


* lllufc^tratioiis of Indian A rcMtocturo, P* 
t iSce Hats LXX.VjlL Cor a pian of temple. 
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[sualform, and is therefore somewhat doubtful, hut the 
rest of tiic inscription is distinct and easily legible.* It is 
in two linos — 

Si’i. Draslitalfm BJianda Bri Malaya ^I&nihjah 
llima KedAra. 


On the pillars there are numerous short inscriptions of 
the pilgrims ■u-ho have paid their devotions at the shrine, but 
the oirly records of any value are those which I have already 
noticed* as recording the names of several pilgrims who paid 
tlieir devotions to Siva in the Samvat year 1153, or A. D. 
lOUO, Ixom which we learn that the temple had probably 
been converted into a Linga shrine before the close of the 
11th centurv.t 


To the north of the groat temple, there is a small 
modern building, containing a large figure of Ganesa, but 
without inscription or any marks that would servo to fix its 


Between D and E there is a small ruined temple marked 
E, whicdi is dedicated to Kdlihi-Dcvi. It consists of two 
rooms, — the autardla, or ante-chamber, and the sanctum. 
It has been repaired on the outside, and the rpof is modern ; 
hut the scixlptured entrance to the sanctum shows that the 
temple xvas an old one, and also that it was originally dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, whose four-armed figure holding a shell 
occupies the centre niche over the doorway. To his right is 
Mahadeva with his trident, and to his left Brahma with his 
goose. But the temple is now devoted to the worship of the 
skeleton goddess Khlikil-Devi, whose statue occupies the 



* A copy of tliis inscription is given in Plate LXXVII., Xo, 1. 

+ I Kiy pruhahhf, liecaiiKe fclie broken pillar on which t#ese inBcriptioiis are recorded ia 
Bid m situ, anil perhaps may not have belonged to this l-he four faces are, 2, 

a figure of Ganewa ; 2, a Btanding male fgure ; 3, a Btandiug female figure holding a garland ; 
aud 4, a bearded uiale figure lidwldmg a garland, and bo.sidc lain a female with joined haud^ 
iu adoratiou. Three faces of the base are inscribed ; and, as the inscriptions are brief, as 
well as curious, I will give the substance of them ; 

Ko. X records that on Tuesday, the 8th of the Waxing IMoun of Jyeslita, in the Samvat 
year 11S3 (A. P. 1096), one named Harsha^Beva, son of Mahasona, of the Baniya caste, 
paid his adorations to Siva, , • 

' Ho* troeords that on Monday, the # of the Waning Moon of Aslulrh, in Samvat 1153, 
ii'i, soil of Lalihman, of the Baniya caste, _ paid his atlorations to Siva, 

i r»cofd$ that on 'Friday, of the Waning Moon of Asharh, in Samvat 1153, 
Midlhiswlana, of .the' Banlya and the son of Ms religious preceptor 
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cciitral position against the back ■vrall. The statue is 5^' foot 
in height with ten arms and a scorpion figured on tiio 
stomach. To her right and left are two stark naked statues, 
also with ten arms each. On the left side of the chamber 
there arc two other skeleton figures of Kalika-DeTi, with 
two draped female figures, and two stark naked females, one 
of wliioh has two arms, and the other ten arms. On the 
right side of the chamber there is another skeleton figure of 
Kalika in the centre, witli a stark naked ten-armed fimiale 
tigurc on each side of Ircr, one of which wears a chaplet of 
skulls. In the ante-chamber there are four statues : that 
against the left wall being another ten-armed skeleton figure 
of Kalika., and that against the right wall a twenty-armed 
figure of Mahadeva. To the left of the door there is a half- 
draped ton-armed female, and to the right an eight-armed 
figure of Gauesa. Altogether in this one temple there arc 
asscmihled no less than fourteen statues of the tcnific god- 
dess Kalika-Dcvi, which must have been collected from all 
parts of the ruins at some late period, as the shrine was 
originally dedicated to Vishnu. At the ghat I found another 
ten-armed figure of this goddess, 4-J- foot in height, and stark 
naked. The great number of these statues shows that her 
worship must liavo been highly popular shortly before the 
ptna'od of tiie *lluhumraadan invasion, which put an cfiec- 
tual cheek on the further building of Hindu fanes. 

To tho north of tlie last temple there is a small shrine 
marked G. in the plan, which is dedicated to the Vardha Ava- 
Idra, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. It is an open temple, 
only 9 feet square, with four pillars sujiporting a canopy, under 
which is enshrined the statue of a hoar, 3 feet long, and 
3 feet Idgh to the tip of the snout. Tlio animal is represent- 
ed in tlic usual manner rescuing Fritlivi, or the earth per- 
sonified as a female figure, from the Ndgim of the sea, w’ho are 
sculptured with human bodies, and serpent tails twined to- 
gether at tho bottom of the ocean. The principal Ndga has 
thixe heads. The hoar is covered with rows of small figures 
like those at Iran, Khajur4ho, and Patluki ; and on the 
pedestal, beneath the animal’s tail, there is an inscription of 
three lines, in characters of the 9th or 10th century, whioli 
has not yet been translated.* It is, however, sufficient to 
show the early age of this Vaishnava temple. 

• See Hate LXXVII., 3^3, ' ’ 
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To the north of the temple, marked A, there is another 
jR.giire of the hoar incarnation enshrined under a modern 
brick dome. Amongst the figures collected at the ghat 
there is also a fine eight-armed statue of Yishnu, with three 
heads of a man, a boar, and a lion. In the four left hands 
are placed a quoit, a bow, a lotus, and a shell ; and in the 
three unbroken right hands there are, a sword, a club, and 
some arrows. The nose and lips are slightly injured, but 
the figure is otherwise in good preservation. It is remark- 
able that amongst all the numerous statues still remaining 
at Chandruvati, "there is no trace either of E4ma, Ilanumdn, 
or Krishna. I noticed the same peculiarity at Gwalior and at 
Khajuiaho, from which I am led to suspect that the separate 
W’orship of these two incarnations did not most probably 
become general until after the Muhammadan conquest of 
Delhi. According to tradition, there were 108 temples at 
OhandiAvati, a number which is fully borne out by the 
numerous existing statues, and other sculptured remains. 
The ancient town had dwindled to a small size before the 
close of the last century, wlien it was rc-foundod by Jlutlam 
Siuh, the regent of Kota, and re-named Jhdlra Fdtan, or 
the “ town of springs,” which abound in the bed of the 
Chandrablihga rivulet. I think, however, that it must refer 
to the name of the regent, Jhdlmn, as ra is £?*not uncommon 
variation of the possessive suffix ka. 

VI. DHAMNAR. 

The excavated caves in the hill of Dhamnar w-ere first 
made known by Tod, and they have since been visited by 
Mr. Fergusson, Avho has described them at some length.* 
Dhammlr is a small village, two miles to the east of Chand- 
w4s, and about 50 miles to the south-west of Jlu'dra Patan. 
The principal caves are situated in a hollow or bay in the 
southern, face of a hill, at rather less than a quarter of a mile 
to the north of the village. t The hill, which is composed of 
a coarse lateiitc, is flat on the top, with a slight inclination 
towards the north, and a steep cliff from 20 to 30 feet high 
towards the south, from which a talus of debris slopes gently 
towards the plain. In this cliff there are numerous 


i t Seft Bliamxiir Hill 




Buddhist caTcs wlucdi I will now proceed to descriho, begin- 
ning fronr the souih-west end, or left baud, as they appear 
when viewed in front. I have numbered the caves from west 
to cast, but 1 have also preserved the Native names for more 
ready comparison with the descriptions of Tod and Ber- 
giisson.* 

No. 1 cave consists of an open porch or veruudah, 20 feet 
in length, with a couple of rooms in rear, each 8 by 7 feet. 
To the east there is a rough flight of stops iiewn in the 
rock, -which lead up to the flat top of the hill. No. 2 is a 
similar cxcuval ion of a portico, I7i feet long, and 10 feet 
broad, leading to two rooms behind, each 0 by 7dfeet, and to 
a third room on the left or west, 9 by 0 feet. No. 3 is a 
single flat-roofed chamber 12 feet square, containing a small 
tope, Oy feet in diameter. No. 4i is another small tope 
chamber or Chaitya cave, 10^ feet broad in front, and 
20 feet in length ; but the end of the chamber is rounded, 
and the roof is vaulted. To the right for about 00 feet in 
length, the roots of the caves have fallen down in large masses, 
and the rooms are quite inaccessible. No. 5 is another por- 
tico, 16 by 10 feet, opening into a single room 16 by 8 feet, 
with a small room, or sleeping chamber to the left. Outside 
on the west, a half tope is sculptured on the face of the 
rock. 

No. 6 is a large cave known to the people as the JBara 
Kaolieri, or “ great court house. ”t This excavation con- 
sists of a central flat-roofed hall, 20 feet square, supported 
on four pillars, with three rooms, 7 feet square on each side, 
a })ortico in front, and a Chaitya cave in rear. The hall is 
well lighted from the front by the door and two small 
windows, but the side chambers are dark and close. The 
front of the portico consists of two square pillars, and two 
lialf pillars, or pilasters, crowned with massive capitals, which 
support a bold and massive entablature. The architrave is 
plain, but the freeze is decorated with a stupa in the centre, 
and three graceful ornaments on each side, which are pecu- 
liar to the earlier Indian architecture. The two side openings 
of the portico are closed by a solid railing excavated from 

* Plate LXXIX. fen' a general plan of this group of cures. The other groups to 
the north ani.l \Ye8t are of no interest, 

t See Pkte hXXX. for a view of this we, ", 
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tho rock in imitation of a wooden railing witlr upright bars. 
The left hand care in Tod’s Yiew is intended to represent 
tills excaration, but it gives only a very poor and incorrect 
idea of the massive character of this really bold design. 

No. 7 is a small room, 8 feet by 7, with a porch of rather 
larger dimensions in front. This is altogether omitted in 
Tod’s plate, although it stands between the two caves shown 
in his sketch, which are intended for the Bara Kacheri, and 
Chhota Kacheri of the Natives, or Nos. 6 and 8 of my plan. 

No. 8, which is named the Chhota Kacheri, or “small 
court house,” consists of an oblong Ohaitya cave, 23^ by 
1 5 feet, containing a small tope 9| feet square at base, and 
16^ leet high, w'itli a portico in front similar to that of the 
great kacheri, but without the decorated frieze. The roof 
js domed and ribbed in imitation of a wooden structure. 
There are only two small cells attached to this cave, of w'bioh 
one of semi-circular shape appeared to me to be unfinished. 
A poor and unsatisfiictory view of the excavation may be 
seen on the right hand of Tod’s sketch. 

No. 9 consists of four cells, and a half tope sculptured 
against tlie face of the rock. Thi’ee of tho cells are small, 
only 8 feet by 6, but the fourth is 11 feet in length, and has 
a bed on the west side hewn in the solid rock, with a rock 
pillow at each end for the greater convenience of the occu* 
pant. 



No. 10 is the cave called Bdjloh by Tod’s guides, and 
Bdiii-hi-malidn by mine. Both names mean the queen’s 
apartments. It is also known hy a third name as the Kama- 
niya~nmhal, or “ beautiful jmlace.” This excavation is 
exactly similar in arrangement to the Bam Kacheri, but 
somewhat larger, tho inner hall being 25 feet hy 23. The 
roof is supported on four square pillars with pilasters on 
two sides against the walls. The portico in front need not 
be described, as it is similar to that of No. 6. 

No. 11, called “ Bhim’s Bazar,” is the most extensive 
of all the, excavations at Dhamn4r. It consists of a long 
Ohaitya cave, with a portico in front, and an open passage 
aU round it. On three sides of the passage there is a pillared 
cloister with ranges of cells behind, of which two have been 
converted into small Ohaitya eayes. This combination of a 
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Clmiiija cave with a plhdra, whioli is found also iu the great 
kaelieri, is peculiar to .Dhamn&r, as Mr. I'ergusson liad not 
scon it l)efore. 'J'he extreme dimensions of the excavation 
are 11.5 feet by 80, but the domed roof of the front room of 
the Challya cave has fallen in, by which the actual length is 
reduced to about 90 feet. In front of the entrance to the 
cave there arc two small isolated rock-hewn topes, each 5 
feet in diameten’, which wmuld appear to have been mere 
ornameuts ; and to the same class I would assign the six 
half topes which arc sculptured on the walls of the porch or 
aute-chamhor of the Chaitya cave. The tope chamher itself 
is domed and ribbed with il rafters hewn out of the rock, 
hut it is of small dimensions, being only 35 feet by 1.3 
The passage outside varies from 4 feet in width on the cast, 
to C and 7 feet on the w'est and north sides. On the west 
side there arc 9 pillars, wbicli would appear not to have been 
completed, as they are square and rough, and only 3 feet in 
height, while the pillars on the north and west sides are 
eight feet in height with octagonal shafts, scpiarc bases, and 
hracketted cajiitals. The verandah is 8 feet in clear width 
all round. On the west side it ends in a small tope chamhoi', 
hut on the cast it is apparently, unfinished, as there are only 
three openings with tliree roorap behind them. But as there 
is a long flight of steps cut in the rock on this side, it is 
probable that the excavation w^as discontinued for the sake 
of safety. Most of the cells are 7-| feet square, hut the 
jniddle chamber on the north, wdiich may have been the resi- 
dence of the head monk, is 17 feet by 13, and that on the 
east, which is a small ChaUi/a cave, is i6| feet by 10| and 
12 feet high. In front of the Chaitya there is a seated 
figure of Buddha, but the coarse laterite, in which it is exe- 
cnt(^d, is, perhaps, the worst possible material for sculpture, 
although it is w’ell adapted for easy excavation. The fayacle 
is similar in its stylo of ornament to that of the great 
kacheri, hut the square pillars have their angles cut off.* 

No. 12 is a simple QlmUya cave, in which the tope is 
placed so as to support the roof. From its plain appearance 
this tope is known as the Sdlld^ka-mel'h, or “ clejdiant’s 
peg,” and consequently the cave is called the Ed(Jd-baudhi, 
or the “ elephant’s stable,” a title . which is supported by 


* See riate liXXXI. fur tlie facade of Bliini’s Bazar. 
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the great height of the door-way, 16|- feet. The chamber 
is 25 feet broad, and 27 in length. The roof is flat, and 
is apparently supported on a stone beam which crosses 
the chamber, resting on the tope in the centre, and on 
two plain stone pilasters at the sides. In front there is 
an open space 25 feet in width, from which the staircase 
previously mentioned leads up to the flat top of the hill. 

No. 13 is called the QhTiota Bazar, or “ small bazar 
but it is also known as the “child’s cave,” from a rude 
recumbent figure of the dying Buddha, which is popularly 
termed “ Bilim’s baby.” Although small in size, it is, per- 
haps, the most important of the Dhamn^r series, as it con- 
tains no less than 15 Buddhist statues, which, in the absence 
of inscriptions, form the best evidence that we could desire 
for determining the origin of the caves. The front room or 
porch of this ' excavation has fallen in, but enough still 
remains to show that it was a double chamber, 15 feet square, 
the roof of wdiich was supported in the centre by a massive 
pillar and two pilasters. Beyond this there is an open court, 
15 feet square, containing a small tope or Ohaitya. To the left 
there is a single small chamber with a second tope, and to 
the right there are three small chambers, of which the middle 
one holds a third tope. To the north there is a large chamber, 
15 feet square, with a small temple or sanctuary, 10 feet 
square, enshrining a colossal seated figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, 8 feet in height, which is known to the people as 
Bhima. On each side of the door-way there is a colossal 
figure, 10 feet in height, standing on a lotus. These are 
popularly known as the darwdns, or porters of the temple. 
On the wall of the temple, immediately behind, there are 
three seated figures of Buddha, — two with the left hand 
raised in the act of teaching, and the third with both hands 
lying in the lap in the conventional position of medita- 
tion. These three figures are known as Pemdu, and his two 
sons Arjmia and Nahula, Between these statues there are 
two standing figures without name. On the wall to the left 
of the temple there are four statues, of which three are 
standing, and one sitting. Two of these are called Sahadeva 
and Yudlfmthira ; but the others are still nameless. To the 
right of the temple, in a recess of the wall, lies a colossal 
; reclining figure of Buddha, ohtaining Nirvkna, 15 feet in 
length, which has been already mentioned, jhastly, in the 
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two cliambers to the right and left of the small eastern tope, 
there are two seated figures of Buddha, making altogether 
fifteen statutes arranged round the walls of this small cave. 
Tod refers these statues to the Jaina hierarchs, on the author- 
ity of his Jain Guru ; hut I was unable to find the peculiar 
symbols on the pedestals, by which alone the different hier- 
archs are known ; and as there are no inscriptions, the true 
assignation of these statues can be determined only by their 
attitudes. But as these arc unmistakeahly characteristic of 
the three great events in Buddha’s life, namely, his medita- 
tive abstraction under the Bodhi tree, his teaching of the 
law of Buddha, and his Mrvdna or death, all of Avhich are 
here represented in the usual conventional positions of the 
Buddhist sculptures, w’-o can have as little hesitation in 
rejecting the plausible identifications of the Jain Guru as in 
discarding the unfounded assertions of the Brahmanical 
peasantry, 

No. It, which is the last cave on this side of the hill, 
consists of a simple porch opening into two small chambers 
similar to Nos. 1 and 2. There are some other caves in 
three different places on the north side of the hill, hut they 
arc both small and few in number, and arc of no interest 
whatever. Tod nicntious that he counted altogether 171,* 
a number which l\lr, Bergusson justly disputes. “ Counting,” 
ho says, “ those only conmienced, and even the mere scrat'ch- 
ings in the rock, there may be from sixty to seventy caves 
altogether.” Many of these excavations are so small, mere 
soratchings, as Mr. Eergusson accurately describes them, 
that they cannot well he called caves. Some have fallen in, 
and others may have escaped notice ; but oven making a 
liberal allowance for each of these deductions and reckoning 
each cell as a separate excavation, I agree with Mr. Eergus- 
son in fixing the number of caves at not more than seventy. 

The age of these excavations it is very difficult to deter- 
mine, which is chiefly owing to the total absence of inscrip- 
tions, and partly to the present rudeness of all the sculptures 
and architectural ornaments. It is certain that the whole of 
the walls and figures were once covered with plaster, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Eergusson, for I found masses of plaster still 


* Rajasthan, 11,, T21. 
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adhering to the rock in all the small and more skeltered parts 
ol the mouldings, and under the arms of the statues and in 
other nooks which had keen protected from the weather T 

inscriptions which recorded ‘thJ 
lous donations made to this large monastic establishment 
must have been either painted or simply written upon the 
plastered walls, and that they have long ago disaLeared 
togethor mth the plaster upot whieh they we S“ccf 
Ihe age of the child s cave, or small hazar {No. 18), which 
Ml. lergusson ooasielers to he the latest of the series is 

™,i«o^^: . “:oS“o^ *tt t^t's 

Biu S ro distinguishes the earl 

tW n ^ ^ with Mr. Fergusson in thinkino- 

thfit the Dhamnar caves are most probably of late date T' 

S,|:;,rs‘S.s.t ss?: ts S; : 

apiioar to have been the fornr of No in to^e It S?n°“*‘‘ 
Jluoh were deposited some gold coins of the Bmpm-orf The™ 
dosius, Mareian, and Leo, who ruled from A D 408 to 174 

?4, .;tto„=Ttt’p'«f??- ^ i-ltaed to tSgrthe 
CUraarroi Lufuri^^^^^ the 5th, 

every nwSoivTuvf ^*ock.hewn temples of Dhanmar are in 
i.vtiy nay moie ciuious and interesting than thntjp nf +n<a 

Buddhists, chiefly on account of their raritVbnt nortw si 

inferiority of these Buddhist onvffii to 'the 

their situation t Tn f t.« « ^9 seen on account of 

Brah manical rock-hewn temple of 

• Rock-cut Temple of Indi^p. 42^ ^ — — 

, • t See Plate liXXXII.Jor elevations of, these topes. 

t See Hate LXXXlII. foi- a pto of the BiTtoanioal excavation. 
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Gwalior tin's mistalce has been partly avoided hy selecting a 
mass of rock on the exterior face of the fort, so that the 
whole front of the temple is fully seen. 

The Brahmanical excavation is situated at 170 feet im- 
mediately to the north of the elephant’s stable cave. The 
pit in which the temples stand is 104 feet long, 07 feet broad, 
ami 00 feet deep at the west end. The direction of its 
length is 10*^ to the north of west. On each of the longer 
sitli s Ihcrc are (lights of stops which lead from the pit to the 
to]) of the hill; hut as there was iio exit for the rain which 
fell in this deep hole, it was necessary to excavate a drain to 
the outside f)f the hill, and as this could not be made towards 
the south on account of the munerous Buddhist caves, it was 
directed towards the elilf on the east on the opposite side 
of the spur which forms the right horn of the crescent 
in which the other excavations are situated. This, I 
presume, may have been the original intention of the long 
passage that now leads from the outside of tlic hill to the 
Brahmanical rock-cut temples which, as it afforded an. 
easier and much more convenient entrance than the 
flights of steps from the top of the hill, was enlarged to its 
present dimensions. The whole length of this passage is 282 
feet, audits breadth 13 feet, with an extreme depth of 28 
feet at the upper end. At three points the rock lias been 
tunnelled so as to leave three bridges across the chasm, which 
would otherwise have been impassable. Two of these tun- 
nelled passages ai’c 6 feet in width and 17 feet in length, but 
the third, which is nearest to the temple, is 23 feet in length, 
and its sides have been further excavated to form a chamber 
13 feet square, with two niches, for the reception of statues. 
The figure on the south side is Blicdmva, and that to the north 
side is the Kdlki Amidr. There are traces of an inscription 
on the pedestal of the latter figure, of which I could only 
read the three opening letters, Sri Bhala, in characters 
of the 8th or 9th century. Between this bridge and the pit 
there is a third niche on. the north side of the passage con- 
taining a figure of Ganesa ; but there is no corresponding 
nicho on the south side. 

In the middle of the excavation there is a large temple 
48 feet by 33, and seven smaller shrines, each 12 feet by 9, 
of which three are situated on a low platform at the west 
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end, two on low platforms at the east end, and one on each 
side of the Vimdna, or sanctuary of the central fane. The 
excavation itself has no special name, but the great temple 
is known to the people as the shrine of Chatur-hJmj, because 
it contains a large “ four-armed” statue of Yishnu in basalt, 
holding the discus, the club, and the lotus, in three of his 
hands. The temple consists of a small two-pillared portico, 
10 feet by 8 |, from wdiich the worshipper enters the mandapa 
or vestibule, which is a large square room, 21 feet each way, 
with the usual flat recessed roof, supported on four central 
pillars and eight side pilasters. The side recesses to the 
north and south are closed wdth bold latice wmrk, instead of 
being open as is usual in structural mandapas. To the west 
lies the antardla or ante-chamber, of the same size as the 
portico and side recesses from whence the worshipper enters 
the Vimdna or sanctum, which is a small chamber only 10 
feet by 7, containing the statue of Yishnu already men- 
tioned. In front of the statue there is a stone lingam of 
Siva, but this must liave been a late addition, as not only 
the temple itself, but the whole of the seven smaller shrines 
would appear to have been originally dedicated to Yishnu. 
This “ change of masters” is also noticed by Mr. Pergusson, 
who remarks that he had several times seen the same in this 
part of the country. I have already referred to it in my 
account of the temples of Ohandrfivati ; but I may add here 
that the tem))lcs have originally been dedicated to Yishnu, 
and that the introduction of the emblem of Siva is invariably 
a late innovation. 

The seven smaller temples are designated in my plan by 
the letters of the alphabet beginning at the south-east corner. 
A is empty and without a name, B is called Indra-M-lUa 
and contains a dancing group of one male figure attended 
by four females, all with halos round their heads; C is 
empty and nameless, D is called Seshji Thdisur (or, vul- 
garly, Shansi), because it contains a statue of Yishnu reclin- 
ing on the serpent Sesha or Ananta, The figure is four- 
armed, with the crowned head resting on one of the right 
hands and the left knee bent. This is a favorite posture 
with the Hindu sculptors, who almost invariably represent 
the sleeping Vishnu and the dreaming Mdyd Devi with one 
knee bent. The same position would also appear to have 
been well known to the Kcanans as suggestive of sleep, as 
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the poet Statius in Ids ode to the god Somnus, makes special 
allusion to Ids bent kuee (smpenso 2'>oplUe). A small liguro 
of Brabnia is represented in the usual liianner as springing 
from the navel of Vishnu. At the feet of the statue 
tliero are two figures actively engaged in assailing a thii'd. 
These are the Daityas, named and Kailahlin, who 

sprang from the cars of Vishnu, and immediately attacked 
Ilrahma, who cried to Vishnu for help. The encounter with 
the demons lasted 5,000 years, when one of them was killed 
by the unerring quoit of Vishnu; and from the fat of this 
J)<(Wju the world is said to have been formed. On the pe- 
destal are represented 13 small figures cngngtal in playing 
various luusical instruments as described by Tod. 

The E temple is empty and nameless, hut E is called 
(ho No-Avafdr, bccattse it contains a group of tlie iiicariui- 
tions of Vishnu in nine compartments. The fish and tor- 
toise arc supported on lotus flowers, and the others are 
represented as usual, except the ninth incarnation, which 
instead of the Bttddh-Avnldr is t\m well known figure of 
Vishnu himself as Chfdur-Bhuja, or the “ four-armed,” with 
the shell, lotus, (pioit, and club, in his four liands. This 
singular deviation from the well known form of this Am (dr 
has already liccn noticed by Mr. Eergusson. The G temple 
is empty and nameless. 

The date of these Brahmanical temples has been as- 
signed by Mr. Eergupson to the 8th or 9th century after 
Christ, on account of the similarity of their style to that of 
tlio temple at Barolli.* This date is (!onflrmcd by the three 
letters of the inscription which I discovered on the pedestal 
of the Kctlki AocdSr statue, in the temple marked I, which 
certainly belong to the 8th or 9th century.t 

On the top of the hill, 125 feet to tlie north of this 
Brahmanical excavation, there stand two rough stone pillars 
called B,as Mandir, 150 feet apart, between whicli is held an 
annual fair called lids-Mela. This fair was established in 
A. D. 1306, as recorded in a short inscription on the W. 
pillar; Summit 1363, Ndgdnand RAmji-nu llils kanlija. 


^ Rock-cut Templos of XmHa, p, 4t, 
t See tlie tlxree m Plate LXSIXIII, 
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"In S. 1363 (equal to A. D. 1306), tlie Naga Anancl-Ilamn 
establislied a lias (or festival).” Tlic fair is held in tlie 
middle of the month of FMlgun, and lasts for three days. 


VII. KHOLVI. 


The Buddhist caves of Khoki were first visited by Dr. 
Irapey,* who has given a description of them so full and 
accurate that I should have hesitated about noticino- them 
again, were it not that I differ with him in opinion most 
widely as to their age, and that I am able to illustrate my 
account with a ground plan, and view of the principal exca- 
vations. As these Kholvi caves were unknoAvn to Tod and 
Pergusson, we shall lose the valuable guidance of the latter 
m estimating the age of the excavations. This is the more 
to he regretted as I shall have only my own unsupported 
opinion to offer in opposition to that of Dr. Impey. 

The village of Kholvi is situated about 30 miles to the 
north-west of the town of Augar, and about the same dis- 
tance to the south-east of Chandwas and the Dhamnar caves. 
Ihe lull of Kholvi, which lies to the north-east of the villao-e 
rises to a height of from 200 to 300 feet above the plain’ 
It IS formed of coarse laterite like that of DhamnUr. It has 
* f f me flat top, the same precipitous cliff, of from 25 
to 30 feet in height, forming its crest, and the same talus or 
slope of debns at its foot; but the slope at Kholvi is much 

nf tS’ brushwood. Towards the edge 

f tie cliff the lock is split into large isolated massf^s 

ST/t ingeniously hewn into topes that stand out 

boldly from the face of the hill, and in this respect offer 
the most striking difference to all other C/iaUga excavations 

r IS another equally strikino- 

peon larity about these topes in the possession of an exca“ 
vated chamber for the reception of a statue. These chambers 
aie imanably pierced to the centre of the tope, so that the 
enshrined statues of Buddha occupy the veiy same p^b 
tions m these modem Chaitym, which the relics of Buddha 
filled in the ancient skipas of Asoka. They are, in fact no 
longer but real temples, which differ only in thSr 

rm from the common structural shrines of the Buddhists. 


Aalatio Society’s Journal, V,, 836. 
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I M’ill recitr to this s?tilijcct liereafter wliea I come to discuss 
tlic probable age of tlieso rock-cut stupas. 

The principal excavations at Kholri, like those at Dhani- 
nilv, arc referred by the ignorant peasai^try and their 
Bralnnah teachers to the time of the Pdndus. Thus wo 
have “ Arjuu’s house” and "BhinTs house,” both of which 
names I have retained in conjunction with tiio numbers of 
iny plan. As the wdiole of these excavations have been 
carefully detailed by Dr. Iinpey, I propose here to describe, 
only the principal group, which forms the subject of my 
platic.* 

Ko. 1 is a cave of two chambers, the outer being 21 1 
j'eet l)y OJ feet, with a rock bed-stead at each end, and the 
inner 101 feet by G, witli three narrow openings between the 
two. It stands at the back of the large tope called Arjun’s 
house, and is therefore not visible in my sketch. 

Ko. 2 is the largo tope itself, which stands on a broad 
base 28 feet srpiarc, and from 4 feet in licight at the en- 
trance to If feet at the back. On this base is raised a 
scpiarc plinth 8 feet high, with a projection in the middle 
of each side, which on the east is extended into a small 
portico supporbul on two square pillars. Above this rises 
a second or ujipor plinth of 11 feet, Avhich is circular in 
I'orjn, but with the same projections continued on the four 
faces. All those projections, as well as the intervening 
spaces, are decorated AA'ith a hold trefoil moulding with a 
circular recess in the middle, which is peculiar to the me- 
dieval architecture of ladia, both Buddhist and Brahma- 
iiical, and which I have already noticed in my account of 
the great kacheri at Dhamnilr.f This is all that now exists 
of the stupa, and it is evident from certain traces and other 
remains on the top of the rock that the solid portion must 
originally have stopped at this point, and that the dome or 
hemisphere must have been constructed in the usual manner 
with small stones. The solid portion in front is 23 feet in 
height, and as the circular plinth is 18 feet in diameter, 
the whole height of the stupa to the top of the dome must 


• S0O Hate LXXXV. for a plan of the KhoW caves. 

t Seo PBite IjXXXIIL for several oxaraplm of tliis peeulmr ornament. The DbnmmU* 
Bndahist exainples 1 take to be older than the mass of the Khohd example^., aud consider- 
ably older than the DhamrAr Brahmanical example. 
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1 1 ft/a-i-i ^9 and to the top of tlie unibroll^^ or otlici 

S,e r2t feet But as the domes of the 

S heSows Le elongated hemispheres, with a height equal 
°XrS-fou?ths ot the diametei the full height of this tope 
must have been 87 feet to the top of the dome, and about 
St^To the Sammit of the pinnacle 

her is 6i feet long by ^ broad, and 11 feet high, inciuain^ 
the domed-roof. At the back, or west side, there is a colossal 
fio-ure of Bnddha the ascetic, not squatted on the groimd 
in the nfnal Indian fashion, but seated on a throne, with 
his hands in his lap, in the conventional posture of abstiact 
medSon The statue is 6 feet high in its sitting posture, 
which would give the standing figure a total height of 7 a 
or 8 feet It is impossible to judge of its execution, as it 
S now a mere rude mass of rock. But as the whole was 
once nlastered over, it is probable that the original execution 
was broad and coarse. The whole stupa must also have_ been 
once covered with plaster, as I observed the remains of 
stucco in many of the sheltered portions of the mouldings. 
This is the largest of the Kholvi topes, and, considering la 
it is hewn from an isolated mass of solid rock, its size is 

very remarkable. 

No. 3 is a large double-storied excavation consisting of 
four rooms in the lower floor, and of two rooms a’l'i ^ passage 
in tlie upper floor. Externally, the front view of tins exca- 
vation i¥ both symmetrical and picturesque. The lower 
Itoreybasau entrance door in the middle surmounted by a 
triano-ular recess, with a small one-pillared window on each 
side. The upper storey is made to project, by cuttmg away 
the rock of the lower storey, so as to form a narrow kind of 
verandah without pillars. There are two windows ^ 
upper storey, each of three openings, divided by squaie 
pfllars ; and^as the top of the rock slopes rapidly backwards, 
the whole mass has a striking resemblance to an ordinaiy 
European cottage of two storeys. The lower apartments 
consist of a long front room, 27 feet by_ with three 
chambers behind, of which the middle one is 13^ feet by 7 
feet with a rock-hed on one side, and a recess _ or niche 
on the opposite side. Of the two side-rooms one is 7^ teet 
sqmre, with a doorway leading from the middle chamber, 
and the other is only 7| feet by 6, with its doorway opening 
into the front rooih. Altnffethcr this suite of apartments 
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forms tlie most comfortable aad secure of all tbe rock-bewn 
dwellings that I have yet seen. 

The only entrance to the upper storey is by a rude 
staircase cut in the outside rock towards the east. The 
principal apartment, 12| feet by 6 1 feet, is lighted by the 
left-hand windo-w shewn in the sketch. The roof is domed. 
The other apartment, w'hich is opposite the right window, is 
somewhat larger, but it is also much darker as it is separated 
from the window by the passage which leads to the first 
chamber. 

No. t is a small isolated stnpa standing in tbe middle 
of the platforin on an octagonal base of only 2'j feet each 
side. Its total hciglit is 12 feet, but with its pinnacle com- 
plete, it could not have been less than 15 feet. On the 
outer face of the circular plinth there is a small niche for 
the reception of a statue which has long ago disappeared. 

No. 5 is another rock-cut stnpa standing on a base 18 
feet square and 9 feet high, above which is a circular plinth 
12 feet in diameter and 9 feet high, with several hands of 
plain mouldings both above and below. The upper mould- 
ing is remarkable for a line of dentils which are not unlike 
those of tho later PanJS,b topes, and of the mediaeval 
Kashmirian temples. On the outer face there is an empty 
round-headed niche. The dome is an elongated hemisphere, 
its height being equal to three-fourths of its diameter. The 
whole height of the tope is therefore 27 feet, or exactly one 
lower diameter and a lialf. In the square basement a cham- 
ber has been excavated, 10| feet long by 6 feet broad and 9 
feet high, including the domed roof. The enshrined statue 
no longer exists, but the pedestal is still there, and as tho 
height of the chamber from the top of the pedestal is exactly 
6 feet, as in Arjun’s house (No. 2), I infer that the statue 
must have been of the same size. It will he observed that 
the depth of the chamber 10^ feet is exactly 1| foot in 
excess of the half diameter of the base, so that the statue 
would have occupied tho exact centre of the stupa. 

No. 6 consists of a single apartment, 17 feet hy 6, with 
an open portico in front of 11 feet by 4. The room is well 
lighted by three openings which are divided by two stout 
pillars each 2 feet square, with massive bracketted capitals. 
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No. 7 is a small temple 
wliicli is peculiar to Eholvi. The main excavation, 26 feet 
by 13, forms a passage all round the inner chamber 
or sanctuary, the end of which is externally a simple 
Chaitya, 8 feet in diameter, with its pinnacle supporting the 
roof of the outer chamber. The whole of the interior of 
the Chaitya has beeir hollowed out to form a shrine 5 feet 
deep and 5 feet broad for the reception of a colossal seated 
statue of Buddha the Ascetic, who is represented as usual 
with both hands in the lap. This inner chamber, however, 
is not confined to the interior of the tope, but is prolonged 
to the front by two thin parallel walls, covered by a vaulted 
roof Avhieh increases the size of the shrine room to 13 feet 
by 8. These two walls end in square pillars, which are 
crowned by small pinnacle stupas, and decorated in front 
with panels containing two standing and two sitting figures 
of Buddha. The greater part of the vault has now fallen in 
as well as the western wall of the outer chamber, hut enough 
still remains to show the novel arrangement of this curious 
excavation which I have attempted to describe. As'^'T 
Impey truly says it is “ the most remarkable of the series,’!, 
but 1 disagree with him altogether in his suggestion that it 
is “ the original type of the Chaitya eaves improved on at 
Bhamndr, and brought to perfection centuries later at Karli 
and Ajanta.” This would rank the Eholvi caves amongst 
the earliest of the Buddhist excavations, whereas I am fully 
persuaded that they are amongst the last, if not the very 
latest, of all the Buddhist works. This point will be referred 
to again when I come to discuss the probable age of the 
liholvi caves. The entrance to the outer chamber is decorat- 
ed in a novel and peculiar manner. In a semi-cii’cular i*ecess 
over the doorway is placed a lofty tope with three umbrellas 
and surmounted by the trefoil ornament. It is worthy of 
remark that an entrance doorway is represented in the base 
of the tope which shows, in my opinion, that the chambered 
tope must have been the usual construction of this period. 

No. 8 is another two-storeyed excavation, hut of much 
smaller size than No. 3. In the lower storey to the west 
there is a single isolated room. 6 feet square, and to the east 
two rooms each 9 feet by 6, of wbicb one is placed behind 
the other. They are separated hy a thin wall with a passage 
round one end to the inner chamber. The upper 
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Ktorey eon tains one long room lighted by a window of three 
openings similar to that of No. 6. 

No. 9 is another large tope, with a base 15 feet square 
and 9 loot high, on which stands a circular plinth 12 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet in height. Above this rises the dome, 
Avhieh is an elongated hemisphere with a height of 7| feet, 
or three-fourths of its diameter. The total height is there- 
fore 23^- feet, or rather more than one diameter and a half of 
the square base. On the outer face of the circular plinth 
there is a small niche containing a seated lignre of Buddha 
the ascetic, hut this is the only external ornament of the 
tope besides the plain hands of moulding round the plinth 
ami base. Tlie position of tbe inner cliamber or sanctum is 
dillerent from that of tlic other topes, as it does not occupy 
the centre of the basement, but is placed in its west half, 
with its entrance to one side as shown in my view of these 
eveavations. Tlic enshrined statue has disappeared, but I 
conclude that it must have been similar to those of the other 
two topes. 

No. 10 is a colossal standing figure of Buddha, the 
teacher, upwards of 12 feet in height, which is placed in a 
niche of the east wall of a court-yard 22 feet by 13, at the 
hack of the last tope. The right hand of the figure appears 
to ho holding some part of the dress, or it may be the monk’s 
hegging-pot, hut the left hand is raised to the breast in the 
act of teaching, which is in strict accordance with all the 
conventional representations of this common occurrence in 
the life of the great Indian reformer. 

No. 11, called Bhim’s house, is the largest excavation 
of the Jvholvi series. Its entrance is in the north side of 
the court-yard Just described, and exactly in rear of the 
{centre of the tope. This excavation is *42 feet in length 
by 22 feet in breadth, and from its size I infer that it must 
liavo been the assembly hall of all the Kholvi monks on 
this side of the hill. The roof is vaulted in three row's of 
semi-cireular arches supported on twm lines of square pillars 
6 feet apart.* Altogether there are eight pillars and four 
pilasters or half pillars. Externally, the entrance is decorat- 
ed with the usual trefoil ornament of these excavations, hdt 


# Set! Plate IjXXXI, lor a seotion .of • Bhim’s house, •showing the vaulted roof* 
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was little more than one-half of the diameter, as in the two 
i^reat stupas of S&nchi and Satdhdra, which are certainly not 
later than the ago of Asoka, and which must he assigned to 
the first ages of Buddhism, or from 50Q, to 300 B. 0. The 
topes of the next age, with a height to^three-fourths 

of the diameter, may be assigned to fein.'^OO B.p. 

to 100, hut I am not able to refer to any 
of this kind. I think, however, that the groat 
tope may, perhaps, he taken as a modern re-construetloh 
a tope of this date. Those of the next age, with a heigl^ 
equal to the base diameter, may be ranged from B. 0. 100 to 
100 A. D. They may be seen in the sculptured has reliefs of 
the Banchi gateways, which certainly belong to the latter end 
of tlie first century of the Christiati era, or about A. D. 100. 
Of about the same age also, or perhaps rather later, is the 
Kunhori tope described by Mr. West.* The topes of the 
fourth class, with a height of one-eighth more than the 
diameter, may be assigned to the period between A. B. 100 
and 300. To this class I would assign Dr. Bird’s Ktlnheri 
tope, which was erected in Samvat 246, that is, either A. D. 
188 or 323, according as we refer it to the Vikrama or Sake 
era. I am not able, however, to test this assignment, as I 
do not know where to find the dimensions of Dr. Bird’s 
tope. The fifth class, with a height equal to one diameter 
and a quarter, may he ranged from A. D. 300 to 600. To 
this period I would assign the Great tope at Sdrnfith near 
Baruiras, which is 94 feet in diameter, and 110 feet in height 
above the present level of the rubbish at its foot, or upwards 
of 120 feet above the fields. The sixth class, with a height 
of one diameter and three-eighths, is represented by the 
rock-hewn dupns at Dhamnar, which may be ranged between 
500 and 700 A. D. To this class also belongs a small 
votive tope discovered at Mathura, which is 13| inches in 
diameter, and 18| inches in height. The seventh and last 
class, which has a height of one diameter and a half, may 
he ranged from 700 to 900 A. D., and will include all the 
rock-cut stupas of Kholvi, which appear to me to belong to 
tbe very latest works of the Indian Buddhists. For easier 
reference I repeat the above results in a tabular form, as I 


^ Bombay Asiatic Socicty^s Jomraal, YL, Plate 1. 
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Sanclii, Satdhara. 

M anile ytila? 

Sanclii Bas relief. 

Dr, Bird’s Ivanlieri Tope. 
SarnM-li, Banaras. 
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the oldest LTjaiii typos. The annual discovery of these coins 
is suiliciont to show that the place must have been occupied 
loii" before the commencement of the Christian era. Its 
name is fr(‘quontly mentioned in the history of the Muham- 
madan kings of Malwa, but there are no remains now 
existing that are attributed to this period. The earliest 
building is a siiiall tomb, which is said to bo the last resting 
place oi' Baz Bahhdiir and Rupmati. But the attribution is 
sonunvhat doul'tfid, as there is said to be anotber tomb at 
Mandu, wlu'ch is also named after these famous lovers. 

Shrangpur is celebrated as the birth-place of Biipmati, 
the end of whose career is somewhat similar to that of 
Cleopatra, but Iu;r history is more romantic as Avell as mnch 
more moral. Slie was the beautiful Ilindu wife of Baz Ba- 
liudur, a gallant young Prince, who was tho last Muham- 
madan ruler of Malwa. Ho was passionately fond of music, 
while she was gifted with more than a common share of the 
poet’s power. Her songs are still sung all over Malwa, hut 
I have never been able to find any written collection of them. 
I have, however, obtained a few from tho recital of musicians. 
They are ;ill composed in the MAlwa diahjct of Hindi, of 
which the following is an example, as well as a favourable 
specimen of the ph'asing and natural style of Rupmati’s 
verso. It is entitled that is, the “song 

of royal haj)[iiucss or love — 

All/' /J/ian jur/ti hal, ri iiii'n' ! 

To flliiin pijure hi priUt juniji 
Am ha Jitlau hnr rahho man men, 

Ju parilt taro deha hin : 

Trit/a ka ua Iwje driuhta-, 

Apiic hnr riihhorji kuvji: 

Din din barite sawayo, 

Ddrln pJmtan eho gih/ji : 

Dd:; Bahadur hi much npar, 

A’iclihd charhaningi Ji aur dliatu 

In the following version I have endeavoured to adhere as 
closely as possible to the original, hut it is difficult to preserve 
tho spirit as well as the letter in translating into another 
language, which is so widely different as English ; — 

Frieiul ! let others toast their treasure, 

Miners a stock of true love’s pleasure ; 

Safely cared for every part, 

’Neath that trusty look, my heart ; 
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appvoacli of tho Kluln, they found she had taken poisoa aod 
was already dead.”® 

This narrative of KhM Khan agrees so closely with an 
anonymous account in ray possession, that I should strongly 
sns{)ect iny manuscript to he only an extract from Kliali 
Khan, w'cro it not for Elphinstone’s silence regarding tho 
immolation of many of the women by Bkz Bahadur’s orders, 
w’liich is given very circumstantially in my manuscript. Ac- 
cording to this account the women of the harem were placed 
by Iklz Bahadur in the city of Slrangpur with orders that 
they should ho put to death in case of his defeat. Accord- 
ingly, after tho action, a party of soldiers entered the female 
apartments with drawn swords and stabbed Ilupmati and 
the other women. This was reported to Adam Klian, wdio, 
distrusting tho story, sent his own servants to examine tho 
bodies. Ilupmati, who was found to be still alwc, permitted 
her wounds to 1)0 dressed on receiving a promise that she 
should be sent back to Bfiz Bahadur. But finding on her 
recovery that Adam Khan’s real intention was to keep her 
for himself, she feigned eomplianco with his wislics. Tho 
rest of the story is related almost exactly in the same manner 
as told by Elpbinstone. 

In a second manuscript in my possession, the death 
of Eiupmati is attributed to the dagger and not to poison. 
In the days of her early love she had composed a song 
expressing her grief on the absence of Bahfulur as 
follows : — 

I’ifjii pnin, raJtcd ghaf, 

Bkiiar ih/o chdhnt nvliJiruj ; 

liii/jiiiiitl jtigd Itamsi (hildth/a, 

KaJtdn. ijitga pigd Bakudnr Bdz, 

The helpless soul, chained to the body, 

Longs for its final homo ; 

And sad Eupmati cries “ xtli whither 
Doth Bilz Bahadur roam ?” 

On discovering Adam Khan’s intentions she is said to 
have stabbed herself while repeating the aljovc verse, with 


^ History of n„ 201. 
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first capital of tlie Khiebis, was pointed out five Jtos to tlio 
eastward.”* Stimulated by this meagre notice, I inada 
enquivit's about tbe placo wbon I was at Jlullra Patan. I 
1‘ouj.ul that it was well knomi to the people, who gave a 
glowing account of its former extent, and of the number and 
size of its ancient buildings. Mhau is situated about 8 miles 
to the south-east of Oagron, and 10 miles to the north-east 
of Jiiulra Piltan. It stands on the east bank of the Ujlidr 
Kala, at the foot of a low range of hills, which is called the 
Kdia l\thh\ or black lull,” on account of the dark colour 
of its rocks. This position was apparently chosen for the 
sake of defence, as it is particularly difficult of access on all 
sides. On tlio cast and west it is protected by two large 
rivers, the NeicoJ and the KuU-Sindh, and to the north and 
soutli by several ranges of low precipitous lulls. I approached 
the place from the south by the bed of the Ujhar lUvcr, 
which finds its umy through twm ranges of hills, named 
JIam Paluir and Dhola Pahdr, or the “ green lull,” and the 
“ white hill,” by narrow gaps, uffilch small bodies of reso- 
lute men could easily defend against a largo force. Prom 
the pass in the tvhite hill the road proceeds for upwards of 
another mile along tho bed of the river to tbe foot of tbe 
A'Vt/rt Pahli', or “ black liill,” whore it leaves the stream and 
crosses the hill by a rough and narrow path to the ruins of 
the old town. Judging from its position, and the modern 
appearaueo of its buildings, I conclude that Ilhau must hayo 
been chosen on account of its defensive position shortly after 
tho first appearance of tbe Muhammadans, about which time 
also the ancient city of Chandravati would appear to have 
fctllen into ruin. I think it highly probable, therefore, that 
311um may have immediately succeeded to Chandravati as 
the capital of all the country on the low'er course of the TTA Jj 
Sindh, shortly after the beginning of tbe 13tb century. 

At tbe pi'escnt day Mhau is only a large village contain- 
ing about 200 bouses, and from 1,000 to 1,200 inhabitants. 
The still existing remains of the old city extend for a quarter 
of mile in length from east to west, and about the same 
distance from north to south. On the west there is a largo 
ruined palace, which is attributed to the Ohohan hero, PritM 
Eaj ; but this assignment is most completely refuted by its 
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Tlio Khiclii Ohoiians claim tiieir origin from Ajmj Bao, 
wlio wns one of tko 21 sons of MdniJs liao of Sdmbliar. 
The sixth, or more probably the sixteenth, descent from him 
n'as Gaya-si, nhosc sons, Frmanga Mao and Mllpawjar, arc 
said to have been the contemporaries of Prithi Raj of Delhi, 
who, in reward for good service, gave them the district of 
Gugron in Malwa containing 18,000 villages. But the first 
residence of the Chiefs was at KMcMpur Patau (now KhUjU 
pur in Umatwiira), and from this place tlic bards usually 
derive the name of their descendants the lOuchi Chohans. 
The ehha’ brother had no issue, but the younger had a son 
named Ctmi' Pal, who is said to have reigned in Mkatt 
Mahidii. llis descendants were Sinh Rao, Rataii Sinh, and 
Slalasi. The last Raja had three sons, amongst whom tlio 
country was divided into tliroe separate principalities. Jait 
8iub, the eldest son, liad Gagron, the second, Adal-Ji, had 
Amal-bado, and the youngest, named Bildsa, had Ramgarh. 
As Bilasa had no issue, his estate roveided to his brothers, and 
from this time Khiahhodra was divided into two principali- 
ties until the death of Achaldhs, the fifth in descent from 
Jait Sinh, when the W'hole of the district, not oceupied by 
the Muhammadtins, fell to the descendants of the second 
son, Adal'ji. 

In Abul Pa7d’s account of Mahva,* it is stated that 
(Jhait-pal or Jaitpdl, a descendant of Hanilc-Deo Chohan, ob- 
tained jiossession of the kingdom by the murder of Kamdl- 
\,id din, the [Muhammadan Governor. As the date of this 
event is jdaced 181 years after the death of Pithora, or in 
1193 + 131 = 1321 A. D., it seems to mo almost certain that 
this Jaitpidl must ho the same person as tho Khiohi Chief 
Jait Sinh, ulio was the fifth in descent from tho contem- 
porary of Prithi Raj. Allowing the usual Indian average of 
25 yc.'ars to a generation, Jait Sinh must have succeeded 
to the throne in the year 1193 + 100 or 1293 A. D. It is 
remarkable also that in both lists this Jaitpal, or Jait Sinh, 
has exactly five successors, after whom the kingdom is sub- 
dued by the MusalmS,ns. But as none of the iiames corre- 
spond, it is most probable that this coincidence is purely 
ncoidental. Tho five successors of Jait Sinh are S4wat Sinh, 
Rao-Kaudwii, Raja-Pipaji, Mahilraja Dwhrkanath, and 
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Maharaja Achald&s. In the reign of the last prince, 
Gagron" was captured by the Muhammadans under Ghori 
Surtau, when Achaldas retired to Khichipur Patan, the 
original capital of the family. He was afterwards hilled 
in battle in Samvat 1505, or A. D. 1448, fighting against his 
hereditary enemies, the Musalmans. The capture of Gdgron 
by Sultan Hushang Ghori, of Malwa, is fixed by Perishta to 
the year A. H. 830 or A. I). 1426, which is sufficiently near 
the date of A. D. 1443 assigned for the death of Aclialdas 
to w'arrant our acceptance of the general accuracy of the 
bardic annals. 


The chronology of these petty princes of Gagron acquires 
a higher importance when we are able to bring it to bear 
on the general history of India in fixing the date of the 
famous Hindu reformer HAmfinand.* According to the 
Bhahta-Mala, one of the twelve disciples of Rfimfinand was 
“ JPipa-ji the Eajput,” or “ Pipa, Raja of Gangaraon,” who 
is identified by the bards with Raja-Pipa-ji of Gagron. Now, 
as the death of his great grand-father, Jait Sinh, took place 
about A. D. 1310, and the accession of his grandson, Achal- 
dfis, about 1410, his own period must be as nearly as possible 
between the years 1360 and 1386, which allows exactly 25 
years to each generation. 

The history of this royal disciple, as briefly related by 
n. H. Wilson, is both curious and interesting ; “ Pipa, the 

Rajput, is called the Raja of Gangaraon. He was originally 
a worshipper of Devi, but abandoned her service for tliat of 
Vishnu, and repaired to Banaras to put himself under the 
tuition of Rfimunand. Having disturbed the sago at an incon- 
venient season, Rfim4nand angrily wished that ho might fall 
into the well of his court-yard, on which Pipa in the fervour 
of his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to accom- 
plish the desire of the saint. This act was with difficulty 
prevented by the bystanders, and the attempt so pleased 
Ramdnand that he immediately admitted the Raja amongst 
his disciples. Pipa after some time abandoned his earthly 
possessions and accompanied by only one of his wives, name 
Slid, as ardent a devotee as himself, adopting a life of men- 
dicity, acoompanied R&m&nand and his disciples to Dwdraka. 
Here ho plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine 
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of KrislimE, and -was affectionately received by tlmt deity. 
After spen(liii" some days with him, Pipa returned, wlien 
tlie fiimo of the occurrence spread, and attracted great crowds 
to see him. Finding them incompatible with his devotions, 
Pipa left Dwfu'ka privately. On the road some Patlulns 
carried off his wife, but Eama himself rescued her and slew 
the ravishers,” "Wilson adds that the life of this vagrant 
Paja is narrated at considerable length in the BluMa Maid, 
hut as it is made up of the most absurd and silly legends, of 
which ho gives a specimen, it would appear that no further 
particulars of his real history are knowm. It may be re- 
marked, liowever, tliat the name of his son and successor 
Bwdi'knndth, is an additional confirmation of his recorded 
devotion to Krishna. With AchaldAs, the son of Dwarka- 
nfith, the line of the Khiohis of Gagron became extinct in 
A. D. 1418. 

The younger branch of the Khichis derives its 
descent from Adal-ji, the brother of Jait Sinh, whose son 
was I)hdru-ji, a name which is still famous amongst all 
divisions of the Khiohi Chohans. In his time, about 
A. D. 1300, the great Ala-ud-dhi Ghori (an invariable 
mistake for Khilji) assembled all the Ilajaa at Delhi and 
proposed mutual intermarriage : that they should marry 
his daughters, and that his family should marry their 
danghters. One of the Sultan’s daughters was taken by 
Mkhan-Si, or Lakshan Sinh, Sisodiya of Chitor, another by 
Virama Deva, the Sonigara Chief of JhMor, and others by 
other Bajas (mir lidja su Jmkm hardya). The Sultan then 
said, " now give mo your daughters in marriage,” when all 
agreed, excepting only Baja Dharu-ji, who was immediately 
attacked by the Muhammadan troops. Here the bard warms 
with his subject and declares — 

Jhi ha dtilta rdya dgan Tear rts, 

Bkiha dyal Bhdrwd, te maryo mangn. 

As smoke betrays the fire beneath. 

So DlAru’s presence signals death. 

But in spite of his valour, the Baja was obliged to submit to 
the more powerful Path4n, from whom be received a sanad, 
or title deed, establishing him as the tributary chief of 22 
districts in Khichiwlra. Dh4ra-ji had 12 sons, of whom 
the eldest, named Arh-d, succeeded to the kingdom, while 
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the others received estates within tlie hoTundaries of^ Khiohi- 
wdra, which at this time is said to have embraced Sarangpux 
and Siijaipur to the sonth, and Bhilsa to the east. A similar 
enlarged dominion is also claimed hy the bards’ statement 
that Arh-si reigned over sixty lakhs of BCindus and_ eighteen 
lakhs of Mnsalmans, or altogether 7,800,000 subjects, who 
were under the immediate rule of 84 petty chiefs. 

During the reigns of the seven succeeding generations 
nothing whatever is related, but the eighth successor, named 
Kandn Das, is stated to have gone to the assistance of the 
Emperor Humdyun, for which he was made a mansuhddr or 
commander of 6,000 men. His son, named Sdlwdhan, 
having acq^uired the favour of Akbar, received the fort of 
Asir. He was followed by Dip Sah and Garib Dds : the 
latter is said to have acquired Multan for Shahjahdn, for 
which he received 12 additional districts in jdghir. As these 
districts form the principal possessions of the ruling family 
at tiie present day, a list of them will be interesting to show 
at how late a period their territory was acquired ; 

3, Kamo, or B^la-Bhet, west of Guna. 

2. Gma, near Jbarkon, aud Raghiigarli. 

3. BamMori, 16 miles to north-west of Guna. 

4. Arm, 14 miles to east of Rfighugarh. 

5. JMjin. 

6. Jharkon, now Bajrang-garh. 

7. Magana, to north of Guna. 

8. Saclora, 20 miles to east of Guna. 

9. Gugor, or P4rbati River, to west of Guna. 

10. ChhaUdo. 

11. Knmrdj, to west of E&ghugarh. 

12. Clachuda, 20 miles to south-west of RS,ghngarh. 

Garib D4s loft two sons, from whom are descended all 
the present chiefs of the Khiohi Ohohans. The elder, 
named Lhlji, founded Rdghugarh in S, 1734, or A. D. 1677. 
He was in great favor with Aurangzib, who continued to 
him the jhghir which had been granted to his father hy 
ShahjahUn, and which thus became a permanent part of the 
family domains. JLdlji left three sons, Dhirat, Sujdn, and 
; v&sjfi, of whom the eldest succeeded to the chiefship, while 
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tlie otliers obtained estates at Edmoagar and Gaidia, which 
their descendants now hold. Bliirat had two sons, named 
Gaj-Shih and Vih'cmiddifya. The elder snccecded to the 
throne, hut being nii.xed up with the troubles that followed 
the death of Aurangzib, he was obliged to abandon his 
country in favor of bis younger brother. As Gaj^Sinh 
sought I’cfngc with Eana Sangntm Sinh of Udaypur, who 
reigned from A. D. 1715 to 1 733, his own reign may bo 
assigned with some certainty to the period between 1710 and 
1720. Vikramaditya left two sons, jBalbhadra and Jiudli- 
Sink, of whom the former sneceeded to the eliiefship, while 
the latter obtained an estate at Isagarh, which is still hold 
by bis descendants. Balbhadra was followed by his son 
lialmml Sink, and bis grandson Jaya Sinb. During the 
reign of the latter, which lasted from about A. D. 1790 to 
1818, the territories of the Kicbi Chief were repeatedly in- 
vaded by the Mabratta troops. Numerous fights, which are 
popularly estimated at 52, took place between the Kbiebis 
and Malirattas but without any decisive result, until General 
Baptiste took the command in 1816 with 18 regiments of 
foot, 5,000 horse, and a largo park of artillery. Tlie town of 
Jharkon, or Jaynagar, and the citadel of Bajrang-garli were 
at once occupied by Baptiste, wdio then pushed on and in- 
vested the llaja in his stronghold of Eaghugarh. The chief 
held out for some time with considerable gallantry, hut, des- 
pairing of success, he escaped from the place at night and 
took refuge in the jungles of Sopur. Efighugarh wms then 
oticupied by Baptiste, and the whole district appeared to be 
subdued by the death of Jaya Sinh in 1816. But the rest- 
less spirit of the Khiehis again broke out under Dhokal Sinh,. 
the son of the- last Eaja, and the country was only finally 
pacified by the interfcrence of the British aixthorities in 
S. 1877, or A. D. 1820, when the EaJa obtained a gi’ant of the 
two districts of Eaghugarh and Biilabhct, yielding an annual 
income of Es., 65,000, as a feudatory of the Marhatta mler 
of Gwalior.. 

The ancieut territory of Khiehiwdra was originally 
confined to the hilly country lying between Gilgor on the 
north, Shrangpur on the south, Jhalra. Patan on the west, 
and Kumi'iij on the east, of wliich Khichiptir Pdtan oecxi- 
piod as nearly as possible a centrical position. By the 
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encroachments of the Muhammadan Pathans, the Khichis were 
gradually deprived of the southern and western provinces of 
Sdrangpur and G^gron, and confined to the narrow limits 
of the north-east" districts of Mhau Maidan, Gugor, and 
Kumraj. But rath the accession of the Mogals,the domains 
of the Khichis were largely extended on the east by the 
grant of the two districts of Jharkon and BahMurgarh, 
the former lying to the west, and the latter to the east of the 
Sindh llivcr. These two districts originally formed part of 
the ancient Hindu province of Ahirw4ra, which extended 
from Banod on the Ahirpat Biver, to Sironj on the south, 
and from the P4rhati Biver on the west, to the Betwa on the 
east. Within these limits the Ahirs still form the mass of 
the population, and the land is chiefly held by Ahir zamin- 
dars. During Jay Sink’s long war with the Mabrattas the 
Ahirs asserted their independence, and were not subdued 
until Baptiste was sent against them. Conciliatory measures 
were tried in vain, and their pacification was at last effected 
by the establishment of a military cantonment at Bah&- 
durgarli, which is now known by its new name of Is4garh, 
which was imposed upon it by the Christian General. 

I Avill close this account of the Kbichi Chohhns with a 
compendious genealogical table, showing the approximate 
dates of the more prominent chiefs whose history has 
already been recorded, and tracing the descent of the four 
principal families of the present day from M4nik Bao, the 
common ancestor of ail the different tribes of the Chohan 
race: 

Samvat. A. D. 

741 684 Mdmh Rao, of Sambhar. 

... 720 Ajaya Pala, one of bis 24 sons. 

.. ... (5 or 15 Princes.) 

... ... Gaya Sinha, of Kbichipur Pton. 

... 1170 Rrasanya Rao sxAPilpanjar. 

1251 1194 Chur-Pdl, son of Pilpanjar. 

1266 3209 SinhaRao. 

1235 Ratna Sinka. 

, 1260 Si, or Mila Sinba, had two sons, 

. ; * ; ' , . wl )0 founded the separate familios of 

*' f.,: ; ^ , G%rou and Gugor. 


JIIAlKOKj OB BAJEANO-OABH* 


SOI 


A. D. GAGEON. 
lEBO Jtdi- SlnL 
13011 Siam I AV«i4. 

1335 lidff Kt'i'iidim, 

1300 Idr/a Fijm-Ji, disciple of 
llumaiiaiuL 

1385 Maluinijji DwArhindth, 

1410 ?jluhari»ja dklial Dm* 

142.1] GO.i-g'on taken by Hiisbang, 
144s Death of Achal Dhs* 


A. D. GUGOK 
1E80 A(MjL 

1300 DMm-jii cot. of Ala-iiJ-dm^s 
1340 Arh’SL 
1365 Sdtah^jk 

1390 Ilema-jL 
1415 Asel-jL 
1440 Banga MdUa, 

1465 RoMfds, 

1490 DnftjaDiiB* 

'IdDAi - B.mm Sen* ■ 

1540 Ndrd^au- Dm^ cot. of 
Humayiin, 

1565 Sdlkcihan^ cot. of Akbar, 
1590 Dip Sdkf cot. of Jahangir. 
IG&O Garib Das, cot. of Shah 
Jahan. 

1 GGO Zdl Smk founded Bfighugarh, 


^ ^ — 

1685 Dfilrat or Dhiraj 
1720 Gtfj Sink and Tihnrmddlfpa 
1?5‘2 Biiibkadra 

1784 (resigned 6 years) Btdwant 
Sinii 

1786 Japa Siulm 

1818 AjU^Sing 

■ ■ ■ . ill''. . 

Ilaghigark 


18S2 


Bujihii 8 
Mo dm S 
Devi S 

Gtilah 8 
Vain Sal 
Durjan Sal 
in 

Bamnagar 


Kemri 

Bam?U 

Baramwar. 

Jmvabir 
BaUatvar 
E sons 
in 

Garim 


The B,ame of the Khiclii tribe is popularly derived froni 
the well known dish called klmhr % — a mixture of yellow 
pulse and white rice,— because one of their ancestors was 
directed by the goddess Devi where to find a large treasure 
of mixed gold and silver pieces. Since that time the whole 
tribe is said to have abstained from eating khicliri. I think 
it much more probable^ however, that the district may have 
derived its name from its muddy black soil, JcUGJmr or hMch^ 
so that KMckhmm would signify mud-land.’’ This ety- 
mology is supported by the name of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Sctnivatd^ or green land,” from which the Ilara 
Chohans may have taken their name* 

XI. MAYANA, OB MAYAPURA. 

M(hjim is a smaller town on the high road from Agra*, 
to Indor, about midwa|' between .Kuihiras and liagliugarh^ 
It has a brick fort with four round towers at the corners^ 
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and foul’ square towers between tbem. It could once boast 
of a carved stone temple, but this is now in ruins, and the 
only existing antiquity is a stone haori, or well, with a flight 
of steps on one side leading down to the water’s edge. This 
is knowm as the Sem-Baori, and it is said to be so called 
after the name of its builder, Vikrama Sena. But the inscrip- 
tion on the wall of the baori, which is dated in Samvat 1551 
and Sake 1416, or A. D. 1494, attributes the building to Baja 
Lahslmana during the reign of Sultan Oayds-itd-din, and 
under the governorship of Shir Ehdn : the former is 
the well-known King of Mdlwa, and the latter was the 
Governor of 0 lAnderi. The town is called both Mdydpura and 
Mdydna in the inscription. From the numerous fragments 
of statues lying about, the well would appear to have been 
built with, the materials of the great stone temple mentioned 
above. I recognized a four-armed figure of Vishnu with the 
shell and lotus, a six-armed figure of Siva with the usual 
braided hair, and a small figure of Ganesa. I found, also in 
the steps of the hamd a broken inscription dated in S. 1297, 
or A. D. 1240, which probably recorded the visit of some 
pilgrim to the old temple. But the most numerous remains 
at Mayfina are the Sati pillars, bearing the names and titles 
of the Muhammadan Kings of M^lwa. The oldest is dated 
in Samvat 1529 and Sake 1394 (or A. D. 1472) in the reign 
of Malidrajadhiraya Sri SuUdn Gaydsudina. A second is 
dated in S. 1561, or A. D. 1604, in the reign of MaMrqja-^ 
dhiraja Sri SuUdn Nasir Sdhi bin Oayds SaM, or Nasir Shah, 
son of Ghias Shah, whose sway is said to extend from the 
fort of Mdndogarh to the fort of Ohdnderi. A third is dated 
two years later. In these records we have the most unequi- 
vocal and satisfactory proof of the extended sway of the 
Muhammadan Kings of Malwa. These inscriptions are 
found on the rude cenotaphs of the peasantry, set up to 
preserve the memory of the women who had become Satis, 
and the mention of their rulers' names is a mere matter of 
formal respect, which proves the permanent occupation of 
this part of the country by the Musalm&ns of Malwa. 

XII. KULHAEAS. 

■ ' ' 

- ; Knlh&ras is a small town on the high road from Gwalior 
tp ladoj;, and about midway between Sipri and Milj4ua. It 
» abpufef mild iii Ifiiigth by a quarter of a mile In 

breadth, and is surroimded by a rude wall of rough stones 
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set in mud mortar. Outside the town, both to tlic east and, 
west, there arc large groves of fine old tamarind trees, with 
numerous wells and baoris, and the usual Sati monuments, 
around which the people have grouped all the fragments of 
sculpture collected from their ruined temples. These magni- 
ficent old tamarind trees attracted the notice of our English 
travellers no less than 250 years ago, when Wm. Einch, on 
his way from Surat to Agra, halted at “ Qualeres” which he 
describes as *' a small pretty town encompassed with tama- 
rind and mango trees.” At the present clay Kulharas is 
chiefly remarkable for the number of its Sati monuments, of 
which several are of historical iniportanco. The oldest and 
most interesting of these monuments is a tall pillar, 18 feet 
in height, called Magar-dhaj. The inscription in throe lines 
records that “ on Ericlay the 11th of the Waning Moon of 
Ashadh, in the Samvat year 1318 (or A. B. 1291), in the 
town of Kullutras, during the reign of (name illegible), son of 
Chdhada Deca, the wife of Dhau, Brahman of Verigrilra, 
named Aryakh Bevi, because a Sati.” As Chahada Deva is 
mentioned by Eerishta as the Raja of Narwarin A. B. 1261, 
the present record serves to show that the neighbouring town 
of Kulharas must have belonged to his territory. Tliis 
subject will be referred to again in my account of the Rajas 
of Narwar. 

A second monument, hearing the name of Mahdrajd- 
dhirdja Sri SuUdn Ndsir SdM shows that the dominions of 
tlio Muhammadan King of M4iwa must have extended as 
far as Kulharas on the north. Two other monuments dated 
in Sake 1702 and 1706, or A. B. 1645 and 1649, in the reign 
of King Vikramiidxtya, proclaim a further change of rulers 
when the district about Narwar had been granted by the 
Mogul Emperors of Belhi to a younger branch of the 
Kachhwdhas of Jaypur, with whom they had intermarried. 
A fifth monument dated in Sake 1716, or A. B. 1658, during 
the reign of Amar Sinh shows that the Narwar district still 
remained in the hands of the same family. 

XIII. EANOD, OR NAROD. 

Ranod, or Narod as it is usually called by the peasan- 
try, is an old decayed town of some size about half way 
between JbS,nsi and Guna, and just 40 miles due south of 
Jiarwar. It is situated on the west bank of the Air^vati or 
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AUrpat Nala, a small running stream •wHoh falls into the 
Sindh River above Narwar. In former days it would appear 
to have been a place of some consequence, as it can still 
boast of both Hindu and Muhammadan remains of consi- 
derable interest. The town also is still surrounded by mag- 
nificent groves of old tamarind, mango, and other trees, and 
altogether Eanod is one of the prettiest places in this part 
of the country. 

The most remarkable building is an old Hindu palace, 
two storeys in height, which is built entirely of huge blocks 
of sand-stone without any mortar. It is called Kokai-malial, 
or simply Kolcai, the meaning of which is unknown. The 
main building is 48 feet long, 34 feet broad, and 21 feet 
high. The two storeys, which are exactly similar in their 
arrangement, consist of a long front verandah supported on 
four stout pillars, with a suite of three narrow rooms in 
one line at the back, which are dimly lighted by small stone- 
barred windows. Access to the upper-story, as well as to 
the roof, is obtained by a staircase in a square tower at the 
right hand end of the building. The verandah of the upper- 
storey has a stone railing, feet in height, between the 
pillars, which served the double purpose of protecting the 
inmates from falling, and of screening them from the gaze of 
the people outside. But the most curious part of this build- 
ing is the roof, which is formed of enormous slabs of sand- 
stone, all of them one foot in thickness, and many of them 12 
feet square. The whole of these slabs are formed with raised 
edges which touch each other, and the joints are covered 
by long flat stones, 1-| foot broad, after the manner of the 
sloping marble roofs of the Greeks. The bold projecting 
eaves are wrought into curved ridges and hollows on the 
upper surface, and present exactly the same appearance as 
corrugated-iron. In the back wall of the building there are 
numerous small openings near the top to give light and air 
to the upper-storey. The battlements are made of single 
semi-circular stones, which form a massive and appropriate 
finish to this singularly solid building.* 

In front of the palace there is an open cloister, 123 feet 
long with a suite of rooms at each end, which together form 
three ^des of a court-yard. The roofs of these cloisters axe 
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formed of large slabs, wbicli are arranged in a peculiar man- 
jicr like two broad steps ou each side, witb a row of large, 
slabs crowning tlio whole. Bcncatli each line of steps there 
are numerous small openings for the admission of light and 
*air. Altogether the arrangement of these roofs is very in- 
genious and effective. Outside the court-yard, at a distance 
of 45 feet, there is a deep square tank with steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, and close by there is a second tank. 
ff’he.«!e are known by the names of Ghdsi Til and Bhan- 
ki-Baori. 

In the left end wall of the lower verandah there is along 
Sanskrit inscription, 7 feet 4 inches in height, and 3 feet 2 
inches in breadth, which is evidently intended to give the 
whole history of this curious suite of buildings. But nn- 
fortuuately, as the only rendering of this record that has yet 
been made public is declared by Babii Eajendra I^l to be 
“incorrect” both in the i*eading and in the translation, I am 
unable to do more than offer a very meagre account of its 
contents. There is no date, hut as the characters are similar 
to those iu the ICutila inscription of Bewal, the Banod 
inscription may he assigned approximately to the same period 
of A. 1). 1000, or pei’haps a little earlier. The greater part 
of the record is taken up with the most fulsome praises of 
Baja Somem, or Soniesioara, who re-peopled the deserted 
city of Mandpnm, where he built a lofty palace for bis own 
residence, which w^as surrounded w'ith reservoirs of pure water. 
Someswara, as his name imports, was a zealous worshipper 
of Siva, but there is apparently nothing in this long record 
from which we may discover the name of the king’s tribe. 
From the vicinity of Narwar I should infer that Banod must 
always have belonged to the Bajas of that great fortress, 
and consequently that the builder of the Banod palace 
should be found in the list of the Kaolihwaha princes of 
Narwar. Unfortunately, however, we possess no authentic 
list of these princes, so that our researches are limited to 
the few names wBieh have been preserved in ancient inscrip- 
tions. From one of these we learn that Gagana Sinha, 
Sarada-Sinha, and Vira-Sinha, ruled over Narwar for three 
generations, from about A. D. 1050 to 1125.* As these 
princes are specially noted as belonging to the Kachohapa- 
ffhdta, or Kachhwdha, race, it might perhaps be inferred that 

* Professor Ktzedward Hall ja Journal of America Oriental Society, 
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their predecessors were of a different race. But this infer- 
ence, howerer propable, cannot be depended upon as certain, 
as all the later inscriptions of the Princes of Mahoba begin 
the Ghandel genealogy with Eaja Dhanga, and not with 
Chandra, who is recoi’ded as the progenitor of the race in’ 
Dhanga’s own inscriptions. We know, indeed, from one of 
my Gwalior inscriptions that the Kaehhwahas, under Raja 
Vajpa-I)4ma, were in possession of the Gwalior territoiy 
as early as S. 1034, or A. B. 977 ; and as the Kachhw&bas 
of Gwalior are universally admitted to have been masters 
of Narwar also, we may conclude with much probability 
that Raja Somesa of the Ranod inscription must have been 
anterior to Yajra-Dilma; I would therefore fix his date ap- 
proximately to the first half of the 10th century, which is 
in full accord with the period already assigned to him from 
the style of characters used in his inscriptions. 

On the side of the road between the palace and the town 
I found a short pillar, which was shaped like an ordinary 
lingam,, but with a pair of feet sculptured on the flat top. It 
is called Mahddeo-ka-charan, or “ Mahadeo’s foot-prints.” 
On one side of it there is a short inscription with the date 
of S. 1234, or A. B. 1177. Apparently it must have 
belonged to a temple, but there are no traces of any build- 
ing in its immediate vicinity. 

The Muhammadan buildings are of small size and of 
late date, but some of them are both curious and interesting 
from the grace and novelty of their designs. The Zamiri, or 
Janjiri, Masjid, is so called from the peculiar “ chain-like” 
appearance of its surroimding railing, which is singularly 
graceful in the flowing outline of its battlements. The 
masjid itself is a small ordinary building of the time of 
Aurangzib. A second smaller masjid also attracted my 
attention from its striking resemblance to a rude Greek 
temple. In front it has a portico of four pillars which 
support the pediment of a very low sloping roof, just such 
as we may imagine must have been one of the earliest forms 
of the common Greek temple. Amongst the tombs I 
observed a Sarcophagus in the novel shape of a bedstead, 
with the usual round side-rails, and the four feet standing out 
prominently at the corners. Such a design might, perhaps, 
i : hftve h^ for a mediaeval Christian monu- 

ment, where the figui® of the dead is represented lying at Ml 
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length in his last sleep ; hut in the present instance, where 
the bedstead is placed over the dead, like a large cover, the 
design appears to me to be singularly inappropriate. 


XIV. NALAPUBA, OE NARWAR. 

The great fortress of Narwar, or classically Nalapura, 
is said to owe its name to Eaja Nala, a descendant of Kusa, 
the son of Pk.i\ma, from whom the bards of the present day 
derive the patronimic of Ejmioalm, which they erroneously 
consider to be the same as KucMnoAha. In my account of 
the ancient coinage of Narwar I brought forward several 
strong reasons in favor of the indentifieation of Narwar with 
the great city of Fadmdmii, which is the scene of Bhava- 
bhuti’s drama of Mdlati and Mddhava. As this identiheation 
is a point of the greatest importance in the ancient history 
of Narwai', I will here repeat the principal heads of my 
argument. 

In the Vishnu Purana it is stated that “ the nine Nagas 
will reign in Padmdmti, Kdnliimri, and Maihira, and the 
Guptas of Magadha along the Ganges to Prayaga.”* This 
statement is corroborated by tlie VAyu Puraua, which how- 
ever gives a second dynasty of Nagas. “ The nine N4ka 
kings will possess the city of Champdmti, and the seven 
Nhkas the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of the Gupta 
race will possess all these countries, — the hanks of the Ganges 
to Praydga and Saketa and Magadha.”t Padmavati was^it 
first identified by IT. H. Wilson with some unknown city 
in Berar, far to the south ot the Narbada, and afterwards 
with Bhagulpur on the Ganges; % but the mention of 
Mathura utterly precludes thc'^possibility of either of those 
places having belonged to the Nhgas. Both KAntipuri and 
Padmavati should no doubt be looked for within some mo- 
derate distance of Mathura. Now the scene of Bhavabhu- 
ti’s drama of Mdlati and Mddhava is laid in the city of Pad- 
m&vati amidst the Vindhyan mountains. As his description 


* Wilso»*s Traasktloii, 479. ; 

t Ibid 479, note -79. 

J See Hindu Tbeatre, Malati and Madbava ; and Ykbnii Fumnn. p, 'ISn, - ijntc* 
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of tlie locality is a favorable specimen of Hindu poetry, 

I will not curtail it 

How wide the prospect spreads— mountain and rock, 

"Towns, villages, and woods, and glittering streams, 

“ There where the Pdrd and the Sindhu wind, 

" The towere, and temples, pinnacles, and gates, 

“ And spires of Padmdvati, like a city 
‘‘ Precipitated from the skies, appear 
" Inverted in the pure translucent wave 
“ There flows Havana’s frolic stream, &c. 

The Sinclhu of this passage is, I think, the River oii 

■which the city of ISTarwar is situated ; the Fdra is the Fur- 
bati, or Petra River, which flows only five miles to the ^rth 
of the Sindh ; and the Lavana is the Lun or pun Nadi, 
which rises near Paniar, and falls into the Sindh at Chand. 
pur-Sonari. In another place Bavahhuti says— 

"Where meet the SinMu and the Madhmaii, 

" The holy fane of Swarna-vindu rises.'” 

The Madlimnati must be the Molmdr or JJarJ/iWtea?’, which 
rises near Ranod, and, after passing _ Karara ^ 

Sindhu about 8 miles above Sonari. Ihese identificataons 
of the four rivers in the immediate neighbourhood of filar- 
war with the four rivers of Bhavabhuti’s drama, seem to me 
amply sufficient to warrant the conclusion that fiiarwar 
itself is the modern representative of the ancient city of 
Padma,vati. Harwar also is in the midst of the ^ mdhyan 
mountains, and at a moderate distance, about 160 miles, 
from Mathura, so that there are no geograplucal difeculties 
in the wav of the proposed identification. Vi ith to 

the third city, named Kdntipuri, I agree with WiHord in 
identifying it with the ancient Kotwdl, or Ruttcai\ on ^tiie 
Ahsin *Eiver, 20 miles to the north of Gwalior, The king- 
dom of the Hhgas, therefore, would have included the greater 
part of the present territories of Bharatpur, Hholpur, Gwa-r 
iior, and Bundelkhand, and perhaps also some portions 
of Malwa, as XJJain, Bhilsa, and Sdgar. It would thus have 
embraced nearly the whole of the country lying between the 
Jumna and t^e upper course of the Narbada, from the Oham- 
bal on. the west to Kay&n% or Kane River, on the eas , 
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an extent of about 800 square miles, in wliicli Narwar occu- 
pies a centrical and most commanding position. 

If I am riglit in this identification of Karwar with 
tlio Padmarati of tlio Puranas, we obtain one of the most 
interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in 
fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the nine Nhgas. 
Tim identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous 
coins of various Kaga kings which have been found at 
Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathura, all of which have been de- 
s(!ribcd by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society. It is 
further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the Allaha- 
bad pilhir inscription of Samudra Gupta, in which the king 
boasts of the extent of iiis dominions, and enumerates the 
diliereni })riuces and countries which had become subject to 
bis pow'cr. Amongst the former he mentions QanapnH- 
Mdga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, 
Oanapati, or Gamndra, is the name of the Naga Raja whose 
coins are the most common, and the most widely diffused of 
all these Narwar kings ; and as the legends of his coins 
are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins 
and inscriptions, it is certain that he must have been a con- 
temporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, 
therefore, that there is every probability in favour of the 
identity of the Ganapati-Nfiga of the Narwar coins with the 
G:uiapati-Naga of Samudra’s inscriptions. My discovery of 
an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itself is suffi- 
cient to show that the Nfigas must have lost their dominion 
over that city at least as earlier as the reign of Samudra. 
It may also, I think, be taken as corroborative of the 
general decay of their power, and of the supremacy of Samu- 
dra Gupta, as stated in the Allahabad pillar inscription. 

The period to which the nine N%as must be assigned 
depends solely on the date of their contemporaries, the Gup- 
tas, whose power became extinct in A. D. 319. If, there- 
fore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the Sake era, 
the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the 
second century of tlie Christian era. But as in his reign the 
power of the N4gas had already begun to decline, I think 
that the establishment of the N%a dynasty may be fixed 
with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era. 
According to this view, the rule of the nine N%as would hiy/e 
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extended oyer the -whole of the first and second centuries, or 
from A. D. 0 to 225.* In the following list I have arranged 
the names of these Naga kings according to the devices of 
their coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to 
be the earliest on account of the moi*e ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as 
corroborative oi' the date which I have assigned to the Nigas, 
that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found 
also on the silver coins of the Guptas themselves, or on those 
of their acknowledged contemporaries : 


Ko. 

A. B. 

Names on Coins. 

I, 

0 

BMma N^ga. 

IL 

25 

Kha* Naga (1 Mharjjum, or KharpamJ. 

III. 

50 

Ya^ Naga f? Varma P’^astaJ. 

lY. 

■ 75 . 

Skanda Naga. 

Y. 

100 

Bribaspati Naga. 

YI. 

125 

Oanapati, or Ganendra, 

YIL 

150 

Yj§,glira Naga. 

YlII. 

175 

YasE Naga. 

IX. 

200 

■Deva.NAga. 

■ 

225 

Close of tile dynasty. 


From this time we have neither coins nor inscriptions 
to illustrate the history of Narwar for the next eight cen- 
turies. We must therefore be content wdth such guesses, 
more or less probable, as our ingenuity can suggest to shed 
their dim and uncertain lights amid this vast abyss of dark- 
ness. It is with some hesitation, therefore, that I venture to 
suggest the following outline of the probable history of 
Narwar during this obscure period : 

As the Nagas would appear to have been tributary to 
the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most probable 
that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained 
subject to them until near the close of their dynasty, about 
A. D. 276, when their sovereignty to the south of the 
Jumna fell to Toram&na. 

, ; Of Toram^na’s dynasty we have two inscriptions, — one 
^ of himself at Eran to the south of Narwar, and the other 

^ ^ 1 11^ ^ & Swm copper-pktB msoiiptioUy must belong to 
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of liis son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of l!sarwar. 
Prom the relative positions of these inscriptions we may 
fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have 
belonged to the Toraind,na dynasty. The date of Toramana 
himself is fixed by Mr. Thomas, on the authority of a silver 
coin, to the y(?ar 180 odd of the Gupta era, which, referred 
to the initial year of Sake, "would place him in A. B, 260. 
If then wo allow 25 years to each generation, the reign of 
Toramtliia will range for 260 to 285 A. D., and that of his 
sons Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A. B. How long this dynasty 
may have lasted wc have no means of ascertaining. It may, 
liowcvcr, bo presumed to have reigned until the end of the 
foitrth century, but even this extension will leave a gap of 
200 years before we arrive at the next probable resting point 
inA. B. 607. 

T'rom the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang we learn that 
Ilarsha Vavddhana, the famous King of Kanoj, who reigned 
from A. B. 607 to 650, had subjected the whole country 
between the Jumna aTid the Narbada. The fortress of Narwar 
must tlierefore have belonged to him, although it is probable 
that it still had its own Raja, who acknowledge the King of 
Kanoj as his lord paramount. But as we learn from the 
same source also that there were great troubles in India after 
the death of Ilarsha, I would infer that most of the tribu- 
tary princes must thou have assumed independence, and 
amongst them the Raja of Narwar, whose strong fortress 
must always' have been suggestive of rebellion, and, when, 
opportunity offered, an incentive too strong to be resisted. 

It is during this period, that is, about the latter half of the 
seventh century and beginning of the eighth century, that 
most of the Rajput families would appear" to have risen into 
power. The Toraaras of Belhi, the Chandelas of Khajuraho, 
and Sisodiyas of Chitor, all begin their genealogies from this 
time, I presume, therefore, that the Kachliwithas of Narwar 
and Gwalior may have effected their independence about the 
same date. At a much later period, after the invasion of 
Timur in A. B. 1400, we have the most apt illustration of 
the political troubles which I suppose to have followed on 
the death of Harsha of Kanoj. Immediately after Timur’s 
departure, the Governors of Gujr4t, Milwa, Jonpur, and 
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Multan, all asserted their independence, which was main- 
tained by their successors for upwards of a century. It 
seems not improbable, however, that Karwar may not have 
obtained its independence until some time after the death of 
Harsha, as Bhavabhuti, who would certainly appear to have 
lived at Narwar, is said to have flourished during the reign 
of Yasovarma of Kanoj, or from about A. D. 720 to 750. 
About this period also a new dynasty arose in Eanoj under 
Beva-Sakti, whose fourth descendant, Bhoja Deva, was the 
lord paramount of Gwalior in A. B. 876, and of Th&nesar in 
A. D. 882. It may be presumed, therefore, that Narwar also 
formed part of the dominions of Bhoja Deva, although it is 
quite possible that it may not have belonged to any of his 
predecessorsi 

Shortly after the middle of the tenth century the 
Kachhw^has of Narwar and Gwalior became independent 
tinder Vajra-D^ma, one of whose inscriptions is dated in 
A. D. 977. His great-grandson, Bhuvana-P&la, must have 
been reigning as an independent chief in A. D. 1021, when 
Mahmud of Ghazni, on his march against Khlinjar, accepted 
the submission of the Eaja of Gwalior. The Eachhw&has 
continued to reign for upwards of a century until A. D. 
1129, when the last king of the race, named Teg-Tdl, or Tej- 
learn, lost his sovereignty thi’ough his love for the fair 
Maroni, whose beauty still affords a theme for the poetic 
sidli of the bards. The Kachhwahas of Gwalior, Narwar, 
and Jaypur all agree in the same story of the love-blind 
Dulha May, or the “ bridegroom prince,” who was sup- 
planted by his cousin, or nephew, the ParilAr Chief, 
named JParamdl Myo, or Maramdrddi Deva. I will say no 
more in this place regarding the bridegroom, as his story 
will be given at length in my account of the Bajas of 
Gwalior. 

Connected with this period is the Narwar inseiiptions 
dated in S. 1177, or A. D, 1120, which has been translated 
by Professor Hall ; but as the genealogy differs from that of 
the bardic chronicles of Gwalior and Jaypur, it seems diffi- 
cult to adjust the latter so as to bring the names even into 
approximate agreement with those of the inscriptions. The 
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tliifi'rencos m’o best seen by placing the names deiaTod Iroin 
the dillcmit autborities side by side : 


A. 1). ' 

bASrhGP'i'IOXS. 1 

i 

Kir AGO Uat, 
ILuuli Das. 

Fa?:l Ali, 

1 ANONYMOUS. 

. . . 

1 TlEl'FESTirALKR- 
1 


1 I 

Uaiisa Pula, 

i Ratua Pala. 

j 

i llm Pal. 


! ...... 1 

Dharnia Pal;i. 

' Dliuiua Pall. 

1 Ifiirnar Pal, 

liifoi 

nbu'dibl h’niluj Ik 

Ikuilii Pala. 

1 Vmdh Pal. 

1 IfodliJVil. 


1 SaiAiia Hinlm. Ik * 

Sura Pa la. 

I ( P Bwdli Pal). 

I Tvj Ivarii. 

non 

Vira Irinka, I leva. : 

Ua,ra])l)ira Pala. 

1 Ti‘j Karn. 

■'i 

11-17 

i ' 

IVd Karn. 

i . 

1- 


b" ■ ■ 1 

i i 

!Su]>planii'(l l'*j a. Parilki 

r Cliicf. 


I i 


My Ibnr lists ar(J derived from two Nagari and two Urdu 
manuscripts of dillcrcnt ages, but the list of Badili Das is 
professedly copied from Kharg llai, and those of Tiolfea- 
thal<u’ and the anonymous author agree so closely with that 
of Uuzl Ali that the whole may bo considered as forming 
ouly two iudepeudent autborities. The Suva and Garnhivira 
of iCharg llai would appear to bo the same as the Sarada 
and Vira of the inscri[)tion. Both of these names are omit- 
ted by UaKl Ali, although it is probable that the variant 
ri'adiug of Sodha for Ihulha was originally an imlej)endent 
name that was afterwards dropped by some ignorant copyist 
as a more rt'petitiou of Budha, which it so closely resembles 
when wriitcu in Persian characters. If those ideutilications 
he adinittod, then the last Prince, Tej-Karn, must have been 
the son of Vira Sinha Dova, whoso grant of land is dated 
in A. D, 1120, and as the reign of Tej-Karn is limited by the 
chroniclers to two years, from A. D, 1127 to 1129, the agree- 
ment of date is in favour of the j)roposed idexrtiiication. 

Por the next century and a half I know of no mention 
of ISTarwar, but it seems probable that the last Parihar Raja, 
who made his escape from Gwalior when the fort was captur- 
ed by Altamsh in A. D. 1232, must have souglit refuge in the 
neighbouring stronghold of Narwar. lie is called Stiffar, or 
Bdrang Deo, by the Hindu chroniclers, but by the Muham- 
madan historians ho is styled 3Mak Deo, son of Dmil and 
DeobaL* It is quite possible, however, that when the Pari- 
lulrs obtained possession of Gwalior, the KaehhwMia Governor 

* MiuliajAis-Siraj, wlio ww at ike aieg^, calk kl.m 3Jtkk for ivluck I can- 
not think of, tko Hindu IkisU iiiust ha Mtmi, '■ ■ 
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of Narwar may have seized the opportunity to make himself 
independent. In that case the strong fortress of Narwar 
would have remained in the continued possession of the 
Kacbhwdhas; but this supposition's directly opposed to all 
the traditions of the Kachhwlihas themselves, which are 
unanimous in attributing the loss of Narwar to the love-sick 
Prince, Tej-Karn. Accepting the tradition as true beyond 
all reasonable doubt, it seems almost certain that Narwar 
must have fallen into the hands of the Parihar Prince of 
Gwalior in A. D. 1129. It would, therefore, have formed 
part of the Gwalior dominions of the Parihars until the 
captui'c of that fortress by Altamsh in A. D. 1232 ; and as 
the llaja of Gwnlior is reported by the Muhammadan his- 
torians to have escaped from the fort before the final assault, 
I tliink that wn are fully justified in concluding that he must 
have sought refuge in Narwar. It is certain at least that in 
A. 1). 1251, or only 19 years after the capture of Gwalior, 
Narwar was in possession of a Hindu Raja, named Chuhada 
Dem, who is said to have built or strengthened the fortress. 
As there is no previous mention of its being taken by the 
Muhammadans, I conclude that the Hindu Rajas most pro- 
bably remained in continued possession after the capture of 
Gwalior until A. 3). 1251, when the place was sui’rendered 
by the reigning Raja, Chdhada Deva, to Nilsir-ud-din Mahmud 
of Delhi. But as Cbdhada Deva himself, in one of the 
Narwar inscriptions, is simply said to be of raja-mnm, or 
“royal race,” it is possible that he did not belong to the 
Parihdr dynasty. 

In my account of the ancient coins of Narwar I have 
brought forward specimens of Chiihada Deva, wdiich are 
dated in various years from S. 1303 to 1311 , or A. D. 1246 
to 1254, and specimens of his son, Asala Deva, which range 
from S. 1311 to 1336, or from A. D. 1254 to 1279.* As these 
are corroborated by several existing inscriptions, there seems 
no reason to doubt that at least these tw'o Rajas must have 
been independent princes. But there are also similar coins 
of a third prince, named Malaya Varmma Deva, who from 
the ^tes of S. 1280 and 1290, or A. D. 1223 and 1233, must 
have been the immediate predecessor of Clr^hada Deva. His 
coins’ were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and Jhansi; but as there 
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arc only live spccinions, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar. Indeed, llic name of Varmina would rather seem 
to point to Ivalinjar. It is possible, therefore, that Chdliada 
himself may have supplanted the Purihiir dynasty. Eut I 
am ratln.'r inclined to think that Malaya VarmmalioTa must 
liave dis[)ossessed the Parihars, and that, he was shortly 
jifterwards ejected hy Chahada Deva, who was most probably 
the founder of a now dynasty as the genealogy of the family 
opens with his name. 

The Muhammadan aeeonnt of Chahada Deva, as given 
hy the liistoi'ian Ferishta, is clear and precise, hut unfortu- 
nately it is v(ny brief. In the year A. II. 010, or A. 1). 1251, 
Kasir-ud-diu IMahmud, the King of Delhi, “proceeded to the 
siege of isarwnr. Tlie Raja, Jleo, liaving lately eon- 

strncted the fort on the summit of a rock, prepaia d to defend 
it to the last. He accordingly marched out to oppose the 
Muhammadans with 5,000 horse and 200,000 foot. This* 
immense lio.st being defeated with groat slaughter, the, 
place Avas invested and reduced to surrender after a few 
months’ si(!ge.” lii Dow’s translation the Raja is called 
Sahir J)eo, and under thi.s name he is entered in PrinsejA’s 
tables, hut with the date of A. D. 1251 transposed as 1215, 
and the name of Nanmr erroneously referred to Nakrwarii, 
or Annlwdm-JPatan, in Gujarat. * 

Chahada was succeeded by his son, Asala Deva, who, ac- 
cording to the dates of his coins, certainly reigned from 
S. 1311 to 1336, or A. D. 1251 to 1279. His money also is 
common, which may be taken as a presuinjitiA’c proof of a 
long reign. I found his name in a short inscription on a 
Sati pillar at Rai near Kulharas, which records that the 
tu'emation took place in the year S. 1327, or A. D. 1270, 
during the reign of Sri-nml Asalia Deca. Ilis name is again 
mentioned in an inscription Avhich was discovered in’ the 
Narwar Fort. This is dated in S. 1355, or A. D. 129S, and 
records a grant made by Raja Ganapati, the son of Raja 
Gopctla, tlie grandson of Asala I>em, and the great-grandson 
of CMhada Bern.. In another inscription dated in S. 1318, 


* great- riiuclii cliief ha.s t»mce Ijecome ''batter IcivnvH tt,* hh from the work of 
MiHliilj-HS'Sinlj, who cai!)^ him the mo.st powcrlhil of aU the km gn of A full 

awd iHtercstiiig aeeomit of Chahada .Deva given in 'Mr. Thomas’ t’hruiiieh'8 of the 
Fathaii Kings/’ 67 to 7li, with Hoticses of hk corns, and extracts fruiii variuu« tiittlioriilcs. 
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or A. D. 12S1, wliicli was found in a baoli at Sarwaya, eight 
miles to the cast of Sipri, the genealogy is confined to 
Ganapati and his father, Gopala. ]?rom all those various 
sources the chronology of this Narwar dynasty may he 
arranged with considerable precision, although the dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined : 

Accession. 




V. s. 

A. D. 

1. CliulicuJa Dava 


... 1295 

1238 

Amia- JDeva 

-•mv 

... 1311 

1254 

Gopala 

» • * 

... 1336 

1279 

G a nap ail ... 

. , , 

... 1S4S 

1291 

lieigning in 


... 1355 

1298 


As no coins of the last two princes have yet been dis- 
covered, I infer that they must have been made tributary by 
the Muhammadau kings of Delhi. This is ail the more pro- 
^hahle as their date corresponds exactly with that of the 
vigorous rule of the first two Khilji princes. It seems to mo 
probable, therefore, that the expedition recorded by Perishta 
in the year A. H. 092, or A. D. 1293, was partly directed 
against ’the llaja of Narwar. The historian relates that 
Ala-ud-din “acquainted the king tliat there were some princes 
of great wealth towards Ohauderi, whom with tlie king’s 
permission, ho would reduce.” Now it is certain that 
Ohauderi itself was not reduced at this time, as several yc'ars 
later, in A. 11. 698 or A. D. 1298, after he had become King 
of Delhi, Ala-ud-din was advised by his minister to under- 
take the conquest of the southern kingdoms of Hindustan, 
“ such as llantambMwar, Jdlor, and ChmderV’ As Narwar 
is omitted in this list, I conclude that it must already 
have ht;en made tributary. Prom this time, therefore, until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when the power of the Dclbi 
empire was prostrated by the conquest of Timur, it is most 
probable that the strong fortress of Narwar must have re- 
mained in possession of the Muhammadans. It certainly 
belonged to Muhammad Tughlak iu A. D. 1320.* But im- 
mediately after the departure of Timur, when the Musalmtin 
Governors of Gujarat, Malwa, Jonpur, and Multan assumed 

^ It miwfe also Iwwti belonged to Hs Firuz, who w sahi to have caught 30 wild 

iwd, hilled twt^, on his tetum from iHrhhMm to t’id the Piulmimti jaugalii. 

V’. ekphanti m the ne%hl>owhotKi of Narwar mo late aa ihe reign 

’ Ml ia,with a herd, of ihmp> i^ear.Slpii“Eulhl 4 *aB,--“Forklitaj 
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incl(?pcn<lcnce, tlicir example was followed by Bir Siiili Deo, a 
3'oiiiar Cliief of Gwalior, who managed to obtain possession of 
that fortress Iw treachery. In A. D. 1139 Narwar still belonged 
to the Muhammadans as part of the hiugdoin of Malwa, 
but ill that year it Avas besieged by Dungar Sinh, the Touiar 
Iliija of Gwalior, and was only sayed by the rapid advance 
of itlahmud against Gwalior itself. I presume, however, 
that it must shortly aftenrards have fallen into the hands of 
the Tomar princes, as their genealogy is recorded on the 
.htU-Kamhh or “ pillar of victory,” which is still standing 
outside the city of Narwar. 

The Tomar dynasty of Gwalior held ]>osscssion of the 
Tort of Narwar for iqiwards of a century, from the invasion 
of Timur in A. D. 1308 until its capture by Sikandar Lodi 
in A. D. 1500. As the history of the Tomara princes will 
be given in my account of Gwalior, I will pass on at once to 
tlio later dynasty of Kacbhwdhas of Amber, wbo obtained 
possession of Narwar through the marriages of their daughters 
with the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, The history of tliis 
dymasty commences with lli'ij Sinh, son of Bhiin Sinh, and 
grandson of Prithi KAj, who ruled over Amber or Jaypur 
(luring the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Prithi llaj is said to 
have had nineteen sons, of whom several succeeded to the 
throne. But thcr(! is some obscurity in this part of the 
Kaelihwfiha annals, and it seems probable that there was 
some disagreement among the brothers, which Avas Ibstered 
by the Muhammadan Einp(irors of Delhi for their OAvn ends. 
llAj Sinh Aiais succeeded by his son, Bhm Das, AAdiose name is 
found in one of the Gwalior inscriptions Avith the date of 
xV. D. 1000. Eateh Sinh succeeded his father about xl. D. 
1010, but bis son, xlmar Sinli, lost Narwar in the reign of 
Shah Jahan, as all the members of the Kachhwaba family 
had declared in favanir of his elder brother, Prince Khusru, 
Avho AA'as the grandson, through bis mother, of llaja Bhng- 
Avfin Dhs of Amber. After some time, however, xlmar Siiili 
obtained a grant of the districts of Sipri and Knlhdrm in 
the neighbourhood of NarAA'ar, and these possessions des- 
cended to his son, Jagat Sinh. During a part of this jieriod 
the fort of Nawar Avas held by the great llaja SiAvai Jay Sinh 
of Amber, Avhose name is engraved bn an iron gun Avhich is 
still mounted in the fort, with the date S. 1753, or A. D. 
1696, the fourth year of his reign. Anup Sinh, the son of 
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Jagat, is said to have received Narwar as a reward for Ids 
good service at tbe capture of Kabul : and his son, Gaj Sinh, 
maintained both the possessions and the reputation of his 
race by his valour in the wars of the Dakhan, where he was 
killed about A, D. 1725. He was followed in regular suc- 
cession of four generations by Chhatr Sinh, Hari Sinh, 
Manohar Sinh, and Madhu Sinh. Towards the end of the 
last century, Karwar was cuptured by Sindhia from Manohar, 
who, however, contrived to maintain his independence, which 
was secured by his sou, Madhu, whose armed bauds for 
several years resisted ail the attacks of the Mahratta troops. 
But the power of Sindliia was too strong to be withstood 
with success, and the last of the race, named Man Sing, 
after a nominal reign of four years, was captured by the 
Mahrattas and imprisoned in the Tort of Gwalior in A. D. 
1841. In a few months, however, he cleverly managed to 
make his escape, and after vainly endeavouring to interest 
the British authorities in his favour, he became a discontent- 
ed wanderer, ready to engage in any undertaking that gave 
promise of personal advantage. He accordingly joined 
Tdntia Topi in 1857, but two years later, finding that he 
was on the losing side, he gave information which led to the 
capture of the rebel leader, and thus at one stroke he grati- 
fied his revenge on the hated Mahrattas, and obtained im- 
punity from the Brilish authorities for his own hostility. 


In this brief and imperfect sketch of the history of 
Narwar, I have purposely omitted many details which will 
find a more appu’opriate place in the description of the fortress 
itself. Its history also is so closely comiected at several 
periods with that of the more important fortress of Gwalior 
that it must necessarily be disjointed and fragmentary. But 
in spite of this incompleteness it is one of the most valuable 
historical outlines that we possess, as the coins of the 
nine Nagas reach up to a much earlier authentic date than 
most other Indian cities can boast of. The description of 
the city by the poet Bhavabhuti in the eighth century is also 
specially interesting, as descriptions of actual places arc 
extremly rare in Hindu poetry. 

, V The classical name of Nalapura is derived from the 
famous B»a Nate, tho descendent of Kusa, the son of Bhma, 
vhois iiinfe^lly aoknowled^d to have been tho builder of 
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the fortress. In spite of tlio popular belief, however, it appears 
to mo higlily probable that the tradition was invented to 
account for the name of the Kuahhedha tribe, which, accord- 
ing to the bar<ls, was originally Kmtcdha, a patronymic denot- 
ing their descent from Ktmt, the son of Ihtma. Bnt this 
ingenious derivation is completely disproved by the oldest 
inscriptions of the race, in. which the name is spelt 
Kachchhapa-ffhdta., or the “tortoise-killers.” The modern 
Ibrm of Kiwhimha would appear to be derived from the 
synonymous luio/ichhapa-Ium, as the Hindu K(whhwa is un- 
<lou!)todly the Stiuskit Knchehlufpa, and the termination, ha, 
is most ])rob:il)ly only the Sanskrit hmi wliich ha.s exactly 
the same uietming as glmla. In the great Gwailior inscrip- 
tion dat('d in A. 1). 1093, the progenitor of the race is said 
to have been a mighty sovereign, named Kachchhapa-gluUa, 
“who was revered by innumerable princes.”* It would 
seem, therefore, that the traditionary descent from Kusa was 
quite unknown at so late a date as the eleventh century. 
This being the case, I feel inclined to hazard a conjecture that 
the name of Nalapara may bo only a synonim of FadmdvaU 
Jdagara, as N<du, or the “ water-lily” is frcqxicntly used as 
an equivalent of Fadmu, or the “lotus.” 

The fortress of Nalapara, or Narwar, is situated in a 
bond of the Sindh lliver on an irregularly-shaped hill upwards 
of 400 feet in height, just 50 miles to the south-south-west 
of G walior, and the same distance to the ’wcst-north-west of 
Jhansi. Its shape is poculiai’, and may ho likened best to 
the head and neek of a duck, as it is divided by high walls into 
three distinct enclosures, which are tolerably ■well represented 
both in form and in relative position by the head, hill, and 
neck of a duck. The head, or central portion, is called Majh^ 
or “ middle quarter,” and also lidlu Ilmtr, or “the 
citadel,” as it commands the other divisions of the fort. 
The neck, or northern quarter, is called Mudar-hafa, because 
it contains a shrine of the famous Muhammadan Saint, Shah 
Mad(h\ The duck’s hill, or south-eastern quarter, is called 
Dulha-kot, or the “ bridegroom’s fort,” because the last of 
the Kaehhwaha princes is said to have made his escape from 
Narwar by a postern gate at its east end. The citadel is cut 
off from Madar-haia by a high wall, COO feet in length, and 


* BeBgttI Amik Society’s Jouma1,186% “JjOO. 
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from DidJm-hol Oy another wall about -d'OC feet in longtli. 
The circuit of the Bdla-Hisdr, or Majli Mahal, exclusive of 
the inner division walls, is rather more than two miles, that 
of Iladar-hata is as nearly as possible two miles, and that 
of Diilha-hot only three-quarters of a mile. The whole circuit 
of the walls, therefore, is about 5 miles. The English 
traveller, Wm. Einch, who visited the fort in A, D. 1010, 
records that the “ fortified summit is said to be 6 or 6 hos 
in circuit,” and Eerishta, who finished his history about the 
same time, states that the circumference is 8 kos. But these 
dimensions can only refer to the base of the hill, which may 
bo 7 or 8 miles in circuit, or about 5 kos, at Einch’s usual 
estimate of 1-1 mile to the /cos. 

The principle entrance to the fort lies in the hollow 
forming the duck’s throat. The first jjart of the ascent, as 
far as the Alam-giri-daf'wdza, or lowest gate, is an easy rise 
up the gentle slope at the foot of the hill ; but from the 
outer-gate to tlie top, the ascent is by a steep flight of stops 
said to be 3G0 in number. At about one-fourth of the 



distance, the road passes through iha^ifyklon-ka-dancdsa, 
or “ Sayid’s gate,” and about half way up through the JPiron 
J?aur, or “ Air’s gateB Beyond this tlie ascent becomes 
very steep as it approaches the upper entrance, called 
Gaoimikhl-daricdza, or “cow’s mouth gate,” and also Hdim- 
Paur, or “ windy gate.” The lower gate, or Alam-giri- 
daricdza, was not built during the reign of Alamgir, as its 
name -would seem to imply, but only repaired, or re-named, 
for the vrhole of the four gates are mentioned by Wm. 
Einch in A. D. 1610, or nearly 50 years before the accession 
of Alamgir. The Sayklon-ka-dartodza bears a short inscrip- 
tion dated in S. 1602, or A. 11. 1516, which was probably 
the year of its repair by the Sayid governor of the fort. 
Its original Hindu name is unknown, as well as that of the 
third gate or Piron Pmtr. The ‘upper gate, or Oaormikhi- 
danodza, bears an inscription of S. 1857, or A. D. 1800, 
which was the date of its re-construction by Ambajee, the 
Mahratta Governor under Hoalat Eao Sindhia. Its previous 
name was JELdwa Pmtr, hut it is said that QaomtikM Paur 
was the original ancient name which w'as only restored by 
thq Mahrattas. 

- Tl^^isting remains of the Hindu period of Narwar 
bistory ^^ilmost entirely confined to the few inscriptions 
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wliioli liave already been noticed. But tlie numerous frag- 
ments of sculpture and arcbiteetural ornament, wliieh are 
still to be seen in most of tbe Muhammadan buildings, are 
sufficient to show that, in the flourishing days of Hindu 
sovereignty, it was probably only second to Gwalior in the 
numbcir and magnificence of its temples and other edifices. 
The almost entire disappearance of Hindu remains is due 
to the wholesale destruction of the temples hy Sikandnr 
Ludi in A. H. 013, or A. B. 1508, when the fort fell into 
his hands hy the capitulation of the Hindu garrison. The 
historian Berishta relates that this bigoted iconoclast re- 
mained tlicrc for six months “ breaking down temples, and 
building mosques.”* Hidmat-ullah, the historian of the 
Afghans, slates that Sikandar, thinking the fort “ so strong 
that it would be impossible to rc-take it, should it full into 
the hands of the infidels, erected another fort around it to 
keep off the eneniics.”t Ferishta merely records that “ the 
king marched from Narwar, hut after proceeding some dis- 
tance along the Sindh River he resolved to surround Navwar 
with another wall, which was ordered to be immediately com- 
menced.” It is not clear from either of these accounts what 
was the exact nature of the works that were added by Sikan- 
dar Ludi. The simple meaning would seem to he that ho 
added an outer line of walls, hut as tliere are no outer walls 
now existing, and no traces of any former walls, I conclude 
that both historians must have mistaken the nature of Sikan- 
dar Ludi’s additions. I think it very probable that his works 
must have been the two lofty inner walls which convert the 
central portion of the fort called the Bdla-Misar into a 
strong citadel that commands the other two portions, named 
Madai'-haia and Dtdha-kot. 

_ The only work now existing in the fort that can be 
attributed with any pi-obahility to the Hindus is a largo tank 
in the citadel, called Magar-dhaj, or Makara-dhcaja. Tiie 
name is a Hindu one, and is said to he that of the Raja at 
whose expense the tank was excavated. The work must have 
been rather costly, as the tank is 300 feet square at top, and 
from 35 to 36 feet deep, the whole being dug out of the solid 
rock. It was originally intended to hold 20leet of water, lint 


# Briggs’ Translation, I, SSI. 
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tlie tilick coating of stucco, wMcli once lined the interior, has 
long ago disappeared, and the tank is now quite dry except 
after heavy rain when it has a few feet of water, which, 
however, it retains only for a short time. When Hast visited 
the fort, the bed of the tank was laid out as a garden contain- 
ing a number of plantains and marigolds. 
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Of a later date, the only objects of interest are the iron 
gun of Siwai Jay Sinh of Amber, and the Eoman Catholic 
chapel and burial ground. The gun is of the most rude 
.and primitive construction, being built up of nine parellel 
iron bars, which are held together by an outer casing of 
bronze. The length of the piece is 10 feet, and the diameter 
of the bore 3-| inches. It bears a Hindi inscription stating 
that the gun, named Fhate-Jang, or the “victorious in war,” 
was made during the reign of Maharaja Jay Sinh on the 
10th day of the Waning Moon of Srdvmia, in the Samvat 
year 1763, or A. I). 1696. 

The Pvoman Catholic cemetery is a walled enclosure, 
116 feet in length by 83 feet in breadth, containing an 
entrance room, a small chapel, and 50 tombs. The chapel 
is a small apartment, 21|- feet long by 10-| feet broad, with 
a chancel at the end, 12 by 9f feet. Over the altar there 
arc the letters I. H, S. surmounted by a cross. Of the 
tombs, two only bear inscriptions, of w'hich one is in Portu- 
guese and Persian, and the other in Persian only. The copy 
of the latter has been mislaid, but I remember that it simply 
recorded the death of a young girl eight years of age, named 
Mdrgariia, who was the daughter of a halcim, or doctor. 
The other records the death of a German, named Cornelius 
Oliver, in A. I). 1747. The Portuguese inscription in eight 
lines beneath a cross is as follows, the three lower lines 
being in smaller characters : 

AQUI JAZ 
CORNELIO 
OLIVE RNA 
TURAL DE 
allemanha 
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otlicr inscription. It merely records tlie name and country 
of the individual in the following words : 

Rarnel Avliver Khoni Faringi AUmdn, 
that is, “ Cornelius Oliver, by race a German Paringi.” 

The existence of a Christian chapel and cemetery 
inside one of the strongest forts in Northern India, is a fact 
as curious as it is interesting. Prom the position of Corne- 
lius Oliver’s tomb, in the veiy corner of the enclosure to 
the right hand of the chapel, I infer that it was most pro- 
bably one of the first, if not tiio very earliest, of all the 
tombs, and, consequently, that the chapel must have been 
constructed somewhere about the same lime. It is scarcely 
possible that any Christian establishment would have been 
permitted iu such a position during the reign of the bigotted 
Aurangzib, whose governors everywhere displayed their 
religious zeal by the most rabid intolerance. I presume, 
therefore, that this Christian community rvas most probably 
not settled at Narwar until some time after the death of 
Aurangzib, when the rapid decay of the Mubammadan 
empire of Delhi led to the genei’al employment of European 
artillerymen, A small company of 30 or 40 gunners, 
with their Native families, would have been quite sufficient 
to furnish GO graves in the course of a few years. 

The city of Narwar is no longer the prosperous place 
so graiffiically described by the poet Bhavabhuti, but a small 
town of not more than 4,000 inhabited houses, enclosed by 
a low wall of little strength. It has three gates, two of 
which, the Gwalior gate and the Jhhnsi gate, lead towards 
those cities, and the third, called the "Dohai gate, leads 
towards a tank of the same name. On all sides it is sur- 
rounded by crumbling houses and mounds of ruins. On one 
of these mounds, near the Jh^nsi gate, and in the old 
nmltallah, or “ ward,” of KdcMpura, there is a large in- 
scribed slab, 4 feet 9 inches long and 4 feet 4 inches broad. 
The opening words, Oin, Namah Siddhaga, are alone legible, 
as the slab has been purposely mutilated. At the end 
I thought that I could trace the word Samvat with the date 
of 1192, or A. D. 1185, but this reading is very doubtful. 
Prom the commanding position of the mound I judge that 
it must once have been the site of a large and important 
temple. 
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Outside tlie city, on the road towards Gwalior, there is 
a rough sandstone pillar, 23 feet inches in height, called 
the Jait-Kmnhh, or “ column of victory.” At 8 feet above 
the ground there is a sunken tablet, with an inscription of 
33 lines, recording the genealogy of the Tomara dynasty 
of Gwalior. The list of names opens with Vira Sinha Dem, 
who established his independence immediately after the 
invasion of Timur, and ends with Scmgrdmat who succeeded 
to the nominal sovereignty about A. D. 1615, and died about 
1630. The erection of the pillar must, therefore, have 
taken place during the early part of the reign of Shah 
Jahan, when the Kachhwahas were in disgrace for having 
sided with their relative, Prince Khusru, as already related 
in my account of the later Kachhw^ha dynasty. We know 
that Sangrama’s younger brother, Vira Mitra Sena, w^as in 
high favour with the Mogal emperor, by whom he was 
appointed governor of the fort of llohit^s, on the Son lliver, 
as recorded in the Eohit4s inscription, which is dated in S. 
1688, or A. D. 1631, after the death of Sangrdma. It 
seems highly probable, therefore, that the Tomara Prince, 
SangiAma, must have been the governor of Narwar at the 
time when the Jait-Kamhli, or “conqueror’s pillar” was 
erected. 

On the side of the Gwalior road also there is a very 
fine large haori, or reservoir of water, 27 feet in diameter, 
with a flight of steps down to the water’s edge, flanked on 
each side by a shady cloister, supported on ten stone pillars. 
This baori*^ belongs to the same period as the Jait-Kmnhh, 
as it bears an inscription dated in S. 1687, or A. B. 1630, 
and was, therefore, most probably constructed during the 
temporary rule of the Tomara Princes in Narwar. 

% 

In the same direction there is a curious Sati monument 
erected to the memory of the two wives of Sundar Dds, who 
was the tipddya, or “ spiritual guide,” of the KachhwMm 
Eaja, Gaj Sinh, of Narwar. He accompanied the Eaja to 
the Bakhan war, where he is said to have been killed about 
A. B. 1700, or, perhaps, a few years later. The Baja sent 
his or “plaid,” to Narwar, which his two wives 

accepted, and burned themselves with it. They were named 
JJmi and JPew, or the “beloved wife,” and 

.wife,”, and their efiBgies are rudely sculptured 
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Tindcp the iiisci’iption 'wliicli records their names and those 
of their descendants. The present monnment was erected 
in S. 1880, or A. D. 1823, by Josi Yaduiulth, the fifth in 
descent from Sundar T14s, as the original Sati pillai’, which was 
set up by the son, had become broken and defaced. There 
are several descendants of Sundar Dfi.s still living in Narwar, 
Sipri, and KulhAras, all of whom speak with pride of the 
noble act of their ancestor’s wives. 

The only produce of Narwar is crude iron, which is 
smelted in large quantities in all the neighbouring villages. 
The chief markets for this manufacture arc in the JliAnsi 
and Chandori districts to the cast and south, and in the 
Oangetic Boah to the north, where it competes successfully 
witli English iron. The host ore is found in the vicinity of 
Gwalior, but, from the total want of fuel, the ore is carried 
to Karalii and Magraoni, near Narwar, wj|^^ charcoal is 
comparatively cheap. But the great foi’ests oiNarwar, where 
Akbar used to hunt- the wild elephant, arc now gradually 
disappearing, ancl the consequent rise in the price of charcoal 
is daily adding to the eo.st of manufacture, so that iho time 
is probably not far distant when the soft malleable iron of 
Gwalior and Narwar will be driven from all the markets of 
the Doab by the cheaper and more brittle English iron. 

Connected with Narwar are the two great bridges over the 
Sindb Biver, — one to the south, tou'ards Sipri and KulhAras, 
and the other to the north, towards Gwalior. Thci’e is no 
inscription to determine the date of these bridges ; but, from 
the groat similarity of their designs ■with that of the smaller 
bridge at NurAbAd, which was built in A. H. 1072, or A. D. 
1661, during the reign of Aurangzib, there is every reason, 
for believing the tradition of the people that these bridges 
also belong to the same period. This eoimlusion is cor- 
roborated by the journal of William Einchptoho makes no 
mention of either of the bridges at the periSmof his visit 
in A. B. 1610. 

The south bridge is situated in the midst of the hills at 
a place called Patti GhAti, near the small village of Bhongri, 
10 miles to the south-west of Narwar. At this point the 
bed of the river is rocky throughout, and offers^ every ad- 
vantage for the construction of a permanent bridge. But 
the fatal mistake of making the thickness of the piers equal 
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ih(- span of tlie arclies, which is common to all the 

\4rsqnare turrets on 
lo of the mid-channel piers, as well as from the general 
direction of both hanks, I infer that the original 
consisted of 22 arches, each of 19 feet 7 

on solid piers 20 feet in thickness, f he roadway was 20 
feet in breadth and horizontal. As the bridge at present 
Lands it consists of 26 of these arches, and of fire smaller 
Ses of 13 feet 9 inches span, resting on piers 16 feet 2 
ii£in thickness. The latter are at the northern end of 
the bridge, and, as they are still unbroken, I conclude, with 
toLf wobabiliW, that the Sindh Eiver must have carried 
awav the abutment at this end soon after it was bndt. But 
m Aese small arches afforded an additional waterway of 
onlv 68 feet 9 inches, the amount of relief was too small to 

A anTrealuse. The bridge was accordingly cut away 

+hp eolith ern end, where the bank now forms a deep 

™ tes thaa 180 feet beyond tbe 22na and 
Ust arcb of tbe original bridge. This increased channel 
oo tiipn bridged bv four new arches ol the same span as 
the^&st design, but they have again been swept 
those etream and only the foundations of the piers 

trecoafc ?he height of the piers to the TO 
of the arches is 15| feet, and the height of the arches 1^4 
feet ^rthel^ 3 feet. -Pp. to the !prmS ^ 

arches the piers have curved ends projecting 7 feet_ both up 
and down the.stream. The upper part 

bv a small arch of 4 feet span, or oiie-fifth of its thickness. 
As it at present stands the whole bridge is 1,204 leet in 
length, with 31 arches, of which 26 are large and _ 

small Altogether the waterway amounts to onljf 577 
11 inches while that of the solid mass of piers is no less 
than 592 ’ feet 5 inches, or somewhat more than one-half of 
the actual breadth of the channel. The bridge is substan- 
tmllv and honestly built with large stones and excellent 
Sar and the long stones of the parapet are carefully dove- 
Bit the ordinal defect of Wocbng jy ^e- 

^ linent atabilt^ of the bridge, 

^ -'f.brAA’ f. iTn es in 200 years, and 
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wliicli is now standing quite useless in the rainy season, and 
only accessible in the dry season by a ladder at one end. 

The northern bridge is situated three miles to the 
north-east of the fort, where the bed of the Sindh Ei?er 
is partly firm rock and partly loose boulders. From the 
remains of a largo pier or abutment near the north end 
I infer that the original bridge must have consisted of 
22 arches like that at the JPatti-GMU, each having a 
span of 19 feet 5 inches, with piers of the same thick- 
ness. The central pier was ornamented with two square 
open cupolas. The whole length of the original bridge, 
including two massive abutments, of which one is still 
standing, was 1,000 feet. After some time the three 
arches at the nort h end having been swept away by the 
stream, a new l^ridge of 10 small arches, each 11 feet 
4 inches span, with piers of 13 feet 4 inches, was added at 
that end. But this also having been turned by the stream, 
a second addition of 3 arches, each of 11 feet span, with piers 
of 13 feet 8 inches, was made at the same end, wdiich has 
since shared the fate of its predecessor. The main piers and 
arches of this northern bridge are similar to those of tho 
southern bridge at Patti-Ghfiti, and need not, therefore, be 
described. Tho piers have the same curved projections up 
and down stream, and tlie same small arches above. Tho 
masonry of the central portion of the arches, however, must 
have been very inferior, as many of the arches have fallen 
down, althoixgh tlie roadway above is still intact, owing to 
tho strong adhesion of the splendid mortar grouting of 
which it is formed. The road-way is 32 feet 7 inches wide, 
■which is increased to 110 feet at the ends by the splay of 
the abutments. When complete with its two additions and 
abutments, this northern bridge was 1,008 feet in length. 

I cannot close my account of Narwar without mention- 
ing the curious fact that no gipsy ever enters the place but 
always makes a long detour of several miles to avoid it. The 
origin of this strange observance is attributed by the people 
to an occurrence which is even more strange. The story is 
variously related, hut the main points are the same in all the 
versions. Many centuries ago, when the fort was besieged, 
the Eaja wished to send a letter to Ms friends on the opposite 
hill by a rope -which had previously been stretched across the 
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vaUev, but tbe distance was so great that no one would 
venture to take the letter, although the Kaja offered half his 
kingdom as a reward. At length a Batni, or female gipsy, 
appeared before him and undertook to carry the letter across, 
provided the Raja swore before all the nobles that he would 
faithfully adhere to his promised gift of half the kingdom. 
The Raja took the required oath readily, and the gipsy at 
once began her perilous passage hand over hand across the 
rope After much toil she reached the opposite hill, and 
delivered the letter, when she again started on her return to 
the fort. She had already got about half-way across, when 
one of the nobles whispered to the Raja that, as the letter 
had been safely delivered, now was the time to save half his 
kingdom. The Raja took the treacherous hint and cut the 
rope when the poor gipsy fell headlong to the ground and 
was instantly killed. Since that time it is said that no gipsy 
has ever entered Narwar, but has always avoided the place 
by travelling some other road. A similar story is told of the 
last Raja of the first Sirmor dynasty, who is said to have lost 
his kingdom in A. D. 834 for his treachery to the Nairn, or 
female gipsy, who successfully passed from the old capital of 
Kdngra to the opposite hill by a rope over the Giri River, 
which was then in flood. As the people of the Himalayas 
are familiar from their youth with this mode of crossing their 
rivers I think that the stoiy must certainly have originated 
in a mountainous country, and I would, therefore, give the 
preference to Sirmor, although hi arwar is also a hilly 
country. It is possible, however, that the story may have 
been common property, as the Sirmor Rajas are said to have 
been Suraj-bansi Rajputs, the same as the KachhwAhas of 
Narwar. 

XV. HIMATGAEH. 

The small fort of Himatgarh is situated on an isolated 
rock about 100 feet in height at the southern mouth of the 
long Panidr Pass, which lies between Narwar and Gwalior. H 
is about 1,200 feet in length from north to south, but its 
breadth is not more than 250 feet in the widest part. It is 
approached by a steep zig-zag path on the west side, and the 
• rock is scarped allround. But it is too narrow to afford much 
i shelter, and its only water is contained in three small tanks, of 
; ; dry at tka thae of my visit, and the third 
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had 310 more than 5 feet, although it was covered over from the 
rays of the sun. Himatgarh is, therefore, a place of no strength 
or'importancoat the present time, although it was of sufficient 
consequence in the time of Sikandar Ludi to be besieged by 
the king in person. The name is variously written by the 
different authorities, but, from its position between Gwalior 
and Nainvar, there can be no doubt of its identity with 
Himatgarh. Abdul Kddir, of Budaon, wu-ites the, name 
JJdantgir.* Two different copies of Nilmat-ullah' have 
Tehcmhar^ and Amint-gar, while Berishta has Kanwantgarh, 
all of which I take to l3o simple corruptions of Simatgarh. 

According to Abdul Kadir, “in the year A. H. 913, on 
the a])pcarance of the star Canopus, Sultdu Sikandar marched 
towards the fort of Udantgir. ASiQ laid siege to it, and 
ultimately effected its reduction, though it was attended with 
great loss on his side. He put most of the infidel garrison 
to the sword, consigned the rest with their families to the 
fire, razed the temples, and erected large mosques on their 
ruins. A similar account is given hy Berishta, who relates 
that the king, in the year 912 A. H., despairing of reducing 
Gwalior, proceeded townrds the fort of Jlmvmanlgarli.% The 
place fell in a shoi't time, aird the Bdjput garrison was put 
to the sword, the temples were destroyed, and mosques 
ordered to be built in their stead.” NHmat-ullah adds a few 
more details ;§ “On his arrival at Hholpur the Sultan 
deta(!hed Inidd Khan and MTijahid Khan Eirmali in advance 
with 10,000 hoi’se and 100 elephants against Tehanhar. He 
himself followed. On the 3rd of the month of Rainazfln 
in 912 A. H., 22ncl January 1507 A. I)., he arrived at the 
place, and, encouraging a struggle of emulation hy splendid 
rewards, intrepid meii forced tlieir way in every direction 
into the fort, massacreing the infidel inhabitants, without 
lending an ear to supplications for mercy, and the Rajputs 
entered their own habitations and killed and destroyed their 
own families and children.” 

In these three accounts we have the same story of rabid 
intolerance and inhuman cruelty, which constantly disgraces 

# Sir II, Elliot’s Mialmmmadan Hktorkiit, hy BowboirI^j 229. 

f Thantan or Thangar. is a&id to lia?© been.tbe old name ol Banana. .Uh Muliamma- 
dan name of Sttltito-koi is now unknown. 

Z Briggft* Tmnslation, I, 58a „ ' , : : 
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the Muhammadan annals of India, related by the Muham- 
madan historians themselves. In Himatgarh the destruction 
of the Hindu temples was so complete that their very sites 
are now unknown, and I could not discover even a single 
fragment of a statue. A Eaja of Himatgarh is also men- 
tioned by I'erishta who was accused of having bribed Mujithid 
Khan to divert the king from attacking the place. As 
nothing is now known of these Kajas of Himatgarh, I pre- 
sume that the Eaja of Gwalior is intended, as Himatgarh was 
certainly one of the dependencies of Gwalior. In fact, one 
of the copies of Niamat-ullah calls him “ Eaja of Gwalior.” 
After the investment of Harwar in the following year, 
Himatgarh was used as a state prison in. which Sikandar 
confined his brother, the Prince Jalal Khan, and an influen- 
tial nobleman, named Shir Kh^n Lohani. Two years later 
an attempt was made to re-capture Himatgarh either by the 
Hindus, or by the friends of Prince Jalal Khan, when the 
king ordered Snlimdn Khan Pirmali to march to the aid of 
Husen l^han, the governor of the fort, who, it appears, was 
a converted Hindu, named Rai Diukar. It is very probable, 
therefore, that ho may have belonged to the family of the 
B/ajas of Gwalior, and, indeed, his name seems suspiciously 
like that of his contemporary Eai Mankat, who was a scion 
of the Tomara dvuastv of Gwalior. Sulimdn having excused 
himself, the king gave his appointment to Bhikan-Sliekh- 
zada, after which nothing more is related of the fate of 
Himatgarh. 


XVI. GWALIAE, OE GWALIOR. 

The great fortress of Gwalior is situated on a precipi- 
tous, flat-topped and isolated hill of sand-stone, which 
rises 300 feet above the town at the north end, hut only 
274 feet at tlie upper gate of the principal entrance. Tho 
hill is long and narrow ; its extreme length from north to 
south being one mile and three-quarters, while its breadth 
varies from 600 feet opposite the main entrance to 2,800 feet 
in tho middle opposite the great temple.* The walls are 
from 30 to 35 feet in height, and the rock immediately below 
thepi is steeply but irregularly scarped all round the hill. 
The long line of battlements which crowns the steep scarp 
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on tlio cast, is broken only by the lofty tovrcrs and fretted 
domes of the noble palace of Eaja MAn Sinh. On the oppo- 
site side, tho line of battlements is relieved by the dccj) 
recess of tlic Urwaiii valley, and by the z;ig-za^ and serrated 
parapets and loop-holed bastions which flunk the numerous 
gates of the two western entrances. At tho northern end, 
where the rock has been quarried for ages, the jagged masses 
of tho overhanging clilf seem ready to fall upou the city 
beneath tliem. To tlie south the hill is less lofiy, but llio 
rock has been steeply scarped, and is generally quite inacces- 
sible. Midway over all, torvors the giant form of a massive 
Ilimlu tem])le, grey with the moss of ages. Altogcjther, the 
fort of Gwalior forms one of the most picturesque views in 
Northern India. 

On the plain below lies the old city of Gwalior, en- 
circling the north end oi'tho fortress, and to the south, u])wards 
of one mile distant, lies the new city, or Lashkirr. When 
Daolat liao Siudhia obtained possession of Gwalior he pitched 
his camp on the open plain, to the south of the fort. As 
the camp remained, the tents soon disafipcarcd, and a now 
city rapidly sprang up, which still retains the name of 
Zuslikni', or “ tho camp,” to distinguish it from the old city 
of Gwalior.* Since the occupation of the Lashkar, the old 
city has been gradually decaying, and is now only oue-tliird 
of tho size of the new city. But the twv) togetluir still form 
one of the most populous cities in India. In .January ISJjU 
the old city, in its five muhallm, or “ wards,” coutainfid 
7,201 houses and 33,792 inhabitants, and the new city in its 
ciglit w’urds contained 27,209 houses and 308,252 inhabitants, 
making a total of 112, 011 people and 31,530 houses, or 
persons per house. For tliis information I am indebted to 
the courtesy of my kind friend, Maharao Dinkav Eao, wlio 
was for a long time the enlightened minister of tho Gwalior 
Durbar. 

Tho view from the fort is varied and extensive, hut, 
except during the rainy season when the surrounding hills 
are clothed in green, the general appearance of the country 
is monotonously brown and arid. T'o the north, on a clear 
day, can be seen the gigantic temple of Suhaniya, about 30 


• A similar case occurred in Biolly m'tb© time of ilia CartluigiiuanBi wliose coins. 
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miles distant, and still farther in the same direction the red 
hills of Dholpur. To the west, and within gun-shot, lies the 
long flat-topped sand-stone hill of Hanuman, with a basaltic 
peak at the north end, and a white-washed temple on its 
slope, which gives its name to the hill. Beyond, far as the 
eye can reach, nothing is seen hut range after range of low 
sand-stone hills. The conical peak of the Raipur hill towers 
over the low ranges on the south, and to the east the level 
plains, dotted with villages, stretch out of sight. 

The old city of Gwalior is a crowded mass of small 
flat-roofed stone houses. Hanking the city to the north, on 
a small conical hill, stands a curious old Path&,n archway, the 
remains of a tomb without name. To the east the dense 
mass of houses is intersected by the broad bed of the 
Smarna^riJesha or JSubanriJih rivulet, which being generally 
dry, forms one of the principal thoroughfares of the city, 
and is almost the only one passable by carts. Withia the 
lower gate stands the picturesque palace of the Gujarni 
Queen of Eaja Mtln Sinh, a stately quadrangle of stone, 
three storeys in height. Outside the gate is the Jamai Masjid 
with its gilt pinnacled domes and lofty minarets towering 
over the dwarf houses of the city. Beyond the Subanrikh, 
and just on the outskirts of the city, stands the noble tomb 
of Muhammad Ghaus, a saint who was much esteemed in 
the days of Baber and Akbar. The tomb is built entirely of 
stone, and is one of the best specimens of Muhammadan 
architecture of the early Mogul period. 

There are three main entrances to the fortress, — one on 
the east, and two on the west side. On the latter side there 
is also another gate leading from the TJrwdhi valley. This 
was the original and only entrance on the west side, until the 
capture of the place by the Muhammadans, when the 
Emperor Altamsh threw a massive wall across the mouth of 
the valley to secure the wells from aU future besiegers. At 
the southern end of the fort there is a small postern, called 
the jUlmil kUrU, or “latticed wicket," which leads from 
the foot of the precipice to the inside by a subterranean 
flight of steps cut in the rock. 

The grand entrance is that on the eastern side. Both 
the western entrances have been closed at different times 
lot long periods, hn^ the eastern entrance has always 
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I’omaluetl open. The original ascent was by numorotis flights 
of broad channelled steps, alternating with bits of paved level 
road, but within the last few years the stone steps have been 
removed, and there is now a continuous ramp or sloping road 
which is much easier than the old stops lioth for ascent and 
descent. The length of the ascent is 2,500 feet, or nearly 
half a mile, but the actual horizontal distance is 03 ily 1,092 
feet. The rise is, therefore, 1 foot in feet, or 13 feet 01- 
inches in 100 feet. William Mnch, who visited Gwalior in 
A. 1). 1610, states that the ascent from the town to the top 
of the rock is “jiear a mile.”* ** This exaggerated estimate 
of the distance shows the wearisomencss of the ascent hy 
the old flight of stejis. This entranc(i is protected 1:)y no less 
than six gates, which are named as follows : 1st, Alamrjtn 
JPaur ; 2w\., Bddalgarh, OT Ilindola Banr ; 3rd, AVnaVo?/, or 
Bdmor Baur ; 4th, Ganes JPaur ; 5th, Lalcuhmmi Baur ; 
and 6th, Udthiya Baur. 

The Alamgiri, or lowest gateway, was added hy Mola- 
mid Khan, the Governor of Gwalior, in A. 1). 1600, and 
named after the reigning Emperor, Anrangib-Alamgir. This 
gateway is of tlie plainest Muhammadan style, and the in- 
scription of Motamid Khan, which is on a soft sand-stono 
slab over the top of tlio arch, has been nearly ol)literatcd by 
the weather. The wooden gate was quite rott(n.i in 1814, 
when it was rcnew'ed by myself. Inside this gate there is a 
small court-yard, containing an open hall called the 
Imchheri, in wdiich the Muhammadan governors usually sat 
for the dispensation of justice. 

The JBddalgarli gate, which is the entrance to the lower 
outwork of Badalgarh, is said to have been named after 
JBddal, or Bddar Sink, tbe brother of Raja Kalyun Mall, and 
the xinclo of Raja M4n Sinh.t A large brazen bull was 
enshrined in this outwork, which, on the capture of Badal- 
garh by Ibrahim Ludi in A. D. 1518, wns carried off to 
Belhi and set up before the Bagdad gate of the city. The 
other, and the more common, name of this gate at the 


* Kerr’s (lolleetion of Toyages and Travels, YIIl., 284. 

f Sir Henry Elliot, in Ins Muliammadan Historians, p. 229, noto^ nMm tliat 

** was til© name of the oH fort at Agra,'^ This may be trno, but the BiVlalgarh which 
was siirreiidered to Ibrahim Ludi was the outworh of' Gwalior, which SSir Henry, in the 
same page,sliows to have been built by M&n Sinh, Haja of Gwalior# and to have been given 
lip by Ms son, BiitramUjit, 
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present day, is Paw?*, wMch is said to liave Leen 

derived from a mucli frequented Mndol, or “ swing,” that for- 
merly existed just outside the gate. The gateway itself, 
which is a very fine specimen of Hindu architecture, is of 
the same picturesque style as the Mmi-mandir, or palace of 
Raja Man ; and as tradition ascribes it to his uncle, I have 
no hesitation in assigning its erection to the reign of Kalyfin 
Mall, or of his son MS,n Sinh, that is, between A. H. 1479 
and 1516. An inscription on an iron plate nailed to the 
wooden gate records its renewal by Sayid Alam, the Gover- 
nor, on the 11th Ramzan 1058 A. H., or 24th September 
A. D. 1648, in the 22nd year of Shah Jaban, on which occa- 
sion, I presume, it received its new name of Shali-JaMni 
Baur. 

The Bhairon gate is attributed by the Bard Kharg Rai 
to Bhairon Pal, one of the earliest of the traditionary 
Kachliwilha Pvajas of Gwalior. The style of the gate is 
undoubtedly old, and I am therefore disposed to accept the 
tradition as corroborative of its antiquity. As it at present 
stands, liowever, I think that it cannot be older than the time 
of the first Musalmdns, as the small sloping towers on 
each side of the gateway are undoubtedly of the same style 
as that of the early Pathan architecture. Its other name of 
Bdnsor Paiir was derived from the occupation of the man 
to whose charge it was entrusted by the iMahratta rulers. 
Ho was a hansor, or “ bowyer,” or literally a bambu-splitter, 
and the people gradually got into the habit of calling the 
gate after the person whom they saw there daily seated at 
iris work. On one of the jambs of this gateway there is a 
short inscription dated in S. 1642, or A. D. 1485, just one 
year before the accession of M4n Sinh. 

The Ganes gate is said to have been erected by Raja 
Bmgar Sinh, who reigned from A. H. 1424 to 1464. Out- 
side of this gate, to the east, there is a small outwork, called 
the Khabutar-Khdna, or "pigeon-house,” a name of un- 
doubted Muhammadan origin. In the farther corner of the 
outwork there is a tank of 60 feet long 39 feet broad and 
25 feet deep, called the Ndr Sdgar, which was repaired and 
deepened by Motamid Khan in A. H. 1078, or A. D. 1667. 

new -name was probably derived from the title of 
; which would appear to haye been 
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Nilr-ud-din. On passing tlirongli tlie Ganns gate, and on ilie 
fight hand, tlu'vo is a stnall masjid built by Motamid Khan 
against tbo seavjiod roek, and just beyond it, and also 
abntling against tbo rock, tbore is a siiiall Hindu shrine 
dedieatt d to tbo bennit, GinUi-pd, after wliom the fortrc's.s 
received its name of G wdll-iUcar, or Gicdlidr, as it is now 
writ ten. Alight is kept constantly burning in the shrine, 
and iminedialely opposite to it fhoro is a small jdasb'red pillar 
which is thickly studded with projecting rece])!uclf's for 
lights. This ])iUar is called .Dip-tvdln, or the “ lam])-pi!lar,’' 
and its latn[»s arc lighted once a year on The anniversary of 
the first festival of Gwalipa. The original site of tlie shrine 
was on the s])ot where the small masjid now stands, hut the 
old shrine was destroyed hy the time-serving gov'ernor. 
Motamid Khan, to -{deasc his bigoted master Aarangzih, as 
recorded hy himself in the following inscription, which is 
still attached to the masjid : 

In the reijin of llie grc.'it Frinec Alnmgir, 

Like the full shining moon, the enlightener of the woihl, 

Traise ho to God that this happy ])lace 
Was hy Motamid Khan completed as an alms. 

It was the idol temple of the vih* Qwfdi, 

He made it a mogqno, like a mansion of Paradise. 

The Khan of enliuhteiicd heart, nay light itself lirom head to foot, 
Displayed the divine light, like that of niid-duy. 

He closed the idol temple : 

Kxehunalions rose from earth to heaven, 

M'hen the light ])ut far away the abode of darkness, 

Ilatif said “ light he blessed.” 

According to their numerical powers, the sum of the letters 
in the Itjjt three words, Kur-l)dd hakhir, “ light he blessed” 
amount lo 1075, which is the Hijra date of the overthrow of 
GwilipAs fane, equivalent to A. H. lOG-l. 

Before reaching the Lakshman gate there is a small 
temple cut out of the solid rock, which is known as the 
Chatur-bh4ji~mandar, or “ temple of the four-armed god.” 
Inside the temple, on the left hand, there is a long inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., dated in S. 933, or A. D. 870, which records 
a gift of land for the support of the temple by the paramount 
sov'creign, Bhoja Deva, who is specially called Gojxif/m- 
su'dniit or “ lord of Gwalior.”* There is a tradition preserved 

* Balnt Rujeudra Ml, in Bengal Asktie Bodety^ Journal, 1862, pp, 407-400, roads 
Q0pitgh4simm ; but tlie true n?admg k the eugrariBg of tlio inscription 

noar tlie end of the first line, where Biv4mi k distinoh 
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by Fazl Ali, wbicb attributes the erection of this gate to 
Lakshman P41, the 17th Prince in his list of the Kachhw^ha 
Eajas. He is called Lak§hini PAl in my anonymous manu- 
script, but neither of these names is found in Kharg Rai’s 
manuscript, nor in that of his copyist Badili Dds. As the 
gateway is undoubtedly old, I think it not improbable that it 
may have been so named by Vajra Ddma, the Kachhwdba 
conqueror of Gwalior, after his father Lakshmana, about 
A. D. 970. It is quite possible, however, that the name may 
have been derived from a later prince, Lakshmana Sinha, 
one of the 20 sons of Baja Vira Sinha Leva, the founder 
of the Tomara Dynasty of Gwalior. The eldest son, Virama 
Deva, succeeded to the throne of Gwalior in A. jO. 1402, 
and Lakshman Sinh became the Rao of Pah^r-garh, which 
still exists as a petty Ohiefship to the west of Gwalior. 
The gateway is certainly as old as the time of these princes, 
for the wooden gate itself bears a short inscription, No. XX., 
which is dated in S. 1622, or A. D. 1466, and as this record 
does not refer to . the gate but to a small rock-cut tank 
immediately on the right hand, the wooden gate itself is no 
doubt older, and the stone gateway may be, and probably is, 
very much older still. I am therefore strongly inclined to 
assign it to the time of Vajra Ddma in the end of the 10th 
century. Immediately opposite the tank there is a small 
Musalmdn tomb which is assigned to T4j Nizdm, one of 
the nobles of Ibrahim , Ludi, who was killed in the first 
unsuccessful assault on this gate in A. D. 1518. 

Above the Lakshman gate the way is level fig^g^pme 
distance, and the face of the rock on the righm^m'd is 
covered with small tablets and deep recesses Staining 
various sculptures, which are chiefly devoted to the worship 
of Mahlideva and the Lin gam. There are four groups of 
Mahddeva and Parvati seated, three figures of Ganesa, and 
two of the Bull Nandi, while the Lingams of all sizes 
amount to nearly fifty. But the principal sculpture, which 
is immediately opposite the gate, is a colossal groixp of the 
boar incarnation of Vishnu, 15| feet in height, which was 
purposely defaced with a chisel by the worshippers of Siva, 
and then concealed by the back wall of a large pillared recess 
for the enshrinement of a Lingam. Prom its position, 
immediately in front of the gate, I conclude that this is most 
pxolmbly bhe of the oldest sbulptures now existing at Gwalior, 
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Over the a large fi|||H|^HpRrelGphant, 

10 feet in l(mgtlf|i|||H tli^j||HH|pWie lower part of 
tlie body has been cu7HHn||^H^HPm(^y. This carious 
design is certainly origHlH||H|^SPixovelty of conception 
is completely niarred by its^HHpK^nt of taste and fitness.* 
Near the upper end of the npE there is a small group of 
a recumbent female and child. The mother is two feet long, 
and is represented lying on her right side with her head 
raised, and resting on her right arm. Eer left knee is bent, 
and her left hand is placed on the small figure of the child 
at her side. This is the usual conventional position in which 
Mdyd JDevi and her infant son, Buddha, are represented ; 
but in the total absence of any other specimens of Buddhist 
sculpture at Gwalior, it seems scarcely possible that this 
group can have been executed by the followers of Sakya 
Muni. I conclude, therefore, that it must belong to the 
Jains, and from its position amongst so many early Brah- 
manical sculptures, I think that it cannot be assigned to a 
later date than the 9th or 10th century, or somewhat prior 
to the probable period of the Saiva sculptures. 

The Hdthiya JPaur, or ‘'elephant gate,” as it now 
stands, was built by Baja Man Sinh, who reigned from A. D. 
1486 to 1516. The name was derived from the life-size 
statue of an elephant, which formerly stood immediately 
outside the gate. On its back there were two figures, namely, 
the mahaut or driver in front, and the Baja himself on 
the back of the animal. This group was seen by the 
Emperor Baber when he visited Gwalior in A. D. 1525, who 
des-m^s it as “ the perfect resemblance of an elephant.”t 
It is'® ^ ^tioned by Abul Eazl in A. D. 1596.$ It was seen, 
by thd Siglish traveller, Wm. Eineh, in April 1610, in the 
early part of the reign of Jahangir. Einch describes it as 
“a curious colossal figure of an elephant in stone” at the 
top gate.§ As I can find no further mention of this statue, 
I presume that it w'as appropriated by Muzafar Khan, who 
held the fortress for 19 j ears, from the accession of Shah 
dahan in A.. : D. 1628 to 1647. HiiAman, the Munshi of 


^ A sisaaikr mnopj over a -figure of Bifa k given "by Mrs. Speir, lo her Life in 
Ancient ijidia,” p. 373, from a drawing in Colonel Tod’e collection. 

t Memoirts by Erskine, p. 383, 

% Gladwin’s Ain Akbari, II., 38. 

§ Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, VIIL.^ . 284^. The name of IfdtM Faur 
mnst, howeyer, be much older, as there was a .stone-elepliaiit witb a driver on its back 
outside the upper gate in the' time of Dia Batula^ , French Translation, TIL, 194, 
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Motamia under 

Aurang’zib, had an. elephant 

ranlcT of the did so effectually 

upon a battle happening ^Hs^. house of Ludi that he 

was the principal cause IPthe Tietory, and for which the 
governor obtained the title of KMni J eMn. On this and 
other accounts he had a statue of this elephant carved in 
stable and set up at the north gate of the fort. I infer 
without much hesitation that this elephant must have been 
the original statue of Baja M&n, because HMman makes 
no mention of the latter, which I think he would have done 
had it existed in the time of Motamid Khan, as that bigoted 
governor would almost certainly have destroyed it when he 
pulled down the “ idol temple of the vile GwMi.”* In A. D. 
1648 the H4thiya gate was repaired by Sayid Alam, the 
new governor, and in 1840, when I first saw it, the wooden 
gate was still in fair order. This elephant gate- way forms 
part of the noble palace of Baja M&n Sinh, which is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture in Northern 
India. It is the uppermost gate- way of the eastern entrance ; 
but there is another gate- way inside the fort, which leads to 
the different palaces at the north end. It is called Hdwa 
Paur, or the “ windy gate,” because a pleasant breeze is 
nearly always Mowing through it. 

The north-west entrance, which consists of three gates, 
is called Phondha Paur from a small temple dedicated to 
Phondha Peva. Its first construction is ascribed by Bazl 
Ali to Dhandher P41, one of the early Kaohhwfihaxi^f^s, 
who is called Hhandhana by Badili D4s, and Gh^^fiana 
by Kharg Bai, A Dhandha PM is found in all of nay four 
lists, but no works are attributed to him. An inscription 
cut on the rock beside the temple of Dhandha Deva ascribes 
its construction to Raja Mfin Sinh in S. 1562, or A. D. 1496. 
But the date of S. 1606, or A . D. 1448, which is recorded on 
the rock in another part of this entrance, would seem to 
show that the gate- way was in use before the time of Man 
Sinh. A third short inscription on a slab of one of the 
jbf'the lower outwork, is dated A§a^ ashicmi 

QT; A, p. 1506. This entrance was^ therefore, in, common use 
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during tlie re%n of M&n Sinli, and to him I am dispM 

to assign the construction of the lower outwork, wtSB 
contains the temple of Dhondiha Deva. As the outer 
also IS adorned by two stone lions in graceful pillared niches 
similar to those of the elephant gate, I think that its restora- 
tion, if not its original erection, may be confidently attributed 
to Eaja Man Sinh,. This entrance was generally kept closed 
under the Muhammadan rule, as the state prisoners were con- 
lined in its upper outwork. The ceUs, which still exist, are 
called mo-ehohi, or the " nine cells.” They vary from 16 to 26 
leet in height, and are lighted as well as ventilated by small 
openings near the roofs. This entrance was also kept 
closed during the Mahratta rule when, three gates being 
carefully walled up*, it remained shut during the 13 years of 
British occupancy, from 1841 to 1867, but since the- re- 
occupation in 1858, the Dhondha entrance has again been 
opened for the convenience of the garrison. During the 
long, period of ita closure, the names of the separate gates 
have been forgotten, and the general name of Dhondha is 
now applied te them alL 

The south-western entrance is caled Ghargarj :Paur. 
It takes its name ^om a tank cut out of the solid rock which 
was called ^ Ghargarj BaoH, or " well of gurgling water,” 


from the gurgling plash of the falling water as it percolated 
through the upper rocks,^ This tank is a very lai^M exca- 


vation, being 49 feet long and 24 broad, but it is now quite 
dry. The entrance had five gates, all of which 

have long been closed. The two upper gate-ways were 
breached by General White in 1805, from batteries erected 
on the opposite hEl of Hanum^n, which is exactlv 6,000 
feet distance from the wall of the fort. The uppermost 
gate- way has since been carefully walled up, but the second 
pte-way is a complete ruin. The outer-gate was also 
breapedby General White, but it is now walled up. The 
mid^e gate-way is of the same style as the middle gate of 
the Dhondha Paur. It has the same lisclit pillared niches. 
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l^res sculptured on the face of the rock. The uppermost 
^p,rc is Ganesa, the middle one a four-armed female, and 
ffe lowest a two-armed female. The names of the separate 
gates haye long since been forgotten, and the entrance is 
now known by the general name of Q-hargarj Patir. But 
though the names of the gates have been forgotten, there 
is one name attached to this entrance, that of l?o]3hani, 
which the Mahrattas still repeat, and which the British will 
ever hold in remembrance for successful daring. Major 
Popham commanded the force which invested Gwalior in 
1780. Under his orders the fort was escakded by two 
companies, led by a very dashing officer, Captain Bruce, the 
brother of the traveller. The point of escalade was in, 
one of the re-entering angles of the wall close to the 
G-hargarJ gate. It is said that the spot was pointed out to 
Popham by a cow-herd, and that the whole of the attacking 
party wore supplied with grass shoes to prevent them from 
slipping on the ledges of rock. There is a story also that 
the cost of these grass shoes was deducted from Popham ’s 
pay when he was about to leave India as a Major-General, 
nearly a quarter of a century aftemmrds. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior has always been con- 
sidered one of the most impregnable fortress^ in Upper 
India. In the beginning of the eleventh century the Baja 
prudently made his submission to Mahmud of Ghazni ; hut 
the opinion of Mahmud’s companions is no doubt truly 
expressed by, Abu BilAn, when he describes Gw41ior and 
KMinjar as two of the strongest places in the country. 
Gwalior fully maintained this reputation when, it stood a 
12 months’ siege against the Emperor ; Altamsh' in A. D. 
1282. Still later, after it had fallen into, .the hands of the 
Hindus, it baffled ail the efforts of the Umperors of Delhi 
during the whole of the fifteenth century, and was only taken 
in A. D. 1618 after a siege of two years. On the east side 
it. is quite impregnable if properly defended ; hut on the 
ysci^t side there are several weak points in the different re- 

entering angles, which would invite the attack of a hold 
Bofh ) 0 f, the, attacks planned fiy-'Britisli/.oom- 
directed successfully agqinst these weak 
on.' the west side- The first was the dashing escalade 
made by Major Popham in 1780, the second was the regular 
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Ghargarj gateway ; but tlie fort has been taken a third time 
by British troops in a manner as hold and as dashing as the 
escalade of Popham. Early on the morning of the 19th 
of June 1858 a party of the 26th Bombay Native Infantry, 
under the command of Lieutenants Eose and Walter, “ crept 
up the rock, burst open the main gateway of the fort, and 
taking the enemy by surprize, forced an entrance through 
an archway* connected by a narrow street with the in- 
terior defences. Here they had to entertain a fierce hand 
to hand encounter with the garrison, urged to desperation 
by the knowledge that they had no retreat.” Thus, by a 
lucky surprize, was gained the rock of Gwalior, which Sir 
Hugh Eose justly calls ” one of- the most important and 
strongest fortresses in India.” But the success was dearly 
purchased with the loss of the gallant leader. Lieutenant 
Eose, who fell in the narrow street leading from the Hathiya 
I^aur, or elephant gate, to the Sdwa Faur, or wdndy gate. 

As a place of defence, Gwalior is superior to most of 
the other fortresses of Northern India — in the possession of* 
an unfailing supply of water. Both KManjar and Ajaygarh 
have been obliged to surrender by the drying up of their 
tanks ; but the tanks and wells of Gwalior have never yet 
failed, and its fortress has only been gainedseither by assault 
or by capitulation. Several of the tanks are of considerable 
size, and some of them are no doubt as old as the fortress 
itself. They may be divided into three distinct classes ac- 
cording to their construction, and may be designated as 
tanks, cisterns, and baoris. The tanks are as usual large 
open excavations in the solid rock, which are supplied entirely 
by rain water during the monsoon. The cisterns are cut in 
the side of the cliff between the different gate- ways. The 
upper mass of rock is supported on pillars, and there is 
usually only a single small entrance. The baoris are large 
wells, with flights of steps down to the water’s edge. There 
is only one of these in the upper part of the fortress, but 
tfiefe are several of them in the TJrwdhi outwork, which are 
'pbpularly known as the Ath-Ma, No-iaori, or “ eight wells 
and nine baoris.” The water in these last is always sweet 
and wholesome, and is now the only good drinking water in 
the fortress. The water in the cisterttfwhich is filtered from 

' ' V » Tie H^wa I’aur, or ‘‘'windj- gate^;” goe Plate LXXXVII. 
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The oldest of the tanks is most probably the 
Kimdt or “ reserToir of the sun,’^ which I think may be 
assigned to the reign of Raja Pasnpati, about 276 td 300 
A. D. The temple of the sun, which was built in his timej 
no longer exists, but as the oldest of the Gwalior inscriptions 
No. I, records that the temple was dedicated in the month 
of Kdrtik, I infer without much hesitation that it must have 
stood on the bank of the Suraj Kund, where an nnnnal fair 
is stiU held on the first Sunday of Kdrtik, The tank is 360 
feet in length by 180 in breadth, but the depth is variable 
as the bottom is very uneven. The deepest part is at the 
south end, where the water rarely dries up. A Hindu 
Bavragi formerly lived on the edge of the tank, where he 
kept a perpetual fire burning, at which, as he gravely 
asserted, Suraj P41, the founder of Gwalior, used to light his 
hooka. This fire was most probably the sole relic of the old 
temple of the sun, which I conclude must have been 
destroyed at a very early date, as it is not mentioned in any 
of the local histories. The tank, however, is noted by all as 
the work of Suraj Pal, the first Raja of Gwalior in S. 332, 
or A. H. 275, which is within a few years of the- date already 
assigned to the temple. I postpone the discussion of this 
local date unto. I come to the history of the foundation of 
fortress itself, and of Suraj P41, its reputed founder. 

The Trikonia T41 is a small deen triansrular tank cut in 
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tanlc is said attached to 

thfira, the erection of which is attributei^PW^HBBi^to, 
one of the early Kaohhwiiba Eajas. The northern point 
of the fort is still called Jayavdi-thora, and there still exists 
a small pillared arcade, which may have formed part 
of the court-yard of the temple, although it is pro- 
bably not older than the reign of Virama Beva, who reigned 
from A. D. 1400 to 1419. Inside the arcade there are two 
inscribed tablets, of which one gives the name of the Tomara 
Eaja Virama, and the other the date of S. 1465, or A. B. 
1408, in the middle of Virama’s reign. 

The Johara Talao is situated in the north end of the 
fort, immediately in front of Shah Jahan’s palace. It is 200 
feet square, and from 6 to 8 feet in depth at the end of the 
seasonal rains. It is said to owe its name to the Johar, or 
great sacrifice of all the females of the garrison, which was 
performed when the fortress was captured by Altamshin 
A. B. 1232. It was repaired by Motamid Khan, when, 
according to Hiraman Munshi, it was “ enclosed with a wall 
firmly built with brick and mortar so that not a drop of its 
water was lost.” The brick walls still remain in good order, 
but the coating of stucco has disappeared in so many places 
that the water now escapes too freely through the porous 
sand-stone rock, and the tank consequently becomes dry 
almost every year. 

The Sas-bdhu tank is so called from its vicinity to the 
two temples which are now only known as the Sds-hahu, or 
the “mother-in-law and daughter-in-law.” It is 250 feet 
long and 150 feet broad, and from 15 to 18 feet deep, but it 
fe usaally dry, aslts stucco facing has all disappeared, and 
the rain-water rarely lasts for more than a few days. There 
i^ a rough stone pillar standing in the centre of the tank, 
but it is without inscription, and as there is no tradition 
attached to the tank, it is impossible to say when it may have 
been excavated, I infer, however, from the loss of its name, 
that the tank must be several centuries old, otherwise it 
would almost certainly have been mentioned by Kharg Eai, 
and the other annalists, 

The Mdn Sarwar tank is situated on the western side 
of the fort, near the Brwlhi, gate- way. It is said to have 
been excavated by Ka|a ,M^n Siah, after whom it is named. 
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Hit western side, where it is partly 

i5uiI®5pSWPB| to fissures in the rock, and the want of 
stuccoTit no longer retains water except for a short time 
during the seasonal rains. 

The Bdni Tdl and Chedi Tdl, as their names import, 
are said to have been excavated by the queen of Raja Min 
Siuh and her slave girl about A. D. 1500. They are situ- 
ated close together at the south end of the fort, and are con- 
nected by a subterranean passage cut in the rock. Accord- 
ing to a well-known tradition, which is also mentioned by 
Tcizl Ali as early as the reign of Shah Jahan, the slave girl’s 
tank always remained dry in spite of every contrivance that 
could be devised, until the happy thought occurred of cut- 
ting a secret passage to the Rani’s tank. At the present day 
this passage is always visible at the low-water level in the 
dry season, but it is probable that, when first excavated and 
freshly stuccoed, these tanks may have retained their water 
at a higher level. They are about the same size, 80 by 60 
feet, and are surrounded by buildings which are now in 
ruins. 

To the south of the main entrance there is a large 
round baori, about 20 feet in diameter, with steps down to the 
water’s edge. This baori is attached to a large pillared build- 
ing which was erected in the time of the Emperor Baber, 
but as it is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions on the 
building, I conclude that it must be of earlier date. 

The Gangola Talao is situated in the middle of the fort 
at the south end of the BMa Idla, - and nearly opposite 
the Teli Mcmdir. It is 200 feet ’sqUare,..and of irregular 
depth, but during my residence of five years at Gwalior, it 
always had a considerable depth of water on the south side, even 
, in the driest season. In one year, on the 21st of June, just 
before the setting in of the seasonal rains, I measured 13 
feet of water on the south side. There is no tradition re- 
‘i; the excavation of this tank; but as the name is- a 
I presume that the inscription of the time of 
which was formerly attached to a small pillared 
building Qu its hank, must have referred only to 'its repair. 

< Tb^ i^scriptioawas dated in A. H. 1023, and in ^mvat 1671, 
both equivalent to A. B. 1614, hut-it has disappeared since 
.4353^ and ^ as my old oopj^^bf.lt been 
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jbiislaid, I am raaMe to state tine purport of the record. ^ It 
was missing in 1860 when I enquired for it, and when I visit- 
ed Gwalior during the present year, I could not learn what 
had become of it. 

The Kaiora t'alao derives its name from its round shape, 
which is like that of a katora, or shallow -circular bowl. It 
is 160 feet in diameter and 23 feet deep ; but it frequently 
dries up, as the conduits, which formerly supplied it with 
rain water, have become closed with rubbish, so that it is 
never more than half filled at the present day. It is sur- 
rounded by a circular arcade, and was always a favourite 
resort of the soldiers of the garrison. It is situated to the 

I t of the Gangola Talao, and close to the wall of the fort 
rlooking the IJrwahi Valley. Its ago is unknowm. 

, The JEk-kJimtha Talao ^ or “one pillar tank,’*^ is so 
bed from a stone pillar standing in the middle of it. It 
bo feet long and 80 feet broad, with rooms on three sides. 

P situated a little to the north of the Katora Talao, and 
K to the western wall of the fort. Its date is unknown, 
fit is most probably old. 

The DhoU Tal^ or “washerman’s tank,” is situated 
at the south end of the fort near the Rani and Ohedi re- 
servoirs. It is the largest of all the Gwalior tanks, being 
nearly 400 feet long by 200 feet broad; but it is very shal- 
low, and consequently dries up every year. 

The N4ri Sdgar is situated in the south-east corner of 
the Kbabutar-Khana outwork. It is ^ 60 feet long, 39 feet 
broad, and 25 feet deep. It was repaird by Motamid Khan 
’ about A. D. 1687 under its present name, which I believe to 
have been derived from the governor’s title of Nur-ud-din. 

The Gnjari Baori is a small deep tank, with steps do\ra 
to the water’s edge about 80 feet long by 30 feet It 

is situated at the foot of the cliff in the Gujari Mahal o'U-t- 
work. The Bhondha Baori is situated in the outwork ot 
the Rhondha Reva Gate. It is about 30 feet long by 15 feet 
broad and 40 deep. On the 5th of April, in one year, 1 
measured a depth of 30 feet of water, but the water is unfit 
to drink, and is only used for ablution when the Jokara lat 
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for hot and cold water, but these hav^k|«|S|8||^MUSed 
and are now out of repair. in 

some of these bath-rooms, but ■HHpPpHBfflroELof the 
large rooms is concealed under nuliWusTOats of white-wash. 
Its exterior is very plain, from which I infer that it w'as 
originally covered with painted stucco. Its extreme dimen- 
sions are 200 feet in length 'by 35 feet in breadth.* 

The Jfdw Mandir, or palace of Baja M&n Sinh, is one 
of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture that I have 
seen. Its position on the edge of the eastern cliff, where it 
forms the main wall of the fortress, is very noble and com- 
manding, as it is seen from nearly every part of the old 
town, and is the most striding and picturesque object on 
approaching the place from the east. The Mhn Mandir con- 
sists of two distinct blocks of building, of which one is the 
palace proper in which the Kaja himself resided, and the 
other is the entrance square for the accommodation of the 
attendants. This palace is also called Qhit Mandir, or “ the 
painted palace,” which I believed to have been the original 
name given to it by Man Sinh, as the whole of the buildin 
was once profusely decorated with glazed tiles of varm 
colours. The exterior dimensions of the whole buildi' 

300 feet by_ 160 feet, of which the royal apartmen^^^^^ 
just one-third, or 160 feet by 100 feet ; the mai^|^^^Rfm 
palace consist of two storeys, but on the eas^j^BH^ver- 
hanging the cliff, there are two storeys oIBH^ground 
apartments which are open only on that sidei^The lower 
rooms are always cool, even in the hottest weather, but from 
long disuse they have become filled with bats, and are conse- 
quently quite uninhabitable. The vast expanse of the eastern 
face, which is 300 feet in length and 100 feet in height, 
is relieved at regular intervals by fine massive round towers, 
surmounted by open domed cupolas, and connected at top by 
a battlement of open lattice work of a singularly beautiful 
and novel design. The southern face, which is 160 feet in 
length and 60 feet in height, has three of these round 
towers connected by a battlement of the same pleasing and 
effective pattern. Between each pair of towers the line of 
battlement is broken by a small square domed turret, which 
is supported on two massive brackets projecting beyond the 
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MWiaj^Tlie nortliern and western sides were 
HHHnHi manner, but nearly tbe whole of 
fallen down, which has utterly 
palace from the inside of the 

fort.* 

The palace of M^n Sinh was visited by the Emperor 
Baber in A. D. 1527, or about twenty years after its comple- 
tion. His description as usual is both vivid an&accurate, 
and as it refers to some details which no longer exist, 1 will 
quote his account at some length. Baber was then ill, but 
so great was his curiosity that, in spite of his sickness, he 
relates how he “ went over all the palaces of Mi.n Sinh and 
Vikram^jit. They are singularly beautiful palaces, though 
built in different patches and without regular plan. ^ They 
are wholly of hewn stone. The palace of M&n Sinh is 
more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other B/ajas, 
One part of the wall of Mlin Sinh’s palace fronts the east, 
and this portion of it is more highly adorned than the rest. 
It may be about 40 or 60 gaz (from 80 to 100 feet) in height, 

S )f hewn stone. Its front is overlaid with 
Che buildings are in many parts four storeys 
two lower floors are very dark, but after 
in them you can see distinctly enough. _ I 
lem taking a light with me. In one divi- 
lace there is a building With five domes, and 
m a number of smaller domes; the small 
, domes are one on each side of the greater according to the 
custom of 'Hindustan. The five large domes are covered 
with plates of copper gilt. The outside of the walls they 
have inlaid with green painted tiles. All around they have 
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second storey are tlie sitting ap last-mentioned. 

these apartments, as well HindusUn 

Though they have had al d ^ uncomfortable 

bestowed upon them, yet they aio 

places.”* 

this -count 

covered with plates of S\ ,, ^^rhite stucco, 

front of the palace was f .i^ea by careful esamin- 
Both of these statements I ^ l^een inferred as 

ation. but, although the former^^^^^^^^^ 

being highly probable, I ,, ^^^d my attention not 

have%scaped my nokce a toge^^^^ hah^^J^ 

been drawn to it , in many of the deeper parts of 

the plaster are still '^3s are still adhering in 

the mouldings, and ^cn » 1^^ fortunate for the 

some of the more s^^te d of^® 

appearance of tlie ^ ^ whole front of the 

stucco has long ago failo , of the light-coloured sand- 

pslaoe of the fine ‘“L “L™ „Sitiencd by Baber 

Stone of Gwalior. J size, hut the leaves 

still exist, ihoy are m regularly disposed 

„ade of bright gre» !, J * J offei is, eouse- 

on each J^al. The diamond patterns m blue 

?sr »d the “e “g narrow lines of the same colour, are. 
however, both effective and pleasing. 

The interior of the 81^31^0^^^^ courts, 

groups of small gg-^are and the inner one 37 

Ihe first court IS on y 33 feet s^^^^ „,,ter 

feet 20^i feet hut to the north and south the 

court IS 33 feet by leer, out ^ 

two open pillared rooms 

of the manv of them dark and unventi- 

others are all small, feotb of these 
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S 5Tand on a . much larger scale m . a fane hall at 

f ^Uemoirs hj ErisMli*?, p* 88*1). * _ . 
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Govardliaa. Tlie section oi tnis rooi lorms ^ ~ 

Sa°-on, each side being made of a single stone. 
tber&ore, a flat-topped arcb formed of one horizontal and 
two slopins stones. One of these arches is placed as a iib 

eac^Jair of pilta of the .yea hall, and the mterv^- 
inff spaces are covered by large flat slabs resting on the iib . 
This mode of construction is certainly weak when compared 
with that of the common radiating arch ; but 
novel form of roof, and is both quickly and cheaply 

executed. 

The Tlhrama Mandir; or palace of Baja Yikram^ditya, 
is situated between the other two palaces of Raja Karan ana 
Raia M&n, which it connects together by several long and 
narrow galleries concealed in the thickness of the wails. 
These galleries form the “ secret passage” mentioned by 
Baber, which is not at “ all visible from without, and even 
within the palace no entrance to it is seen.”* As the 
Emperor afterwards remarks, “it is a very singular road, 
as the total length of all these galleries in both palaces is 
no less than 1,210 feet. I have entered this secret passap 

ITI tTift amitll-’WftSt COrilG^ 
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M4n Sink’s palace. The roof ot 
■ular Hindu dome, supported 
from the pillars 

^ Internally, the 

formed hy the intersections 
■ * L, hut the walls 
to present the appear- 
The top is (luite 


hrm. The hall is 30 feet square 
size of the largest room in --- 
[■1113 fine apartment is a sin 
on eight curved ribs, of winch 
and four from the angles of the buildin„ 
ton of the dome is a flat square 1-- . 

olhlie vibs. Externally the dome is Mtjeen 
are earned up perpendioularb “ “ f - , 

ance of a common governor had^erected an 

flat, and in the time of dtiins-TOom 

awning, or "P erection of this curious 

to catch the breeze. as shortly prior to 

A^'h'iSIO inlhich year VikramMitya succeeded to the 

euceesstul IZ VS?1 Us short 

S^a'onrySethe^ 

krmtt„“ v:fbtn :|c.ed the lile- 

time of his father, Mhn Sink, or shortly before A. D. 1516. 

^ The Gmarni Mandir, or Gvjari Mahal, ft is now 
more usually called, was built during the same regn by tl^e 

SSKt low- Jt^/Sesfrtt "hi s 
iro"™|h. B ‘itt 

olm fcpt in breadth, and is two storeys m heigat. it i!» 

St euSelT U hewn stoue, but it is now much rmned. 
exeSng the north-east face, which is plain m™"?' 

excepi B . worthy of notice, as the build- 

i^^coSsts entirely of small rooms which are badly lighted 
and without ornament. 

The two Muhammadan palaces require hit a short 
notice as they are built entirely of rubble storl? plastered, 

and are consequently quite plain and of 

eyer Ts ™Sens Ji Lhiteoture* t*ll^’“iTh 

or Makal is an oblong quadrangle, 290 ^ 

rar=mf,11 rooms on three .sides. The m 







relerVoir attached to any of 
duoh, as xt IS the only that xvas 

hese pa J^e , ^ Taeyond all doubt by another 

Bade by Shii . P ^ Jahangir was 

datenaent f s Mr Mandi^^ and to erect in its 

nivised jfJ J ^ Tt^js palace was the favourite 

place the ® Shah’s son and successor, Islam Shah., 

So — r«ed“ Gw^o. although le is buned at 
Sasar4m in the mausoleum of his father. 

The ShaJtifahdni Mmdir, 

must have be4 built during the reign of Shah Jahan. But 
a<i kirltman mentions that Hum&yun had also a palace 
in the fort which commanded “an extensive prospect, I ^o^- 
clude that this site must have been occupied originally ^ y 
le Hu^n Mandir, as ;t commands a “^ore extens^e 
vip-w than anv other position in the fortress. The Shah 
jahani Mandir^ is situated at the ^ 

fort on a precipitous cliff overhanging the old city, it is 

an oblSi- qLdringle, 320 feet by 170 feet, of which the 
SSe%Toms occupy the northern face. The largest 

Srtment is only 31 feet by 16, which is even smaller than 

the best rooms of tbe Hindu palaces. Brom these observa- 
tions ffvdU be seen that the chief points of difference between 
tiie Su and Muhammadan buildings are not confined to 

the ^?lt but extend also to the materials and mode of con- 

structiL Tbe Hindu palaces are built entirely of squaiecl 
axe elosW fitted witbout 

rto“nes“™S MeTVheld'togeftex by a 
erSo'od strono- lime. Tbe Hindu toofs are mostly flat, being 
tS of beams and stone slabs wffhout mortar while 
tbe Muhammadan roofs axe nearly all domes of the usual 


The temples of Gwalior were fortunate in escaping 
nous infleraace of the bigoted Sikandax Ludi. 
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forts of Himatgarh, Narwar, and Mandrel, liad each suc- 
cumbed to this zealous fanatic, wlio bad destroyed all tbeir 
temples with an unsparing hand to raise up mosques in their 
stead. The stronger fortress of Gwalior would most probably 
have shared the same fate, vrhen “ in the year 923 A. D., the 
king summoned all the distant nobles to Agra wdth a deter- 
mination to reduce Gwalior,” had not death stopped him in 
the midst of his preparation. The fort was taken in the 
following year by his son and successoi', Ibrahim Lucii, but 
this prince was too much occupied with the disaffection of 
his brothers and the insurrections of his nobles, to waste his 
time like Sikandar in the profitless amusement of wanton 
destruction. Thus many of the old Hindu temples, and, 
perhaps, also the noble palace of Mdn Sinh, narrowly 
escaped destruction to become the admiration of succeeding 
ages, — of the Emperor Baber in 1635, of the English 
merchant, William Einch, in 1610, of the Missionary 
Tiffenthaler in 1750, and of our own countrymen in the 
present century. There are only five of the old temples now 
standing ; but, having been desecrated by the Muhammadans, 
they are no longer used as places of worship. There are, 
however, several ruined temples that are still visited at stated 
seasons. But the whole number of shrines, both standing 
and ruined, is not more than 11, which will be described in 
the following order : 1, Stmja i)eva ; 2, Gtcdlipd ; 3, Cha- 

ttirbht0 ; 4, Jayanti-thora ; 5, Teli-Mandir ; 6, Sds-bdJm, 
lai’ge; 7, Sds-hdhu, small; 8, Jain Temjgle ; 9, MdtaDevi; 
10, Dhondha Deva ; 11, Mahd Dem. 

The site of the temple of Si( 7 'ya Deva, or the Sun, which 
W'as built by the minister of Baja Pasupati about A. I). 300, 
must almost certainly have been on the bank of the Suraj 
Kund. On this spot the sacred fire dedicated to the sun is 
still kept burning, and here an annual fair is held in honour 
of the sun, on the first Sunday in the month of Kdrtilc, 
which is the very month in which the temple was originally 
consecrated, as recorded in the Gwalior inscription. No. I. of 
the Minister of Baja Pasupati.* I have already suggested 
that this temple was most probably destroyed by the Emperor 
Altamsh, when he captured the fort in A. D. 1232. This 


^ See Abstract Translation by Babu lUieiidra Lai in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 
1801, p, 267, 
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suggestion is supported by tlie statement of Baber that 
Altarasb built a grand mosque close to the lofty idol temple 
udiicb stood to tbe west of the great tank. This idol 
temple is undou.btedly the Teii Mandir, as Baber afterwards 
describes it as the highest building in the fort,” and con- 
sequently the tank to the east of it must be the G angola 
Talao. As this tank is only 700 feet from the Suraj Kund, 

I conclude that the grand mosque of Altamsh must have 
stood on the high open ground between the two tanks, which 
w^as afterwards selected by the Mahrattas as the best position 
for their Bala Kila, or citadel. But as the erection of a 
mosque by a Muhammadan conqueror always implies the 
preyious destruction of a Hindu temple, I infer that the 
neighbouring temple of the sun must hare been pulled 
down by Altamsh, partly as an easy means of acquiring 
religious merit, and partly as a cheap means of obtaining 
read^y-cut stones for the construction of his mosque. The 
remains of the mosque are said to have been removed by 
Baptiste to furnish materials for the walls of the citadel. 
I think also that the position -in w’bich the inscription rras 
discovered affords another proof that the temple must have 
been on, or near, the Suraj Kund, as well as a strong 
presumption that the temple must have been destroyed 
by Altamsh. I found the inscription built into the wall 
of the fort close to the IJrwhhi gate, which is only a 
short distance to the west of the Suraj Kund. Now, 
wm know from the Gwalior annalists that Altamsh made his 
successful assault by the TJrw^M gate, and that he afterwards 
strengthened this point with additional works. It is almost 
certain, therefore, that this part of the wall, in which I found 
not only No. I. inscription, but also a second temple inscrip- 
tion, No. VIIl., must have been built by Altamsh, and conse- 
quently that the two temples of the sun and Mahhdeva, to 
which these inscriptions belonged, must have been destroyed 
by tbe same sovereign. 

The sbrine of Qwdlipd is dedicated to the Siddh Gwdli, 
or Qwdlipd, after whom the fortress received its name of 
Giodlidtoar, or Giodliar. The original shrine, which is said 
to have been as old as the fortress itself, was destroyed in. 
A. H. 1075, or A. D. 1664, by Motamid Khan, who calls it 
ButlcMtia Gwdli, or the “ idol temple of Gwali.” The shrine 
could not, however, have been a large one, as the position 
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against the cliff, between the Ganes and Bhairon gates, is 
very confined. The present shrine is a small sqnare open 
eu 2 )ola on four pillars, in w'hich a light was kept perpetually 
burning. Immediately opposite to it there was formerly a 
small stout pillar called Dipwdla, or the “lamp-pillar,” 
with 30 or 40 projections for lights, which were illuminated 
only on stated occasions. At the time of my last visit in 
January 1865, the lamp of Gwili was extinguished, and his 
illumination pillar had altogether disappeared. 

The Chakirhhuj temple is excavated from the solid rock 
close to the Lakshman gate of the eastern entrance. It is 
of small size, only 12 feet square, with a portico in front, 
10 feet by 9, which is supported on 4 pillars. The interior 
is quite plain, but the exterior is broken into bold project- 
ing mouldings with rows of figures in the recesses. The 
roof is a low pyramid divided into small steps, and is so like 
the roof of the rock-cut Brahmanical temple at Dhamnar 
that it is almost certain the two temples must be of the 
same age. Luckily the Gwalior temple possesses an inscrip- 
tion, No. IV., which fixes the date of its excavation to the 
year S. 933, or A. D. 876. A translation of this inscription 
has been given by Babu Eijendra Mittra, from which it 
would appear that the temple was then devoted to the 
worship of Mudra, Riidr&ni, Rmhndsa, and the nine Dur- 
ffas.* There is, however, no trace of any figures of these 
deities. On the contrary all the existing figures, both 
inside and outside the temple, refer to the worship of 
Vishnu. Thus there are two figures of Vishnu himself 
armed with the discus, one figure of the Varaha AvatUr, 
and another of the goddess Lakshmi with four arms, holding 
both the discus and the lotus. As, how'ever, the inscription 
opens with an invocation to Vishnu, I presume that the 
present name of the temple, ChaturbJmJ Mcmdir, or “shrine 
of the four-armed god,” refers to Vishnu himself, whose 
statue with four arms, holding the well-known shell and 
discus, is still to be found inside. 

The temple of Jaymti-ihora is said by the analysts to 
have been destroyed by the Emperor Altamsh, after the 
capture of Gwalior in A. D. 1232. Its position is preserved 


^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1832, p, 398. 
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bv its name, whicli is still attached to the most iior^hem 
noint of the fort, where there is a deep rock-cut 5aop, which 
Fs most probably old, and some pillared arcades, which, from 

fte stScriJaon^ recorded Uide wuld 

te earlier than the reign of Virama Dera, from A. D. 1400 

to I4!l9* ^ !• J 

The Teli Mandir is the loftiest building m Gwalior, an 

as it is situated on high ground near f ® 

it forms the most conspicuous object in the view on every 
side of the fortress. The real name of the temple is lost, 
its present name being derived from the teU, or oil dealer,^ 
at whose expense it was built. The design of the temple is 
similar to that of many shrines in Southern India. In plan 
it is a square of 60 feet with a projecting portico of 11 ^et 
a the eastern side. The sides slope rapidly upwards to a 


heig-ht of 80 feet, where the buildmg terminates m a hori- 
zontal ridge about 30 feet in length. Externally, it is divided 
bv the character of its ornamentation into two distinct 
portions, -that of the lower half consists chiefly of numerous 
niches with lofty massive pinnacles^ while that oi the upper 
half consists of broad horizontal bands of moulding, some plain 
and some flowered, broken only by two lines of small square- 
headed niches near the top of the building, .-he original 
doorway of this temple is the loftiest that I have yet seen 
in any Hindu building. It reaches up to the lowest band of 
the horizontal mouldings, and cannot, therefore, be less than 
35 feet in height, or about three and-a-ha,lf times its width. 
Over the centre of the door-way there is a figure of the 
eao“le Garuda, which shows that the temple must have been 
dedicated originally to Vishnu. But a later door-way has 
been added, which is only 6 feet in width, and about 20 feet 
in height, with the figure of Ganesa sculptured over it.* 
This proves that the followers of Siva must have adapted the 
old Vaishnava temple to their worship, which is proved by 
the actual presence of the hingam and the bull Nand%. 
There is nothing, however, to show at what time this change 
may have taken place ; but I think it not improbable that 
the original Vaishnava temple may have been desecrated 
by the Muhammadan conquerors under Altamsh, and after- 
ward restored as a Saiva temple during the long sway of the 



‘ See Hate XC. for a plan of tomple. The jauihs of the doorway added hy the 
dppeworSiva aie,^wn1;^.'4tol»:a^e. ^ . 
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Tomara B ajas in tlie fifteentli century. Tlie short inscriptions 
Nos. XI., ‘k.ll., and XIII., which are partly chiselled and 
partly written in red paint, belong to the earlier period of 
Vaishnava worship in the ninth and tenth centuries ; hut 
there are two later inscriptions on the left side of the entrance, 
which are dated in S. 1522 and S. 1537, or A. D. 1465 and 
1480, and as these are the records of pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, they show that the temple had already been 
devoted to the worship of Siva as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Sds-MJm, or Sahasra-MJm, the “ hundred-armed,” is the 
name given totw^o neighbouring temples, — one large, and one 
small, which are situated on a projecting point near the 
middle of the eastern wall of the fort, and immediately to 
the east of the Suraj Kund. The people also call them the 
“ mother-in-law and daughter-in-law,” so that the true 
name of the temple is probably lost. By our own country- 
men they are generally called the “great Jain temple,” 
and the “ small Jain temple ;” but as the sculptures, which 
can be recognised both inside and outside of the larger tem- 
ple are chiefly confined to the members to the Hindu triad 
and their consorts, I conclude that the temple must belong 
to the Brahmanical worship. Inside the portico there is a 
long inscription, VII., on two slabs, with the date of S. 
1150, or A. I). 1093. This record opens with an invocation 
to jPadmandika, who certainly might be identified with the 
6th of the Jain hierarchs, named Padmaprabhandtha, were 
it not for the aiumerous sculptures of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, which are found not only over the main entrance, as 
well as that of the sanctum itself, but also over several of 
the smaller door-ways on both sides. As Vishnu is the cen- 
tral figure over the two main entrances of the portico and 
sanctum, there can be no doubt that the temple was origin- 
ally dedicated to Ms worship. In his notice of the great 
inscription of this temple, B4bu Efijendra LM has remarked 
that " among the donations, mention is made of some 
jewellery and utensils for the idols of Aniruddha, Bdmana, and 
Vishm, but how this allusion to Hindu divinities came to be 
made in a Jain record, put up by the entrance of a Jain 
temple, it is difficult to divine.” The temple was built by 
Baja Mahipala, during whose reign, according to the Bobu’s 
abstract of the inscription, “ a figure of Padmandtha, a Jain 
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diTinity, came suddenly into existence.” But as tlio evi- 
dence of the sculptures is too positive to he set aside, and as 
It is further confirmed by the mention of the dumrf incarna- 
ti(jn Bcimcma, as well as of Vishmi himself, I infer that 
Baclmanci tha must be one of the many titles of Yishnu. The 
usual titles of the 6th Jain pontiff are Supad^ina, or Padma- 
fmllia, or Padmaprabhamdtha, but I cannot find any autho- 
rity for the name of Padmandtha. I think, therefore, that 
this title must belong to Vishnu, who, as he is commonly 
represented holding a lotus in one of his four hands, might 
justly be entitled Padmandtha, or “ lord of the lotus.” 
On the under side of one of the inner beams of the portico 
there is a short contemporary inscription of a pilgrim who 
records his devotions to Ghetandtha, “ the lord of mind or 
intellect.” His words are “ Aum Nanio CheiCmatJidye 
Ghetandtha, the lord of mind, would appear to be only 
another name for the Brahmanical Mahat, or “ great prin- 
ciple,” that is, intellect, who, according to the Yayu Purfina, 
was the active creator of the universe ; “ Mahat,” says the 
Purina, “ impelled by the desire to create, causes various 
creation.” This “lord of the mind,” Chetanfitha, cannot 
possibly be identified with the Jain pontiff, but as intellect 
he may be identified either with Vishnu or with Siva, ac- 
cording to the belief of the worshipper. But as Vishnu is 
the central figure of the principal doorways, I conclude 
without my hesitation that the temple must have been dedi- 
cated to him under the title of Padmandtha, or “lord of 
the lotus. 


The great temple of Sds-idJm, or Padmandtha, is built 
in the shape of a cross, 100 feet long by 63 feet broad, with 
the short arms to the east and west. To the north is the 
entrance, and to the south the sanctum. One hundred and 
fifty feet to the north of the entrance there is a plain stone 
pillar, 27^ feet in height, and with a diameter of 2 feet at 
base, and of 1-| foot at top. The separate inscription which 
it once bore on the face towards the temple is now gone. It 
would, however, have added little to our information, as we 
know that it is customary amongst the Hindus, when a man 
determines to begin any great work, to set up a pillar record- 
ing his intention. This Gwalior pillar, therefore, would 
almost certainly have recorded nothing more than the fact 
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fliat Ilaja MaliipAla liatl begun tlie erection of a temple to 
Padmuuatba in a certain year. 

As it stands at present, tbe great temple of Padmemdiha 
is about 70 feet in height, but as the pyramid top is very 
much broken, I estimate the original height of the building 
at not less than 100 feet. The Avhole is raised on a richly 
carved plinth from 10 to 12 feet in height ; but so many 
of the carved stones have been removed that it is now 
almost impossible to find a complete specimen of the 
different mouldings. The uppermost line consists of a con- 
tinuous row of small figures, and the second of a continu- 
ous roAv of elephants with their heads to the front. The 
round projecting heads of the elephants form a bold and 
effective moulding. The lower lines consist of iiows of flowers 
and diapered ornament, u^hich are, perhaps, too fine and 
delicate for the near and prominent position wdiich they 
occupy. Tlie body of the temple is divided into throe 
separate storeys, which are most distinctly marked by lines 
of open pillared porticoes, covered by boldly projecting 
corrugated eaves. The upper half only of the basement 
storey is open, the lower half being divided into square 
headed niches which are filled Avith sculpture. Many of the 
figures haAm disappeared, hut I examined no less than 40 
diflerent groups Avhich are still standing outside, although 
several of them are certainly not in their original positions. 
As the whole of the facing stones of the sanctum have fallen 
down and been removed, it is noAV impossible to say Avhat 
may have been its actual form ; hut, judging from the 
numerous examples of contemporary temples of similar 
design, I infer that the sanctum could not have been less 
than 150 feet in height. Its great height would only have 
hastened its doAvnfall, and, as Baber states that the Teli 
Mandir Avas the highest building in the fort, it is certain 
that the sanctum of the great temple of PadmanAtha must 
have given way before the period of Ms visit in A. B. 1 525, 

The interior arrangement of this temple is similar to that 
of other large contemporary temples of the same exterior 
design. It consists of five distinct portions, each of which 
has its OAvn appropriate name, and its special relative dimen- 
sions. These different portions are named in regular order 
from the entrance as follows : 1st, Arddlm Mandapa^ or 
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tliat flic wliole of the building was once plastered over by 
the Muhammadans, and used as a dwelling house. It is 
almost certain at least that the temple was not available for 
Hindu worsliip during the time of lluhammaclan occupation 
in the thirtce}ith and fourteenth centuries, as there arc no pib 
grims’ records of this period. On the east side of the wall of 
the anlardla, or antc-chamber, there is an incomplete inscrip- 
tion dated in S. 1160, or A. I). 1103, only 10 years later than 
the opening of the temple. In the same place tlicrc arc two 
other dated records of S. 1522 and B. 1540, or A. D. 1465 
and 1483, which show that the temple was again nsed 
by tbc Hindus during tbe sway of tlie Tomara Eajas in the 
fifteenth century. Early in the following century the fortress 
was again captured by tbe Mnsalmilns, and as it was after- 
wards used as a State prison, and jealously guarded, I pre- 
sume that tbe Ilindirs were once more cscladcd. In 1844, 
when I resided in the fort, I found the sanctum empty and 
desecrated, and the floor of the ante-chamher dug out to a 
depth of 15 feet in search of treasure. This hole I filled 
up ; and I afterwards propped up all the cracked beams, re- 
paired the broken plinth, and added a flight of stops to the 
entrance, so that the temple is now accessible and secure, 
and likely to last for several centuries. 

The smaller Sds-balm, or little Jain temple, is also built 
in tbe shape of a cross, but it consists of only a single storey 
and, with the exception of the sanctum, it is open on all four 
sides. It is situated inside the large bastion immediately to 
the east of the greater Sds-balm, or temple of Padamanatha, 
The sanctum is now entirely gone, but the rest of the temple, 
excepting only the sculptures, is much more perfect than 
might have been expected in a place which has been occupied 
for so long a time by Muhammadans. Its plan is a very simple 
one. The body of the temple, or MaM Mandapa, is a square 
of 23 feet 4 inches, supported on 12 pillars. To the east is 
the entrance portico, or Arddha Mandapa, 12 feet by 7|‘ 
feet, which is supported on 2 pillars. To the east and west 
there are two similar open porches 14 feet by 4 feet 8 inches, 
and to the south is the mtardla, or ante-ohambor, of the 
same size as the entrance porch. A low stone railing, slop- 
ing outwards, encloses the temple on all sides except the 
entrance. The plinth is 6 feet by 1^ inch in height, and 
consists of nine distinct bands of mouldings which are 
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similar to those of the larger temple, including the row of 
elejjhants. Externally tlie roof is a low pyramid, divided 
into small stej3s. Internally it consists of a deeply-recessed 
and cusjped square of 9 feet 4 inches, supported on four 
central pillars, round which the outer-roof is formed in the 

same manner as in the larger temple by cutting off the 
corners of the square to make an octagon, and closing it 
above by successive overlapping circles. The pillars are 
round, with octagonal bases, and bracketted capitals to 
support the diverging beams. The lower parts of the shafts 
are_ surrounded with gracefiil groups of dancing females 
which are unfortunately all mutilated. The entrance door- 
way of the sanctum still remains, and immediately attracts 
attention by tlje singular beauty of its design and kecution. 
Altogether, this little temple is a fine specimen of the ornate 
style of mediffival Hindu architecture.* 

This beautiful temple is another shrine of Vishnu, whose 
four-armed image holding the club and mounted on the 
eagle Garuda, occiipies the central position over the doorway 
of the sanctum. On his right is the bearded Brahmd hold- 
ing the Veda, and to his left Siva with his trident. There 
is no inscription or _ pilgrim’s record to fix the date of this 
tbncjo^ ’ f 1 similarity of its plinth mouldings, with 

thaHtfoi^'i sufficient to show 

that it must belong to the same period. lam inclined also 
to accept the joint name of Sds-haJm, ov the “mother-in- 

law and daughter-in-law” as a popular indication of the 

close connexion of the two temples ; and as the larger temnle 
was built by Raja MahipMa in A. D. 1093, I would assign 
the smaller temple either to one of his queens, or to some 
other member of his family. ^ 

_ The true Jmn temple was discovered by myself in 1844 
It IS placed against the eastern wall of the fort iust mid wsv 
Wwocn the elephant gates and the 

this temple is a still existing specimen of Muhammadsn 
toansformation, I will describe it exactly as I "found it up- 
wards of 20 years ago. At that time, the onirpart of tlie 
^ Si^o^^d was a room 35 feet long by 

15 feet l^x-oad,jnth loose stone walls, and a triple low of 
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round plastered pillars. It is said to have been used formerly 
as a mosque, but in 1848 it was used as a store-room for 
chopped straw. On examining the pillars I found that the 
plaster was a mere coating given by the Musaluiiins to hide 
the bold mutilated figures of the Hindu shafts. As I found 
also that the ground below the floor sounded hollow, I made 
an excavation from the north side which brought to light a 
lower room, similar in its ai’rangement to that above, except- 
ing that on the south it was closed by a regularly built wall 
divided into niches, which still held several naked Jain 
figures and a long inscription dated in S. 1165, or A. D. 
1108. Unfortunately this inscription, No. IX., is too much 
injured to be easily made out, and was therefore returned 
to me by Babu Paljcndra as “not decypherahle.” The date, 
however, is very distinct, and as the naked figures, both 
seated and standing, are decidedly Jain, it is certain that 
this ruined building is the remains of a Jain temple that 
w^as erected in A. D. 1108. There is too little of this temple 
now left to show the exact nature of its design ; but the 
stumps of several rows of pillars are standing in situ im- 
mediately to the north, to show that the temple must 
originally have extended at least 50 feet farther in that 
direction. Tlie existing poi’tion, comprising two rows of 
pillars, and one row of pilasters against the south wall, is 
85 feet long by 16| feet broad inside. If wo add to this 
six rows of pillai's and one row of pilasters towards 
the north, the size of the original buildings could have 
been not less than 69 feet long by 35 feet broad. In the 
south wall there arc five niches for the reception of 
statues, of which two are now empty. In the north niche 
there is a naked sitting figure of Parswanath canopied by 
a seven-headed serpent, and on each side of him there is a 
four-armed female. In the next niche there are two naked 
standing flgm*es. The pedestal of the centre niche is 6 feet 
8 inches long, hut the statue is gone. The next niche is 
empty, and the south niche is occupied by two naked sitting 
figures. The inscription slab I found in a sloping position 
in the centre niche, where I conjecture that it may have 
been placed by some zealous Jain worshipper after the des- 
truction of the principal figure by the Muhammadans. 

The temple of Mdtd D^evi, or “ the mother-goddess,” 
is a small square building with recessed corners, and a pillared 
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westeru group ; Srd, the north-westeru group ; 4th, the 
north-eastern group, and 5th, the south-eastern group. 
Of these the first and the last, which are hy far the most 
considerable both in number and size, are the only sculp- 
tures that hare attracted the notice of travellers. The 
whole of them have been mutilated, which was done hy 
order of the Emperor Baber in A. D. 1527, only 60 years 
after they were made. Baber himself records the fact in 
his memoirs;* “They have hewn the solid rock of this Aclwd 
(read Vrim for Unedhi), and sculptured out of it idols of 
larger and smaller size. On the south part of it is a largo 
idol, which may be about 20 yaz (40 feet in height). These 
figures arc perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the 
parts of generation. * * * Adioa is far from being a mean 
place, on the contrary it is extremely pleasant. The greatest 
fault consists in the idol figures all about it ; J directed 
these idols to be destroyed” The statues, however, were not 
destroyed, but only mutilated, and the broken heads have 
since been repaired by the Jains with coloured stucco. 

The Unedhi group is situated in the cliff of the southern 
side of the Urwahi valley and consists of 22 principal figures, 
all of which are entirely naked. These figures are accom- 
panied by six inscriptions dated in S. 1497 and 1610, or 
A. D. 1440 and 1453, during the sway of the Tomara llajas. 
The chief statues ai’e Nos. 17, 20, and 22. No. 17 is a 
colossal seated figure of Adindth, the first of the 24 Jain 
pontiffs, who is known by his symbol of a bull on the 
pedestal. This is accompanied by a long inscription 
No. XVIII., dated in S. 1497, or A. D. 1440, during the 
reign of Dungara Sinha Deva, of which a translation has 
been given by Babu liajendra Mittraf. The largest figure, 
not only of this group, but of all the Gwalior rock sculp- 
tures, is the standing colossus, No. 20, which is estimated by 
Baber at 20 gaz, or 40 feet in height. Its actual height, 
however, is 57 feet or six and a third times the length of its foot 
which is just 9 feet. In front of the statue there is a small 
pillar with a squatted figure on each of its four faces. The 
extreme western figure of this group, No 22, is a seated 
colossus, upwards of 30 feet in height, of Nemindth, the 

Alonioirs by Erskiiie, p, 385, 
t Soe Bengal Asiatic Socicty*s Jouvii5i1, 1862, p. 42'd, 
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22nd Jain pontiff, who is known by his symbol of a shell on 
the pedestal. Besides the 22 figures of this group, there 
are a few isolated excavations in other parts of the rock to the 
right and left, some of which are now inaccessible from the 
falling of the rock-cut steps that formerly led up to them. 

The south-western group of sculptures consists of five 
principal figures which are situated in the cliff, immediately 
below the Eh-E'ambha Tdl, and just outside the IJrwMii 
wall. No. 2 is a sleeping female 8 feet in length. She is 
represented lying on her side with her head to the south 
and her face to the west. Both thighs are straight, but the 
left leg is bent backwards underneath the right leg. The 
figure is highly polished. No. 3 is a seated group of a male 
and female with a child, who are, I believe, Siddhdrtha and 
his wife Trisald, the reputed father and mother of the infant 
Varddhmidna, or Mahdvira, the last of the 24 Jain pontiffs. 
The sleeping female must also be Triscdd, to whose womb, 
when asleep, the infant fcBtus is said to have been trans- 
ferred from that of its true Brahman mother. 

The norlh-ioestern group of sculptures is situated in the 
western cliff of the fort immediately to the north of the 
Bhondha gate. The figures themselves are unimportant, 
and I only notice them because the statue of AdindtJi is 
accompanied by an inscription dated in S. 1527, or 
A. D. 1470. 

The north-eastern group of sculptures is situated in the 
cliff immediately tinder the Muhammadan palaces, and 
above the middle gateways of the eastern entrance. These 
sculptures are all comparatively small, and, as they are un- 
accompanied by inscriptions, they are of no interest or 
importance. One or two of the caves are large, but, owing 
to the peeling away of the rock, they are now very difficult 
of access. 

The south-emtern group of sculptures is situated in 
the long straight cliff of the eastern face immediately under 
the Gangola Talao. This is by far the largest and most 
important group, as there are not less than 18 colossal 
statues from 20 to 30 feet in height, and as many more 
from 8 to 15 feet in height which occupy the whole 
face of the cliff for upwards of half a mile in length. A 
few ; of the oaves are- blboked up, and inhabited by surly 
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mendicant Baii’dgis, wlio refuse all admittance ; but as there 
is no reason to suppose that they differ in any important 
respects from the othercaves, their closing is, perhaps, of little 
conse(pience. In the following list I have tabulated all the 
details of the caves and sculptures of this group for easier 
I’eference. The numbering begins from the northern end, 
and the dates refer to the inscriptions : 

GWALIOR CATES. 


Son Ik - Basfepii Group . 


€ A VES. 

S C r-I. P T U E P. S. . . 1 
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; Male figure 
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I - ■ 
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12 
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20 
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8 
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21 
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It is worthy of remark that the whole of these colossal 
Jain sculptures were executed beWeen the years S. 1497 
and 1530, or during a single generation of 33 years. Sexeral 
of the inscriptions, however, are certainly not old, hut are 
mere copies of the original records. For instance, when 
I first visited these caves in January 1840, there was no 
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inscription attaclied to tire figure of SdntantUha in No. XVII., 
but in October 1852 I found an unfinished inscription of 
three lines only with the same date of S. 1525, -which is 
attached to the figure of Kunthanatha in the same cave. 
On enquiry I was informed that the whole of the statues in 
this cave were executed at the expense of the same person, 
and that the original inscription was now being copied at the 
cost of one of his descendants. Similarly in No. III. cave 
there are no less than five inscriptions of the same date, of 
which one only is believed to be old. 

The canopies over the heads of the statues are in general 
very rich and florid. That of No. XVI. is a seven-headed 
ndga, or serpent, from which I infer that the statue beneath 
it must be a figure of Tdrsioandtha ; but as the cave was 
inhabited, I was unable to verify this conjecture by an 
examination of the symbol on the pedestal. It is remark- 
able, however, that amongst all the numerous Jain sculp- 
tures of Gwalior, there is not a single figure of Pdrswa- 
ndtha, except, perhaps, that which I have just noticed with 
the serpent canopy. Several of the statues I was unable to 
identify from the accumulation of rubbish in front of their 
pedestals which concealed the symbols ; but so many have 
been satisfactorily identified by the invocations of the in- 
scriptions, as -u^ell as by the symbols on the pedestals, as to 
leave no doubt that the whole of these rock sculptures belong 
to the Jaina religion. 



-Society’s' Researches, IX., p, 813 


The first European who describes these colossal statues 
is Eather Monserrat, who visited Gwalior on his way from 
Surat to Delhi in the reign of Akbar. As I am not in 
possession of any account of his travels, I can only at 
present quote the meagre statement of Wilford.* Eather 
Monserrat was assured by respectable persons that there 
were 13 figures in basso-relievo sculptured on the Gwalior 
rock. The middle figure being higher than the rest, the 
group represented our Saviour and his 12 disciples ! 
Monserrat also says that they were so much defaced that 
no inference could be drawn from them except their being 
18 in number I When a grave and educated missionary 
can write thus of the stark-naked statues of Gwalior, 
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we need no longer wonder at the marvellous travellers’ 
tales that were brought to Europe by illiterate adventurers. 

The prisons of Gwalior are situated in a small outwork 
on the western side of the fortress, immediately above the 
Dhondha gateway. They are called no-ohohi, or “ the nine 
cells,” and are both well lighted and well ventilated. But in 
spite of their height, from 16 to 26 feet, they must be in- 
sufferably close in the hot season. These were the State 
prisons in which Akbar confined his rebellious cousins, and 
Aurangzib the troublesome sons of D^ra and lIurM, as well 
as his own more dangerous son Muhammad. During these 
times the fort was strictly guarded, and no one was allowed 
to enter without a pass. 

Of the other Muhammadan buildings of Gwalior there 
are only three now remaining of any consequence, namely, 
the tomb of the saint Muhammad Ghaus, the tomb of 
Akbar’s famous musician T&nsen, and the jElmai Masjid. A 
description of the first will find a more appropriate place in 
a future account of the Muhammadan architecture of India. 
It will be sufficient to mention here that the tomb was built 
in the early part of the reign of Akbar, and is, therefore, of 
the same date as that of Humlyun at Delhi.* The building 
is a square of 100 feet with hexagonal towers at the corners, 
which are curiously attached by the angles instead of, as 
usual, by the sides. The tomb consists of a large room 43 
feet square with the angles cut off by pointed arches, from 
wduch springs a lofty Bath4n dome. The walls are 5^ feet 
thick, and tiie whole is surrounded by a lofty verandah 23 
feet wide, which is enclosed on all sides by large stone 
lattices of the most intricate and elaborate patterns. These 
lattice screens are protected from the weather by the boldest 
eaves that I have yet seen, which are supported on long 
beams resting on brackets. The whole is built of a yellowish 
grey sand-stone which has lasted very well, but the outside 
of the dome, Avhich was once covered with blue glazed 
tiles, is now nearly bare. The building was never completely 
finished, although the heirs of the holy man held a large 
jaghir near Gwalior down to the time of the Mahrattas. 
All the photographers have hitherto most unaccountably 
avoided this fine specimen of Muhammadan architecture. 


* See Plate XCL for a plan of this tomb. 
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Tlie tomb of T4nsen is a small open building, 22 feet 
square, supported on 12 pillars, with 4 central pillars surround- 
ing the sarcophagus. It is situated close to the south-west 
corner of the large tomb. His burial in this place shows 
that the great musician must have become a Musalman 
although he still retained his Hindu name. The tomb is 
still visited by musicians, but the fame of the tomb is quite 
eclipsed by that of the neighbouring tamarind tree which 
overshadow^s it, as a “ superstitious notion prevails that the 
chewing of its leaves will give an extraordinary melody to 
the voice.” This is Dr. Hunter’s account written in 1790 
but 30 years later, Lloyd found that it wns still “ religiously 
believed by all dancing girls.”t So strong was this belief that 
the original tree died from the continual stripping of its 
leaves, and the present tree is only a degenerate seedlino- of 
the true melody-bestowing tamarind. ° 
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copied and continued down, to the time of Daolat Rao 
Sindlua in S. 1853, or A. D. 1796, by Badili Biis, one of the 
modern bards. The next history is that of Bazl Ali, who also 
w'rote in the reign of Shah Jahan, and derived his informa- 
tion, as he himself confesses, from an account in Hindi by a 
Brahman, named Ghan Sydm. His lists of the Paribara and 
Tomara Rajas agree very closely with those of Elharg Rai, 
but his list of the Kachhwiha Rajas does not contain more 
than two-thirds of the Kharg Rai’s names. The third history 
is that of ‘Hir4man, the son of Kardhar DAs, and Munshi of 
Motamid Khan, Goveimor of Gwalior, under Aurangzib, whicli 
must have been written after A. H. 1078, or A. D. 1667, when 
his master was removed to Agra. It is possible that other his- 
tories may still exist, but as all my enquiries during a long- 
residence at Gwalior only added an anonymous list of Rajas, 
which was a close copy of Hirtoan’s list, I think it probable 
that no other history is now procurable. Some account of 
Gwalior was published in the last century by Rather Tieffen- 
thaler, and a short notice was afterwards given by Wilford ; 
but as all their statements, including the list of kings and 
lengths of reigns, agree most minutely with those of Faz^ 
Ali, I conclude that they must have been taken 

The date of the foundation of Gwalior is the orR^^gpr 
of consequence on which the three authorities 
According to Kharg Rai it took place at the^H|^M^g of 
the Kali Ynga, or 3101 B. 0. According to^^||^P^t took 

I ce in the year 339 after VikramMitya, 275. 

I same date was most probably also ad|n||Hy Hir&man ; 

; although Dr. Lee’s copy of his ac^ ^p^^^ res the year 32 
bre.Vikramaditya, yet my anonym^^^^junt, which was 
ler a copy, or, perhaps, the oria^H^his history, agrees 
with Fazl Ali iu assig nm&i^ fe to the Samvat year 

332. This also is the date g&ife^^i hffenthaler and "W ilford, 
and as it has a decidM||B^^^®^mthority in its favour, I 
will adopt it as the^Hfl^^Hole period of the foundation 
of Gwalior aoco:^^^^R^Bi};counts of the annalists. Its 
close agreemen k^^ yi^^| feoh able date of the erection of 
the temple of by -^^^inister of Pasnpati is very 

remarkable, ^flHfters a ^M||ptrong probability that the 
builder of temp^^^pt be the same person as Suraj 

Sen, the repuiw foundd^^Kwalior, and the excavator of 
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the Suraj Kund. The inscription No. I. records that the 
temple of the sun was built in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Pasupati, the son of Toram4na, by his minister, whose name 
is unfortunately lost. Now, the date of Toramana is known 
within tolerably narrow limits from the Eran inscriptions. 
He was the immediate successor of Budha Gupta, whose 
pillar inscription is dated in the year 165 of the Gupta era, 
which there seems good reason for believing to be the same 
as the Sake era. Under this view the date of Budha 
Gupta’s pillar will be 166 + 78 = 243 A D., and the acces- 
sion of Toramdna to supreme power south of the Jumna, 
may be fixed to 350 A. U., and that of his son Pusupati to 
261 A. I). This will bring his 15th year, in which the sun 
temple was erected, to correspond with A. I). 276, or 
Samvat 332, which is the very year assigned for the foundation 
of the fort of Gwalior, and the excavation of the Suraj Kund. 
I take Toramina to have been at first a petty raja tributary 
to the Gupta dynasty of the Gangetic provinces, but who 
afterwards, on the decline of the Gupta power, asserted his 



independence over all the districts to the south of the Jumna. 
"We have a most striking illustration of the probability of 

■ y of Gwalior during 

laja, Bir Sinh Deo, 
SJuhammadan Kings 
1 independent king- 
good reason for be- 
ad for several years 
. before he rebelled 
i of all the cor^lll 
X rivers. Admi^^| 
I at the builder of 
the builder -of jH 
i Kund,, -or “ tanxor 
P. 276 for the founda- 
biink, would scarcely 
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the hill Gomanta, which is also the name of a hffl mentioned 
in the Pur^nas, hut my anonymous MS. applies the name 
of OopdchoJa to the whole range, and calls the fort hill 
Mdlgand. This name re-calls Perish ta’s account that Gwalior 
was founded by Mdlclmnd, of Malwa. But as Perishta does 
not give his authority for this statement, I prefer the united 
testimony of the annalists that Gwalior was founded by a 
Kaohhwaha Chief, named Sitrag Sen, the petty Eaja of Kun- 
talpuri, or Kutwilr. Suraj Sen was a leper, and one day 
when thirsty with hunting near the hill of Gopagiri, he came 
to the cave of the Siddh, GwalipS,, and asked for water. The 
hermit gave him some water in his own vessel, and no sooner 
had he drank it than he was cured of his leprosy. The 
grateful Raja then asked what he could do for the holy man, 
.and he was directed to build a fort on the hill, and to enlarge 
the tank from which the healing water had been drawn. 
Suraj Sen accordingly built the fortress, which he named 
after the hermit Gwdli-dwar, or Gtmlidr, as it is now written. 
He also enlarged the tank, and called it Stiraj Kund, after 
his own name. Then the holy man gave him the new name 
of Suhan jPdl, and promised that 84 of his descendants 
should reign after him, or so long, says Pazl Ali, as they 
should retain the name of Pal. Accordingly, 83 of his des- 
cendants are recorded as Rajas of Gwalior with the name 
of Fdl, and the 84th, named Tej Karn, lost his kingdom 
because he did not bear the charmed name. As Kharg Rai 
expresses it- — 

Tej Karan te Tdl na thae, 

Siddhi vachan jpari pnran bliae. 

Tej Karan was not a Pal, 

The hermit’s speech did true befall. 

The two lists of these Kachhw4ha Pdls given by Kharg 
Rai and Fazl Ali differ so widely that I have found it quite 
impossible to reconcile them ; and as both of them differ al- 
together from the list of the Jaypur Kachhwhbas, who are 
admitted by all other Rajputs to be the lineal descendants 
of the last Kachhw4ha prince of Gwalior and Narwar, I think 
that it would be a mere waste of time to attempt their recon- 
cilement. I accordingly give up the lists of the Gwalior 
annalists altogether’, but the Jaypur lists contain so many 
names in the same order as those of the great Gwalior 
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inscription, No. VII , of the Paclmanath temple, that I feel 
inclined to place some confidence in the other names. The 
close agreement of these lists can he best appreciated by- 
placing them side by side for more ready comparison. I 
have two distinct lists of these earlier Kachbwtlha princes, 
of which that marked A. was taken from the hooks of Rdjpdn, 
the bard of Prithi Eaj of Amber, who reigned from A. D. 
1502 to 1627, and the other, marked B., was obtained from 
the Raja of Bikaner. 

Kachhwaha Rajas of Gwalior. 


Samvat. A. D, i 


Gwalior 

Inscriptions. 


Manuscript Manuscript. 
A. B, 


Dates of 
Inscriptions. 


925 Lakslimana , 
950 Vajra Dilma 
980 Mangala 
990 Kirtti 
1010 Bhiivana 
1030 Deva Paia 
1050 Padma PMa 
1060 Surya Pitia 
1075 MaMPaia 

1095 Bliiivana PMa 
1104 Madliusudana 


Lakhman 
Vajra Dd-ma 
Mangal Rai 
Kshetra Rai 
Miila 
Deva 

Padma P4Ia 
Sura] P^lla 
Mahi Paia 


Licliman Rai. 

, Va-jra D^nia .. 
Mangal Rai. 
Kirtti Raja. 
Mula. 

Deva. 

Padma PMa. 
Maui Pala .. 


No. VI. S. 1034. 


Ko. VIL S. 1150. 


No. VIILS. 1161. 


In the inscription it is mentioned that Padma Pdla and 
Surya Pdla were brothers, and the same statement is also 
made by RHjp^n. I%the inscription* we read that Vajra 
Ddma was “ the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
giii and in the lists it is stated that Vajra D4ma founded 
or peopled Gwalior (Owdlergarh bmdto). The only real 
difference is in the change of the name of JBhuvana to Mtila, 
which is easily accounted for by the great similarity of the 
two Nagari letters, hh and m, and by the usual contraction 
of the Sanskrit Bhumna into the Hindi Bhun. There is, 
however, a difference in thg chronology that ! find it difficult 
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to iccoimt for. In the bard’s Bts these names are plMod 

31 generations or reigns anterior to BMa Vcia, tne o 
gro“om prince who lost date o, my 

SoS o£ "La ?nd SLi PMa. it is oes-tain th^ 
the latter prince^ could not have preceded Dulha I^eva hy 
more than two generations, or three or tour reigiis. 
whole of these names, therefore, ought to be placed a- _ 
end of the list, shortly preceding Dulha De^a, ^^^tead of^^^t 
tbe head of it, immediately following Dolo. ihe 1 . - 

wfihas were succeeded by seven in 

■fAvin^vpars until the capture of Gwalioi by Aitamsii i 
D 1232.’ The expulsion of Tej Earn, otherwise called 

or the hridegroom, to 

in A. D,112|, “f ‘“r sif hkween the date of 

SlhiSSiscttion a^atho ^cession of Dalha the in- 
t 1 . AnW vears nart of which, say down to A. D. 

S mUbJassigled tothe S 

reign. Now, the Gwalior inscription. No ^ II. shov s that 

Bam Madlmsudam was reigning in S. 
and he would appear to have been preceded by a Bhuvana 
Bala. If Bhuvana’s reign be assigned to 
q vears we may identify him with the Dhuma Bala ol lazl 
Ali to ’whom a reign of 19 years is given in the lis s. e 
mav aDo perhaps, Identify the latter half of Mhusudan s 
nme witlJ ^oezi heva of the bards, who was the immediate 
Ldoo«sov oTMha. and to whom a reioa of 27 years is 
given in the lists. 

It will be observed that only the last four of the eight 
undoubted Kachhw^ha Bajas of Gwalior bear the name ot 
P4K and that only one of the two later princes has t lie 
same title. These omissions alone are sufficient to show 
iiow little credit should be attached to the idle traditions 
of the bards when unsupported by other 
•Ei<»htY-four has been a favourite ^i^^ber with the Hindus 
froln *time immemorial, and as the tradition of 8' * 

BaSs is not known amongst the Eachhw^has of Dhundhar, 
who migrated in A. D. 1129, 1 infer that it must be a simple 
invention of the Gwalior bards of a later age. I am willing 
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to accept the tradition as a strong popular evidence in favor 
of the loag duration of the Kachhvp-dha sovereignty, which, 
as I have already shown, most probably endured for a period 
of 864 years, or from A. D. 275 to 1129. But this long rule 
was not always independent, as we learn from the Gwalior 
inscription. No. IV., that Bhoja Deva, whom I believe to 
have been a Tomara, was the paramount sovereign in S. 933, 
or A. D. 876. It would also appear that the KachhwMia 
sovereignty was not unbroken, as Vajra D^ma is distinctly 
said to be “the first who proclaimed his valour and his 
heroism by striking his kettle-drum in the fortress of Gopa- 
giri.” Brom this statement it is clear that Vajra D4ma was 
the founder of a new dynasty, although it is most probable 
that he belonged to the old family of the Eachhwftha Bajas 
of Gwalior. I infer, however, that he must have wrested 
the fortress of Gwalior from the descendant of Bhoja Deva, 
because the date of his rise corresponds with that of the 
close of Bhoja Deva’s dynasty. As Bhoja Deva w^as reign- 
ing from about A, D, 870 to 900, the date of Vinayaka Pdla, 
his younger grandson, and the last known prince of this 
dynasty, cannot be placed later than 950 or 960, which 
immediately precedes the only recorded date of Vajra D^ma 
in A. D. 977. It is certain, however, from the number of 
generations between him and his 6th descendant, Mahi P41a, 
who was reigning in A, D. 1093, that Vajra D4ma’s acces- 
sion must have taken place about A. D. 950. The date of 
his conquest of Gwalior will, therefore, correspond exactly 
with the period of Vinayaka Pdla, the last known descendant 
of Bhoja Deva. 

The story of the bridegroom prince, Tej Karan, the last 
of the Kachhw^ha princes of Gwalior, is told at consider- 
able length by Kharg Rai and Bazl Ali, the two Gwalior 
annalists ; and as it corresponds in all essential particulars 
with the traditionary accounts of the Kachhw&ha bards of 
Dhundhar, it may be accepted as the popular version of a 
really romantic story. According to Tod, the last Kachh- 
w4ha prince of Gwalior was Dhola Rai, the son of Sora 
Sinh, who was supplanted by his uncle in S. 1023, or A. D. 
966. But the date of jOtilha JRay in my MS. is S. 1063, 
I* which should be corrected to S. 1163, or A. D. 1106, as the 
death of his 4th descendant Pajun, on the fatal field of Nar^na, 
iEi wmpany ,^ith Raj, is placed in S, 1161, or A. B. 
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So lie wrote to liis 1111010 , “ coolly J 
should be made over to him, and % 
Parmii.1 Deo openly rebelled, and bi 
be would not give up the fortress. 
Xamrmirddl Dem, founded tbe ^ 


1094/, which is precisely one century too early. His 
is said to have occurred in S. 1093, or more corrc 
S. 1193, or A. D. 1186, after a reign of 30 years. But if t 
Gwalior date of his expulsion, or A. D. 1129, be correct, 
tlien his reign in Dhundhfir could not have exceeded 7 years. 
Tod writes the name Dhola Itai, but all my MSS. from 
Gwalior, Jay pur, and Bikaner agree in the spelling of 
Dfilha, which means the "bridegroom,” and Kharg Bai 
calls him mdifferently either by his proper name of Tej^ 
Kai’an, or by the title of Diilha. So also the the name of 
his father is irot Som, as written by Tod, but Sodha. 

According to the Gwalior annalists, Tej Karan left 
Gwalior in A. D. 1128, after he had reigned only_ one year, 
and proceeded to Deosa to marry the daughter of Raja Ramnal, 
leaving Gwalior in charge of his sister’s sou, Pavmal Deo, 
a Parihilr. Kharg llai gives a long account of the wedding 
festivitie.s, and tells how — 

Uahnal balmt nagar men hoe 
Chali harat snmrne hoe; 

The joyous uproar of the city rose high 
As tiio* glittering marriage procession passed by ; 

but in the midst of all these noisy rejoicings, he adds — 
Dullin na rahhgo isan is 
Ane lacJum deJthai hattis. 

Dulha saw nothing else beside 
The wondrous beauty of his bride. 

This honejanoon Avas extended to a whole year, when 
Baja Banmal, who had no son, gave the kingdom of Deosa 
to his son-in-law. Then, says the bard, having married and 
got another kingdom — 

Tah hlianej'j maU men hbjo 
(Jluihat garh ko cipna 
The nephew in his 3nh*4 v/hs fain, 

The fortress for his ow 

ing,” that Gwalior 
Karan demurred, 
d his uncle that 
tlnjs Parmal Deo, or 
dynasty of Gwalior, 
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Eeig-n. 


(Gwalior captured hj Altamsh.) 


The only certain inscription of this dynasty that I have 
met with is on an old stone sugar-mill at Chitaoli, between 
Harwar and Gwalior. Xt^is dated in “ S. 1207, or A. D. 
1160 in the reign of and thus favours Kharg 

Eaf s arrangement of ^^^»alogy against that of Eazl Ali, 
although the difiPeren^^^mte is only two years. A second 
inscription, No. X^^|lAed in the same year, hut the 
pame of the unfortunately incomplete. The 


^ All's airaiigetneii'l^^^’^wever, supported by tbe weighty authoiity of Hasan 
mi and Minh^j-tis-SirS-jj two dSiStemporary writers. His list may therefore be accepted 


Samvat. 


Khaeg Eai anb 
I Babili Das. 


Parm^l Deo 
R^ni Deo 
Hamir Deo 
Kuver Deo 
Ratna Deo 
Lohang Deo 
Sprang Deo 


Fazl Ali anb 
Hiram AN. 


Ram Deo 
Brabm Deo 
Mahna Deo 
Ratna Deo 
Lohang Deo 
Har Sinh Deo 
Parmdn Deo 


Anonymous. 

MS. 


Pandu Rao 
Rdm Deo 
Hamir Deo 
Govind Deo 
Ratna Deo 
Lohang Deo 
S^gar Deo 
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r i ,li lulled for 103 years, until the capture of the fortress 
.Altamsh in A. B. 1232. 

* ’ The dynasty of the ParMrs was limited to seven princes 
re^'arding whose names the annalists are generally agreed, 
excepting in one instance, where Eazl Ali places Parm^l 
Deo, the founder, at the bottom of the list. As my other 
three authorities, Kharg Eai, Badili Bas, and the anony- 
mous MS. are aU against him, it would seem that Eazl All’s 
arrangement must be wrong. It is not, however, a recent 
difference, as the same arrangement is found in the account 
of his copyist Hir^man, who wrote in the ^reign of 
Aurangzib.* I now give the names of these Parihar princes 
side by side according to the different authorities. In 
Kharg Eai’s list the name of the last Baja is written 
Sarang Beo, except in one place where it is S^gar Deo, 


Parihaba Rajas of Qwalioe. 
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remaining portion is * * da Chandra Nripa, which I think 
may he completed to Govmda Chandra, whom I would 
identify with the K4htor King of Kanoj, who is known to 
have reigned from 1120 to 1162 A. D. If this identifica- 
tion be admitted, then several of the Parihtlra princes must 
have been tributary to the Kahtor Kings of Kanoj, a con- 
clusion which, on other grounds, is highly probable. As 
there is nothing recorded by the annalists of any of the 
princes between Parmal Deo and Sagar Deo, we must be 
content with the meagre information of the Muhammadan ' 
historian that Gwalior capitulated to Aibeg in A. H. 692, 
or A. D. 1196.* It was besieged for a whole year by Bah4- 
d-din Tughral, who, finding that the garrison still managed 
obtain supplies, “ ordered smail forts to be built all 
ound, in which he placed garrisons, and by this means 
Actually blockaded the hills.” Then “ the Eaja sent a 
reputation privately to Kutb-ud-din Aibeg to come and take 
lossession of the place, rather than deliver it into the hands 
f Bah4-ud-din Tughral. Aibeg accordingly sent his troops 
o occupy Gwalior.”t During the short reign of his son 
r4m, in A. H. 607, or A. D. 1210, it was re-taken by the 
lindus who held it until 1232, when the Parihfir dynasty 
ecame extinct. 

The siege of Gwalior by Altamsh is another pet subject 
of Kharg Eai, on which he has exhausted all the resources 
of bardic doggrel. This is one of the opportunities of dis- 
playing his little knowledge which a Hindu bard never 
neglects. Kharg Eai accordingly swells the army of 
Altamsh with foreign troops brought from every part of the 
Muhammadan world. These are the Klmresi, Bilnchi, 
Bharesi, Lavmiga, Lodi, Bed, Snr, Sodi, the Khans of 
Chaktai, the Qori, Turani, Wakhani, Irani, &o., &c., 
besides Mogals and Bathans and Shekhs and Syads. An 
equally motley army is assembled for the defence. These are 
the Chahuwdn, Jadon, Bdndu, Siknodr, Kachhwdha, Mori, 
Sulankhi, Bnndela, Baghela, Chandela, Bhakar, Bimdra, 
Khiohi, Barihara, Bhadaura, Bargnyar, Bor, and Sekhawant, 
The last is alone sufficient to show the spuriousness of all 
this useless detail, for the Shehhawats are the descendants 
of Shekh-Ji, the contemporary of his cousin Eaja Ugharasa 

* Hasan Nlisdmi, a contemporary writer, calls the Xiaja of GwsHor Mai Solanlch 
Pal, who must be the Lohang Dm of the annalists.— See Sir H. ElUoVs Muhammadan 
Historians, IL, 2E8. 

f Brigga’ ferishta^ I., 202* ■ ! ' ^ ■ 
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upwards of twceutoues^c.^^ assembled in vain, for tbe 
SuiiLaas Prevaifoi^^^ them, and tbe danger becomes so , 
imminent that the women prepare to perform the . 

sdSnimolation. Then the 70 queens wart npon the Baja, 

and say to him — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

JPahile hame jmjohar pan, _ 

Tab turn Jiijho leant samhari : 

\i“ssr.rsr^"a*s.vi 

i"SSsr;“rg' 

S ier Sng 6,36"o Musalmans, be was bimself slam witlx^. 

all Hs 1,500 followers. « 

Jujhyo Sprang DyoTcmt'ang, j,a;' 

Mliaj&r pdnch so sang. _ * | 

Thus Si,rang Byo in battle died, || - 

And fifteen hundred men beside. | ' 

It is useful to compare this ’i 

Hindu bard with tbe sober relation of the 

g“oAm According to Eerishta. Altamsh h^gd^walm 
S"wl" 21“^ghtm oT6,|o Musaimtaa, 

SrMr So pertmStf^W ia as 

Mly borne out by the straitened circumstmees of ; 

as liv tbe still existing name of Joham Tal. The dc , 

capture was commemorated in four line^ wbicb wer 
on\ stone over one of tbe gateways. ' 

seen by tbe Emperor Baber, wbo states that it was ptac®d 
over tL gate of tbe XfrwdU, and that its date was ^le y ea 
R<in A H nr A 3). 1232. Briggs, tbe careful tianslatoi . 
of Eerisbta, also says in a note that “ tbe stone and tbe Imes j 
' ' - , - — — — ^ 

cr't HlttlAj-tis.Sirlfj.wlio'vw pJW ^nndiil^T&voming the i 

Acctireed soa of Bim\ acemrs^v. may be ii^nde Parihdr : 
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The list of Badili I)is corresponds almost exactly with 
that of Kharg Rai, hut Hillman and my anonymoxis MS. 
differ in the list of kings by making Ganapati the imme- 
diate successor of Virama, as in the inscriptions. Bazl Ali 
agrees with Kharg Rai in making Udharan the second king, 
but he helps to explain the difficulty by noting that he was 
the brother of the first, and was followed by Biiiram 
(Virama), the son of the first. In the genealogies of the 
inscriptions, therefore, Vdliaran would naturally be omitted ; 
but I conclude that he did not actually reign, as Berishta 
states distinctly that on Bir Sink’s death. Just before A. B. 
1402, Gwalior descended to his son Brahm Deo (or Virama 
Beva),* and as Kharg Rai in another place limits the num- 
ber of Bir Sink’s successors to seven, I conclude that the 
list of kings found in the inscriptions is complete. There 
are also two short inscriptions of Virama himself which 
prove that ho was reigning in A. B. 1408 and 1410. The 
differences in the names of the Tomara Kings of Belhi in 
the early part of the list are trifling, and as the number of 
names between Anang P4l and Bir Sink Deo give the correet 
average of 25 years to an Indian generation, I thing that 
the Tomara Rajas of Gwalior have a very strong claim to be 
considered as the direct descendants of the famous Tomara 
Rajas of Belhi. 

All the annalists are agreed in assigning the rise of the 
Tomar Chief, Bir Sink Deo, to the reign of Ala-ud-din, by 
whom the great Khilji King of that name is probably in- 
tended, as his prime minister is called Nusrat Khan by 
Kharg Rai. But as the great Khilji King died in A. B. 1316, 
there would be a discrepancy of about 80 years in making 
him a contemporary of Bir Sink Beo, and as Fazl Ali calls 
the minister Sikandar Khan, the identification of the king 
is doubtful. The mention of Nusrat and Sikandar would 
rather suggest that the rise of the Tomaras must have taken 
plaee during the few troubled years that immediately pre- 
ceded the invasion of Timur, when two of the successful 
disputants for the throne bore the names of Sikandar- 
Hum4yun and Nusrat. This is a mere suggestion, which 
is only deserving of notice, because its acceptance would 
sol ve most of the difficulties that I have just pointed out. 


^ Briggs’ Berishta, L, 502. 
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Bir Sinli Beo is said to have been a zamindax in the district 
of Bandaroli to the north of Gwalior. Having entered the 
minister’s service, he was placed near the king, whose 
notice he attracted by his zeal and assiduity, for which quali- 
ties he was appointed governor of the important fortress 
of Gwalior. Fazl Ali relates that the fort w^as then held 
by a Sayid, who refused to give it up, which, if true, would 
at once dispose of the difficulty about Ala-ud-din, as no one 
ever dared to disobey the orders of the great Khilji King. 
The Tomara Chief then had recourse to treachery, and 
having invited the Sayid and his principal officers to a feast, 
at which opium was mixed with the food, made his guests 
prisoners, and took possession of the fort. I think it highly 
probable that the latter part of this story is a true version of 
the manner in which Bir Sinh Beo made himself master of 
Gwalior, more especially as the account is derived from the 
Hindu annalists themselves, and not from the Muhammadan 
historians. 


The only notice that I can find of Bir Sink’s immediate 
successors is the fact that they paid tribute to Khizr Khan 
of Belhi in A. B. 1416 and 1421. On the accession of 
Dungar Sinh in A. D. 1424, Gwalior was besieged by 
Hushang Shah of MMwa until relieved by Mubarak Shah, of 
Belhi. This assistance must have been purchased by the 
promised payment of tribute, for only two years afterwards, 
in 1426, Mubarak “inarched to Gwalior and received the 
tribute from the Eaja.”* As these visits to Gwalior were 
repeated in 1427, 1429, and 1432, it would appear that 
the tribute was always withheld until the king advaUced 
in person to demand it with a large force. Some years 
afterwards Bungar Sinh found himself sufficuently' powerful 
to lay siege to the strong fort of Karwar, which then be- 
longed to the Muhammadan kingdom of MHwa. Sultan 
Mahmud immediately marched against Gwalior, laying waste 
the Baja’s country on his road. The Kajput garrison made 
a sally from the fort, but they were defeated and obliged to 
retreat, and Bungar Sinh, in consequence, was induced to 
raise the siege of Karwar, in order to protect his own capital.f 
This unsuccessful attempt took place, according to Berishta, 

^ ^ Briggs* Ferisbta, I.j 519* 





in. tlio year A. II. 812, or A. D. 1438. It was during 
Dungar Sinh’s long and prosperous reign of 30 years that 
the great rock-sculptures of Gwalior were first begun. 
During liis time also the Hindu kingdom of _ Gwalior 
became one of the strong powers of Northern India, whose 
alliance was courted by the ~ruhammadan Kings of .Jonpur, 
Dellii, and Malwa. llie ‘.-iptions of this rcign>re dated 

in S. 1497 and 1510, o>' S 1^40 and 1453. ; ^ ’ 

Dungar Sinh was by liis- 

during whose reign 'u.ep ^^^ culpturas were 
The inscriptions ’.n -'rlxig are dated in 

1630, or A. D. 14’38 and 1473 ; but the best illustrations! 
of his reigr. arc found in the different histories of the con- 
temporary kings of Jonpur, Delhi, and M.41wa, According 
to the local annalists his reign lasted for 26 years, or from 
A. D. 1454 to 1479, during the first half of which time 

I - was in close alliance with Delhi against Jonpur, and 
|ng the latter half in alliance with Jonpur against Delhi, 
f-e is a discrepancy of two years in the earliest mention 
kiran Rai between Kerishta’s date .of A. H. 856, or 
R. 1452, and the accession of Kirat Rai according to the 
piology of the annalists. Kiran Rai and his brother, 
thi Rai, were both present as allies of Bahlol Lndi, of 
Delhi, at the great battle with Mahmud Sharki, of Jonpur, 
in which. Prithi Rai was killed by Pateh Khft.n Harri, 
who, being afterwards taken prisoner, was put to death by 
Kiran R ai out of revenge, and his head sent to Bahlol. 
In the ^rear A. H. 870, or A. D. 1465, Husen Sharki, of 
Jonpur, “sent a considerable army to reduce the fortress of 
Gwalior which was invested, and after some time the Rai 
made peace and consented to pay tribute.”* Prom this 
time the Raja of Gwalior took the side of Jonpur against 
Delhi, and in A. H. 878, or A. D. 1473, Rai Kiran deputed 
his son, Kaly4n Mall, to condole with Husen on the death 
of his mother, Bibi Rdji. Again in A. H. 883, or A. D. 
1478, when Husen was finally defeated by Bahlol at RAbiri, 
he retreated across the Jumna to Gwalior, where the Raja 
Rai Kiran Sinh furnished him with some lakhs of tankas 
and with tents, horses, and camels, and accompanied him 
to Kalpi. In the following year, A. D. 1479, Bai Kiran, or 


Briggs’ Ferisbta, IY.> 376, 
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Kirat Sin?i> died, and was succeeded by Ms son, Kaly an Mall, 
during whose short reign of only seven years nothing what- 
ever is recorded either by the local annalists, or by the Mu- 
hammadan historians.* 




In A. D. 1486, Kaly^n Mall was succeeded by his son, 
M^n Sinh, who was scarcely seated on the throne ere be was 



Bablol Ludi in p^! 
80 lakhs of tanlcm^ 
.year his son, 



iwhom he propitiated with 
Mol died in 1489, and in 
r Ludi, who inherited all 
fs energy and abilit|^Pa; a deputation to G-walior 
rse and an honorary^Si^ for Raja M4n Sinh, who 
^ cknowledged his authority by sending his nephew, attended 
by 1,000 horsemen, to wait upon the Sultan at Bay^na with 
the return presents, dwalior was saved by this politic 
submission, and remained undisturbed until A. D. 1601, 
when Man Sinh deputed an envoy, named Mhal, to the 
king with rich presents, but NiMl having offended the= 
king with his “coarse and improper answers to the questifSfi^ 
put to him about Raja Man’s affairs,” was ordered to q 
the court immediately. Shortly afterwards Sikan 
marched in person against Gwalior, when Raja Man s 
for peace and delivered up Sayid Khan, Baber Khan,.. 

Rai Ganes, three fugitives who had sought his pn 
teetion. “ At the same time he deputed his son, Vikram4- 
ditya, with costly presents to propitiate the king’s favour.” 
In 1505 Sikandar again proceeded against Gwalior, but he 
was so vigorously opposed by the people of the,eotiD.try, who 
cut off his supplies, that he was obliged to retreat, when he 
fell into an ambuscade, from which he^cTnly escaped after 
a very severe loss. In the following year, 1506, he cap- 
tured Himatgarh, after passing by the fortress of = Gwalior, 
which he '^'despaired of. reducing” ^ Krom this time Raja 
Man remained in undisturbed possession of Gwalior until the 
latter end of 1617, when Sikandar " summoned all the dis- 
tant nobles to Agra with a determination to reduce Gwalior, 
and was in the midst of his preparations when he died of 
quinsy.” 

Sikandar was succeeded by his eldest son, Tbrahim Ludi, 
who, being offended with Man Sinh for giving an asylum to 



* Ki^uiat Uilah, History of. the Afghans, by Dorn, pp, 51-53 ; and Briggs^ Ferishta, 
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liis rebollioiis brother, JalM Khan, determined to subdue 
Gwalior. This is Kerishta’s account, hut Niarnat-ullah 
attributes his determination to ambition, which was, perhaps, 
even more powerful than revenge.* “ About this time,” says 
Niimat, “ it occurred to Sultan Ibr&him that, although Sultan 
Biihlol, as well as Sikandar, had always cherished the plan 
of reducing Gwalior, and had several times undertaken 
raaigns for that purpose, without however being success- 
" p he might perhaps succeed in accomplishing, his 
|if fortune should ever favour him, which conquests 
would secure him the attachment of the grandees of the 
empire and the extermination of infidelity in Hind.” Ho 
accordingly sent an army of 30,000 horse and 300 elephants, 
with the necessai’y engines, under Azim Humdyun, against 
Gwalior, and directed seven other chiefs with all tiieir troops 
to join in the siege. A few days after the place was invest- 
ed, Raja Mdn Sinh died, leaving behind him a name which 
was equally respected by his enemies and his subjects. 
Kerishta calls him “ a prince of great valour and capacity,” 
and N idmat-ullah adds “ that he was said to be inclined to 
to Islamism, though externally hearing the appearance of 
a Hindu ; and to this circumstance it is to be attributed 
that he never exercised violence against any person.” 

During the long reign of Mdn Sinh, the power of the 
Gwalior Tomaras attained its greatest splendour. Agricul- 
ture was systematically encouraged by the construction of 
large jhils, or reservoirs of water, for irrigating the fields 
during the dry season. Thus the great Jloti jhdl to the 
north-west of Gwalior was constructed by Raja Mdn ; and to 
him also are attributed most of the irrigation jhils in the 
two districts of Jitiodr and Tomarghdr to the north of 
Gwmlior. He was also a liberal patron of the arts, of which 
his own palace, perhaps, affords the noblest specimen of Hindu 
domestic architecture in Northern India. In sculpture we 
have to regret the loss of the great elephant, and its tw'o 
riders, which won the admiration of the discriminating Baber, 
the courtly Ahul Bazl, and the simple W. Binch. In music 
he was a proficient composer, as well as a munificent patron, 
and many of his compositions still survive to justify the 
esteem in which they were held by his contemporaries. H<j 

Niaiiiat'Ullaii, Hktory of the Afghans by, Born, pp. *<3-74 ; and Brings’ Feriahta, I.j 594(> 
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was especially fond of the Sankirna Bdgs, or mixed modes, of 
wliicii no less than four specimens are named after bis 
favourite Gujarni queen, Mrignena, or the “fawn-eyed.” 
These are the Gujari, JBaliul- Giijari, Mal-Gugari, and Man- 
gal-Gujari ; and I infer from their names that this lady most 
probably must have had some share in their composition. 
According to the bard she was the most beautiful of all Raja 
M&n’s 200 queens, not one of w^hom was 
lovely nymph Urvasi. According to Razl Ali, ! 

was an excellent ruler, during whose reign his 
enjoyed both peace and plenty, and Kharg Rai closes 
his account of this popular Hindu sovereign with a trite 
couplet that the rule of Raja M4n on earth was like that 
of the gods in heaven. Thus the Hindu kingdom of 
Gwalior attained its greatest splendour immediately before 
its downfall ; and when Raja M&n died, the great fortress 
was already beleaguered by the imperial army which was 
to effect its final submission. 

The reign of Vikramaditya, which was thus inaus- 
piciously begun, is said by the annalists to have lasted either 
two or three years ; but in this account I have followed the 
chronology of the Muhammadan historian as being more trust- 
worthy than that of the bards. Azim Hum^yun opened the 
siege by attacking the outwork of Bfidilgarh, which protects 
the eastern entrance to the fortress. In approaching the 
gate, he lost great numbers of men by the steady fire of the 
Hindus ; but he succeeded at last after several months in 
carrying the Bddilgarh Gate by burning it with logs of wood 
piled up against it.* In this outwork he found a brazen 
bull, which had been for a long time an object of worship. 
It was sent to Delhi and set up before the Bagdad Gate. It 
vms afterwards removed by Akbar to Ratehpur-Sikri, where 
it was seen by Abdul Kddir in A. H. 1002, or A. D. 1693, 
who records that it was afterwards broken up and manu- 
factured into plates, bells, and all kinds of instruments.f 
The second, third, and fourth gates were taken in the same 
manner after a most obstinate resistance. In the first 
assault on the fourth gate, or Lakshman Paur, one of Ibra- 
him’s principal nobles, named Tfij-Nizdm, was killed, and 

* Pazl Alps MS, ; Niaiiiat-UllaVs Afghans, 74*5 and Briggs’ Ferishta, I., 594i. 
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PA«it«w'.« 4 v^* 4 brahim was killed, transierrea me empire 
Pathans to the Mogals. There also tell 
last of the Tomara Eajas of Gwalior, who, 
as a M^iful vassal, had accompanied his suzerain to oppose 
the Mials- His death is noted by the Emperor Baber, as 
the humble Hindu bard Kharg Bai : 

■’ - JtyU VirdUm Khdn tahdn paryo 
Bdja Vikram to Ion giryo. 

. Ibrahim Khan died where he fell, 

And Baja Tikram&Jit as well. 

Ibr <|®tBhan was buried on the western side of Panipat, 
and^^Kiodest tomb has only disappeared within the last 15 

yeailf-Athistomb, saysNiimatUllah, “on every Priday 

ni"lit 'iin amazing number of people assemble, and the 
nih^m^'of Narwar and Banoj offer homage to the name ot 
thil sutime martyr.” Prom the mention of Narwar lam 
inclined to believe that many of the pilgrims must have been 
Hindus from the districts of Gwalior and Narwar, who had 
tr®td thus far to see the fatal spot where the last of the 
tSB. B,aius had so gallantly fallen. The conqueror xmme- 
d«H took passion of Helhi, and pushed forward his son 
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tliink it possible that it may liave been the gem which Vft 
presented by Mir Jumla to the Emperor. 

The most interesting point regarding the diamond 
presented to Baber by the Gwalior family is the fact that It 
had formerly belonged to Ala-nd-din Kh'ilji, of Malwa. But 
how did the Tomai’a Eajas of Gwalior obtain this valuable 
gem from the Muhammadan Kings of Malwa ? As it certain- 
ly could not have been ceded by the powerful Khilji King to 
the weaker Raja, I think it probable that the Gwalior Chief, 
KIrtti Sinh, must have been an ally of Eaua Kumbho at the 
great victory which the Rajputs achieved in A. II. 860, or 
A. D. 1455, over Ala-ud-din Khilji. Eerishta states that the 
action was a severe one, and that the retreat was mutually 
soundeJ.* But as he admits that the Muhammadan King 
was persuaded by his officers to retire to M4ndu, on 
“ account of the reduced numbers and wretched state of the 
caxnp equipments of his army,” there can be no hesitation 
in accepting the account of the Hindu annalists that the 
result of the battle was a most decisive victory for the 
Hindus. This is supported by the popular tradition that the 
magnificent pillar of Rana Kumbho in Cffiitor w'as erected 
in commemoration of his victory. _ Now, «^||a-ud-ditt only 
two years previously had entered into ax i^M nsive alliance 
with the King of Gujarat against the ®^^ts of Mewar, 
I conclude that Rana Kumbho must h^^Sught for allies 
amongst the neighbouring Hindu px ^^B of whom the 
Tomara Chief of Gwalior was one of the ®)st conspicuous. 
Mahmud’s retreat after this battle was so rapid that it is 
^ probable the crown jewels of MMwa fell into the hands of 
I the Hindus. In the same way ,only two years previously 
Mahmud himself had obtained “4he crown, the girdle, and 
I many other valuable jewels” belonging to the King of 
fc Gujarat, Similarly also, in A. D. 1618, the “splendid 
I crown-cap and golden girdle” of Mahmud II. of Malwa fell 
^^to the hands of Rina Sanga, of Mewlr, who retained them 
^K|ien he set the Muhammadan prince at liberty. f These 
Bmptogw presented to Baber by another Vikramlditya, the 
of Rina Sanga. But in whatever way the 
(^WII||||B^ acquired from the King of Malwa, it 
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ems to me quite certain tliat it never could LiTm i 
'ided wiUmgly. I am therefore unable to propL‘anT eft™ 
more probable mode of its acciuisition thau^tbL which t 
be,3n suggested above. 


Ti,®wS “'uf ooonpatiou of Agra, Baber pushed forward 
Eahimdad with a strong force to Gwalior at the iuvitatS 
latar Khan, the Afghan Governor, who being hard pressed 
by Raja Mangat Rai, a member of the Tomara family^ choL 

Jol M V fea Musalmin, though an enemy to W^l 

race, than to a pagan, the enemy of his religion.”* On thp ^ 
amval«rf EahimdM at Gwalior, the Afghan Goter^or 
changeriis mmd and would not admit biiS into the fort 
but after few days' delay EahimdM obtained possesjion of 
he place by aj stratagem, which was suggested bv Shekh 
Muhammad Ghaus, a holy man of Gwalior, who pLsLS 
peat wealth ^d local influence. In the following year 
^wever, A. R. 1527, Gwalior was again blockaded by 
Mangat Rai. In the local annals, this ehilf is called MangM 

D^eo, and is said to have been a younger son of Kirat Sinh 
He received an estate of 120 vfllages in Dhondri and aX 
of lomarsfhhr. wlmre manv nf Llo . 


of Tomarghhr, 
found. As Ki 
improbable in 
should have at 
years afterward; 
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_e many of his descendants are still to be 
flp died in A.^D. 1479, there is nothing 
dpement that one of his younger sons 
|d to seize Gwalior in A. D. 1626, or 47 
he attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
-™.~-x..xv^:^x-'oharge of Rahimdid until 1629, when 
his mtended revolt was preveufed by the activity of Baber 
who forgave his treachery at the iuteroessiou of MuhamrS 
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from the Mogals, joined the side of their enemy, Shir Se ol‘ 
and thus enabled his General ShujaKhan to make a 
conquest of Mai \ra. 1710, 

In A. D. 1545 Shir Shah was succeeded 
Isl4m, or Salim, who immediately marched to \ clascon- 
secure his father’s treasure, which he removed to the s'"'"’’ ‘ 
fortress of Gwalior. In the following year, 1646, atu 
defeat of the Niazis, Isl&m took up his residence at Gw.; 
■which now became the actual capital of the kingdoMH 
Delhi. In 1547, after his successful campaign in Mal^H 
he returned to Gwalior, and again in 1652, after his* sSco^ 
campaign against the Niazis, he once more repaired to 1*^^. 
favourite residence at Gwalior. In 16 5S he died in the grej| 
fortress, which afterwards remained in the possession of hn 
governor, Suhel Khdn, until A. D. 1566, the second year oi 
Akbar’s reign, when Bairam KlAn, to divert the kit-g’s 
mind from his own acts, projected an expedition against 
Gwalior. Suhel Khan, “hearing of Akbar’s intentions, 
wrote to Ramsah, a descendant of Raja Man Sinh, saying 
that as his ancestors had been masters of Gwalior, and 
as he was not capable of holding the place against the 
king, ho would put it into the possession of the Raja 
for a reasonable sum. Ram Sab availed himself of this 
offer and moved, towards the fort ; but 
who possessed an estate in the neighbourhoo ^^^^tl^i^ 
I':; having raised his vassals, attacked and defeatv.^^^fe^§aP 
prince, who fled into the dominions of the R^na. After which 
V' YekbM Khan having invested Gwalior, Suhel Kh^n surren- 
' dered it into his hands.”_ This is Rerishta’s account, but that 
of Razl Ali and his copyist Hir4man is somewhat different. 
According to their version, Gwalior remained after Isl4m 
Shah’s death “ in the hands of Bahbal, a slave of Shir Shah, 
X who held it until Akhar came to the throne. The Rajputs, 
'.^however, desirous of regaining their ancient ascendancy in 
’Hhese parts, with RhmS4h, a son of Bikram^jit, assembled 
a large force and attacked the fortress. Upon this occa- 
sion, Ko/hd Kh4n, one of Akbar’s generals, was despatched 
to relieve and take possession of it. When Kah^ arrived at 
Gwalior he w;as met by the forces of R4m Sah, and an 
obstinate battle off three days’ continuance ensued, 
which ended in favouf of Akbllr’s troops. After this Bahhal 
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ems 

y^ided to be subdued and tbe fort to be taken, wliicb, 
snore p^^iort siege, was completed.” Tbe difference of tbe 
be^n sugPj^ name in these two accounts is owing cbiefiy to 
Q, ,, „ainty of tbe Persian characters in tlie rendering of 
tonortly at.^^ Thus Suhel and Bahhal, whether written 
w K ^oiatsj’or with points carelessly inserted, are almost 
iatar So Dow reads BiUl, where Briggs 

race, tl j^_^ording to Perishta, Ram Sah took refuge with the 
arrivaljn ftiat is, with the ruler of Mewar, a proceeding wdiich 
^^^“Fixplained by the fact that Ms son, Saliv^han, had married 
hut a princess. The date of Rhin Sab’s death is not 

lated, hut as he must have been yery young in 1626, when 
^^\is father was killed at the battle of Piinipat, it is proba- 
S^®ble that he may have lived as late as A. D. 1566, and, per- 
^0’ haps, even later. According to '^d, however, the Raja of 
Gwalior was the only Rijput chief of note who escaped the 
massacre of Akhar’s assault on Chitor in 1668. This must 
have been the young Prince SMiv4han who, as the husband 
of a Sisodani princess, and as a refugee at the Sisodiya 
court, was doubly bound to fight for the Rana’s cause. The 
great fortress was now in the hands of Akbar, hut the des- 
\ Cendant of the ancient Tomara Kings was still acknowledged 

chiefs as the Raja of Gwalior. But the 
was too great, and his policy towards fallen 
^^^^^^^B^^Mfeciliatory to he resisted for any length of time. 

We find accordingly from the Pi.ohit^s’ inscription that the 
two sons of Si\liv&.han, named Sydma-sdM and Mitra-Sena, 
had accepted service, under the great Mogal Emperor, and 
were proud to record the fact that Jalal-ud-din Shah had 
designated them as “ unique heroes.”* It is most probable, 
therefore, that their father had died some time before Akbar, 
or about A. D. 1696. Prom the Rohit4s inscription we y* 
learn that Sytima-Sahi died before S. 1688, or A. D. 1631,^. 
and that his younger brother, Mitra Sena, was at tha^ time’* 
governor of that fort. Of the further fate of Mitra Sena 
nothing is known ; hut the Tomara zamindars continue the 
■ jfafflhy of the elder brother, Sydma S^M, for three generations 
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later. Syfi.ma had two sons, Sangrama-8Aki and Nuniyana 
Dasa, of whom the former succeeded to‘;|ii§.^»ominal title, of 
Haja of Gwalior, about A. D. 1670. San^rttma’s son was 
Haja Kishen Siixh, w’’ho must have die^l^^ut A. D. 1710, 
leaving two sons. Bijay Sinh and Hari^^^li both of wliom 
were obliged to seek refuge in Udayjs^^Hlie former died 
in S. 1838, or A. D. 1781, without'” isi|ihe5%but the descen- 
dants of the latter are still living in 

On the decay of «th 0 Muhamma^^^^^’e of 
the middle of the last century, the forl^^^^f Gws^^BBi M 
seized by the Jdt Chief of Gohad, fromS^git waBSK^ 
afterwards taken by the Mahvattas. InVi|^ ;i). 1 7,i^y ^ was 
captured by escalade by the British nii^^Wlajor 

Popham, and was again made over to ih^rB-aiu^i^^pohad, 
from whom it was once more taken by^ffi^oj^^Hliia in 
1784. It remained in the hands of fS^la^ ^ Mls until 
1803, when it capitulated to General ll^^^i^^Wrcstored 
to Baolat Rao in 1805. The Mah rilliisp,r|^^yd undis-. 
turbed possession of the fortress until I'SA-.^ a fter the 
battles of Mahdnljpur and Paniar, it|.^^^^|^oned 'by a 
Native force commanded by British In 1857 the 

fortress fell into the hands of this mutlflmis"’ force, by wliom 
it was held until June 1858, when it xvas captured by assault 
by Sir Hugh Rose, and since then it has been garrisoned by 
European soldiers only. 

I will close this account of the great fortress of Gwalior 
with a list of the inscriptions which I have collected for the 
illustration of its history. Several of the earlier and more 
important records have already been translated by E4bu 
Rajendra iMittra; but of the great inscription, No. Vir.,from 
the Sds-balm temple, he has given only a very brief abstract, 
and he has not even attempted the translation of the tw'O 
long inscriptions, Nos. IX. and X., which belong to a very 
interesting period of the history immediately preceding the 
first capture of the fortress by the Muhammadans. No. X. 
would he especially valuable, as it is dated in the time of the 
Parih^r Rajas, and would appear to contain, as I have 
already suggested, the name of Govinda Chandra, the RiUhor 
Chief of Kanoj. 
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111110 . 


Pasupati 


; Temple of Sim. 
Eock Tablet. 
Eock-cut Pilaster. 
Eock-cut Temple. 
Jain Figure. 

Sds-babu Temple. 

I ?» 

Long Slab. 

Jain Temple. 
Square Slab. 

Sugar Mill 
Tell Mandir. 


Madbusudana ... 

(Go¥in) da bkandra 
B4ma Dera ... 


ITrwdbi Gate. 

Trikonia Tdl. 

Ambika Devi. 

, Obaitmttb Statue. 

Temple Pillar. 

Adinatb Statue. 
Eeservoir. 

Dbondha Gate Eock. 

Laksliman Gate. 

Six different inscriptions, 
Pillar on tank. 
Ciiandraprablia Statue. 

Adinatb Statue. 

Dliondlia Gate. 

Sati Pillar. 

Lower Dhondlia Gate, 


Virama Leva 


B-440 Dungara. Sinba 
W-440 ■ 5, ■■ 

1440 

.. iLiS ......... 

1453 Dimgara Sinba 
1465 

1468 Kirtti Sinba 

1468 

1469 
14-70 

1473 Kirtti Sinba 
1495 Man Sinba 

152° 

lo06 

1509 

1528 Baber. 

1531 Hum4yim. 

1531 

1006 Eaj Sinb 

1613 ‘ 

1614 
1631 
1648 
1650 
1660 
1662 
1664 
1667 
1667 

ISOO [DaolatBao. 


Basatpiir 

Gwalior 


in an on a 
Gwalior 


Kaebbw^ba Eaja. 
A. H. 1023. 


Jabangir 
Vira Mitra. 
Sbab Jabdn. 
Sangram Sbab 
Aurangzib 


Eobitds 

Gwalior 

Karwar 

Gwalior 


Pillar. 

Kacbheri. 

Aiamgiri Gate. 
Gwalipa Masjid. 
Jobara T4l 
Kbabutar Kbdna TM, 
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XVIL NUIIABAD. 

Nui’MkW is an inconsiderable town, situated on the old 
high road hetwoeii Agra and Gwalior, at 63 miles to the 
south of the former, and 15 miles to the north of the latter, 
’riic houses are mostly of stone, hut the place is much decayed 
since the time of the Mogal Emperors. It contains a masjid, 
built in A. H, 1071, or A. I). 1660, and a large ruined 
sarM, built in the year A. H. 1072, or A. I), 1661, as stated 
in an inscription over the western gate. Eoth of these 
were erected by Motamid Khan. It boasts also of ai 
bridge of seven arches over the Sunk River, which is j 
huted by the i)eoplc to the same reign. Tlie arches, 
are all pointed, arc 18 feet 40 inches, in span, resti 
piers 16 feet 9 inches thick, and 21-| feet high to the 
The roadway of the bridge between the abutments 
feet in length, and 32 feet 9 inches in breadth, 
walled roadwny of the approaches is 48 feet in 
The long lines of parapet are broken with square 
trefoil openings, and are ornamented 'with four 
small octagonal minarets on the central piers and abutnil 
Altogether this is a very fine specimen of a Muhammadan 
bridge, although it possesses the usual Indian fault of 
excessively thick piers. In the two Karwar bridges, the 
j)iers are of the same thickness as the span of the arches, 
but in the Nurahad bridge the thickness of the piers is 
exactly one-ninth less than the span of the arches. This 
difference was, howovei’, much too small to save the bridge 
from being turned by the stream, and when I first saw it 
in 1850, there was an open gap of 100 feet in length at the 
northern end. There is a fair sketch of the bridge in Tod’s 
Rajasthan, which, however, scarcely does justice to it, as it is 
deficient in those architectural details which form the most 
pleasing part of the structure. Inside the sarai there is a 
small tomb of Guna Begam, the widow of the notorious 
Vazir Ghl.zi-ud-din, who was equally famous for her poetical 
talent as for her beauty. It bears the short inscription— 
“ Alas ! Guna Begam ! 1189," or A. D. 1775. 



XVIII. KUTWAR, OR KAMANTALPUR. 

Kutw4r is situated on a low rocky hill in a bend of the 
Ashin River, 10 nffles to the north-east of Kurabad. Its 
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,1 name is said to have been 

I from its founder i:amant-Bhoj,_tlie fathei of Ku t , 
lecame the mother of the five Pandu brothers. Its 
itv is undoubted, as there is an accumulation of 
10 to 30 feet of ruins on the top of tne 
ns are found in considerable numbers. ^ ilfoid calls 
,ce IvotwM, and says that its ancient P^f ® 
fiiich he identifies with the htmitimri oi the 
the chief cities of the nine Mga ^gs l gije iM 
IS I obtained it on the spot, but I have also 
'Kuntalpuri, which is the form used by Kharg Pai, and 
is said to be derived from the Princess Ivunti^ herself. 
,cal traditions are unanimous in making ^utwai mpic 
fc than Gwalior, and, if ’W.ilford is right in identify ipa 
1 the Ivhntipuri of the Purhnas, its greater antiquity 
buhted. It is also said to have belonged to Suraj ben, 
ainder of Gwalior, previous to his adventmre with the 
iiGw&liph. The ruins cover an extent of about one 
Imile, the highest point being on the west where a 
'^ud fort was erected by Ohhatrpati, Eana of Goliad, 
160 years ago. The well inside is 120 feet deep, which 
; the height of the castle above the bed of the mer. 
is height' the uppermost portion of 30 feet consists of the 
1 i . 1 ^ TMTilrlirj OCR. ‘wlndl r6Stj 013. lOW 
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very fine ones, with highly ornamented gat 
temple of Ainbika, Devi is attributed to Su 
now stands, it is certainly modern. 


XIX. SUIIANIYA, OR STJDIIINP1 


The old town of Suhaniya is situated on the north bank 
of tho Itiver Ahsin, It miles to the north-east of Kutwhr, 
and 25 miles to the north of Gwalior. It is popularly said 
to have been 12 km, or 2t miles, in circuit, and the positions 
of its fonr gates are confidently stated to hare been, 1st, at 
Biloni, one has distant on the east, where two gate-pillars are. 
still standing ; 2ud, at Baoripura, one kos to the west, where 
a gateway, with portions of two side walls, still exists ; 3rd, 
at Bun'iu'as, two kos to the north ; and Ith, at Bar ha, two 
kos to the sonth, Avhere the two sides of a gateway are still 
standing. These points would give a circuit of 12 hos and 
would also carry the city across the Ahsin Biver, which is 
almost impossible. I am willing, however, to accept the 
local tradition as good evidence of the large size of the city 
in former days, which is further corroborated by the great 


extent of the existing ruins. The size, however, has been 
very much oxaggeraknl, as the utmost limits that I could 
trace do not sho^v a greater extent than three miles in length 
from east to west, and one and half mile from north to south, 
or altogether a circuit of nine miles. Witliin these limits, tho 
ground, in many places, is thickly strewn with fragments of 
sculpture and squared stones, amongst w'hich ancient coins 
are found in considerable numbers after tho annual rains. 

SudldnpuT, or Suhemhja, is said to have been built about 
2,000 years ago by tlie ancestor of Suraj Sen, the founder 
of Gwalior. Its original name is not known, and its present 
name is referred to Suraj Sen, who, after having bathed in tho 
tank attached to the temple of Amhikd Devi, was cured of 
leprosy, and in grateful remembrance assumed the name of 
Suddhmia, or Sodhana Pala, which means “ cherished by the 
purifying” goddess Amhika Devi. At the same time he 
changed tho name of the town to Suddhanaptim, or Suddha- 
niya, which has now been corrupted to Sudhmpur, or 
Suhaniya. 

His queen, the Bani Kokanamti, is said to have built 
tho great temple, called the Edhanpnr-math, which is visible 
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JwaHor. This temple is now n 
remains to show that; in sh 
„u’ 1 1 . largest temples of Not 

although it is, ^ch inferior to them both in t 
of Its seolpturo and in the richness and extent 
feotural ornamentation. It is about 100 feet ”n 

to; tan. 

t™ow?ile^^- "" ^ 

towari" 'tlTelop! whTchfe townf^by tSS 

fiuit. As the smaller tower of th^ Mahd-I 

that the entrance porch, or Arddha-Manclam 
have been crowned with an amalaJca fruit. If"^th 
of the people could be relied on, the date of i 
would be fixed in the time of Surai Sen thf 
Gwalior, about A. D. 275 B,T+1L e ■. 

tower is of a much lator ® J^pering f 
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Bvtdimans, and onc-tliird by Tomara Rajputs. Close to 
the village, on the west side, there is a small temple of 
Ambika Devi, and another of Vishnu. In the court-yard of 
tliesci temples a number of sculptures are collected, amongst 
which I observed a figure of V&man, or the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and another of Dtirga slaying the Mahesdmr, 
or bulfalo-demon. Here also I found the three inscriptions, 
Nos. V., Vl„ and XV., dated, respectively, in the Samvat years 
lOlfi, 1031., and 1107, or A. D. 950, 977, and 1410.* To the 
west of the village there is a rough stone pillar called Bhim 
Son’s Idt, which is 18 feet in height and 18 inches in 
diameter. It bears a rude inscription in one line, which is 
u II fortunately quite illegible. Half a mile to the south of 
the fort, there is a colossal Jain figure of Chaitndih^ 15 feet 
in height, with a short inscription dated in S. 1467, or A. D. 
1410. It is flanked by two other Jain figures each 6 feet in 
height. All three are standing and naked, and are worship- 
ped by the Srawaki Baniyas. 

Of the history of Suhaniya, I could only learn that it 
wus besieged and ruined by Ajay Ohand, Raja of Kanoj, 
who ruled from A. D. 1165 to 1176. This tradition corrobo- 
rates my reading of the Gwalior inscription. No. X,, which I 
have referred to Govinda Chandra, the predecessor of Vijaya, 
or Ajaya Chandra. At that time it is said that there was no 
Raja of Suhaniya, but only a Rao-Thakur, who was subject 
to Gwalior. 

Perhaps the most valuable discovery made at Suhaniya 
was the acquisition of a long stone slab inscribed with the 
numerical figures from 1 to 14 in regular ordJI Its age 
is doubtful, but it is later than the time of the Guptas, and 
earlier than A, D. 700. I am inclined to assign it to the 
fifth or sixth century. The figures from 1 to 10 are re- 
presented by separate cyphers, from 11 to 13 are represented 
in the Roman fashion by 10 with\ie cyphers for 1, 2, and 3 
added on the right. The figure for 14 is a combination of 
the 10 and thg 4.u This slab I have already sent to London. 

XX. mmI^amderi. or old CIIANDERL 

The old ^BBL chfinderi is situated 9 miles to the 
north north-^J Hmm e present city, and the same distance 

See, 186B, pp. S99 and -Jj04v 
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to tlie -west north -west several 

Biver ?PPf ^ desertion is not known. 

centuries, but the exactjeno _ time after the Muham- 

It was certainly f xx^ere are small domes crown- 

madanconquesto - X a , The immediate cause of its 

ing the cupolas of the palac ^Q^ernment to the new 

deW J^Sit but of this event is 

city and fort of ^banueri, out taken place 

unknown I c» o^y l&lwa bad become 

early in the fifteentn ^The neonle are unanimous lu 

an independent chindel princes of Mahoba, 

referring its founda ion to the Chandelpri^^ 

who reigned from about A. B. J as Oh&nderi or aiihndeli, 

pronounced x-up, favnous gossamer muslins 

hut the latter alone is used .^^/XHew city. The first 

.vbioh are stffl “ t^XaWe to fiad is by 

mention of Ohanderi that I have ^ ^ ^ ^^51, 

Berishta, who states that ^ 'sabdued Cbdnderi and 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, of _ Delhi, suoaueu 

MUwa. over ''^nv siSn “idude that'tbis must haye 

%S£l“Sd‘»xtrbe» 

cf Wa-ud-diu Hugdoms 

5 mud^t tcb as BautaXhd™, Cbitov. »l«r “d 

dat« 

if citoof and Ch&nderi.^’ In A. D. 

f/onf a^i.cPwasSlinthe^^^^ Muhammadans, 

wllVtlSrS^b 'dXatobed Ms sea ^^ tbe troops o 
oEderi,“Badaou. amdMMwa agamst lebngj^^ 
time it remained in the hands o^ § TThnn Governor 

end of the thirteenth century, ^ x. the 

^rM^Uva taking advantage of the troubled state ot the 

country during the invasion of Timur, declared 

district on Nnsr^t wno 
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was, however, shortly afterwards displaced by H^ji K41u. 
In the following year Kina -Kumbho, of Ghitor, invaded 
Milw'a and “ occupied Chanderi, where the inhabitants and 
soldiers of Hiji Kiln revolting from him, received the 
(Hindu) prince with every demonstration of joy.”* Mahmud 
then proceeded in person against Chanderi, w'hich held out 
for eight months before the city was taken, and after a few 
days the garrison of the hill-fort capitulated. The Chanderi 
last-mentioned must certainly be the strong hill-fort of new 
Chhnderi, and not the old city of Buri Chinderi, which, 
though walled, was not capable of making a protracted 
defence. The city alone is mentioned hy Ibn Batuta, who 
visited it about A. D. 1335, during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak. His words are — “ We next came to the city of 
Chanderi, w'hich is large and as he makes no allusion to 
the fortress, I think it most probable that his notice must 
refer to the old city. 

Buri Chhnderi is situated on the spur of a hill which 
rises about 300 feet above the table-land on the high western, 
hank of the Betwa Kiver. It is now covered with dense 
jungle, which can only be penetrated by a few narrow paths 
made by the wood-cutters from the neighbouring villages. 
The eastern entrance, which is the most accessible, is still in 
good order. A roughly-paved road cut in the north side of 
the hill leads up to a gateway, inside which the road is more 
carefully paved, and is protected by a parapet wall for about 
half a mile up to a second gateway, which forms the main 
entrance to the ancient city. This gateway is 15 feet high and 
12| feet wide, and is still in good order. It is built entirely 
of stone, but the lower part only, which is made of large 
stones, appears to me to be of Hindu workmanship. On 
the door-posts are sculptured two female figures holding 
vases of flowers, which are certainly Hindu. But the upper 
part of the gateway, wKioh is crowned hy a loop-holed 
parapet with pointed battlements, must, I think, have been 
made by the Mnhammadans.f At a short distance inside 
towards the north-west, there is a large ruined building 
which is called the palace. Only the lower walls of this 
building now remain, but there is a small balcony of four 


^ Briggs* Ferishfca, IV,, 204. 

t See Plate XCII. for a view of the gateway of this deserted city. 
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pillars resting on projecting brackets, and crowned bv ^ 
bemxsphencal dome, which is certainly posterior to the 

Muhammadan conquest, and which was most probably built 

y one of the early Musalmdn Grovernors. 

To the soath of the palace I found the remains of twn 
temples, but they were so ruinous, the stones irere so laro-e 
and the brii^shwood so thick, that I was unable to ascertalS 
anything about them. Amongst the ruins of one of them T 

telJ?]? n with some medieval letters of thl 

tenth or eleventh century. I found also the carved mouth 

^ j gave exit to the water which 

< been poured over the idol enshrined inside. I was 
unsuccessful in my search for figures amongst the ruins but 
at a distance, in a small room only 20 feet by 6 feet,. I found 
21 Jam figures placed against the walls, of which 19 wava 

XXI. CHANDERI. 

hill Portress of Chanderi is situated on a low flat-tonneil 

thi the valley^ of 
the Betwa. The bed of the river, opposite Chhnderi is 

m fS mSL"oVi* 30 o 1 i^ of Chdnderi, on the table-land, is 

cet nigncr, oi 1,300 above the sea ; and the fort is 9^0 fAAi- 

aW the city. The fort is one and quarter mile in len4h ftl 
north to south by three-fourths of a mile in breadth It 

oSuieftW • Stadel, uSi 

thanTe fonrfh4,f'H®* somewhat less 

Svs“T ~ ote^it feeS: 

i‘e"r “as ritfto™ 

cty stm eontains 1,898 houses. andl-bonrC wO SSnte! 

^ See Plate XCIIL for a map of Chandwi 
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including 500 houses of Musalm4n weavers. There are also 
17 houses of Kanojiya Brahmans, 100 houses of Btmdela 
llajputs, 60 houses of JajhoUya Baniyas, and 30 houses of 
SrdwaMs, or Jains. But the ruins of the true city outside 
tlie walls extend over a space of at least three square miles, 
from the Sinhpur palace on the north to the Katti-ghdii on 
the south, a distance of four miles, with a mean breadth of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The greater part of this 
space is covered with the I'uins of stone-houses, amongst 
which the most conspicuous are the tomb of Mewa Shah, 
and a Madnma, or college. The tomb is situated on a lofty 
mound, which was most probably the site of a Hindu temple. 
Tliere are popularly said to be 360 public buildings of 
several kinds, as 360 Masjids, 360 Iladrcma, or colleges, 
360 Bdorifi, or reservoirs of water, 360 Sarais, or inns, 
and 360 Tomhs. h'ew of these buildings now exist, and none 
of any architect ural pretensions; Imt the numbers may be 
a(!cepted as showing the popular opinion as to the great 
extent of the oily in former days. 

The lower out-work or present city has five gates ; on 
the east is the Taliya Barmdza, on the north is the Delhi 
Darwdza, or Delhi gate ; on the west are the Fakir Darwdza 
and the Changa Darwdza, and on the south is the 'Khiini- 
Danedza, or “ bloody gate,” which leads up to the citadel. 
The last gate received its name from its position at the foot 
of the cliff, from which condemned criminals were hurled. 
The entrauee to tho citadel is called the Sated Dm'icdza, or 
“ windy gate.” The buildings inside are now poor and 
ruinous, but the Sawd Mahal, or “ palace of breezes,” was 
probably as convenient and comfortable a residence as the 
more costly edifices of other places. The fort is badly 
supplied with water, the citadel being dependent on a single 
tank inside, which frequently dries up, and on a large tank 
at the foot of the hill outside, which is connected with the 
upper works by a covered way. This tank is called the 
Kirat Sugar, but I was unable to gain any trustworthy in- 
formation regarding the date of its construction. Some 
referred it to Kirtti- Varmma, the Ohandel Prince of Mahoba, 
who reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. But 
as this w'ould place the erection of the Ch&nderi fort long 
prior to the Muhammadan conquest, I think that the tradi- 
tion is very doubtful. 
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or “ cu/eafe^’^^l Ch^nderi is the Jr ft- 
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and costly work was made by Jiman iu "useful 

Klian. m the year %47 of Shir 

rsigu of Ghiis Shah, of \[41wa '^‘ during the 

Chiman Khan, and his namll; People stiU call\iS 
scription. His father. Shir Than ^'%ari in- 

Sh?b Chdnderi, but be rebeUed on goyernor- 

Shah in A. D. 1500 and ™-oc ^ death of GhiSs 

son, as Eerishta states thrttheZ?'’™"'^ succeeded hy bi 
Mmat Khan, which I presume to h conferred on 

f«% as the two nilhTSv he ‘-i f =““0 as jZZ 
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Ly surprise ; and, lieading a party himself, he escaladed the 
lower town in the dead of night, and carried it, putting many 
of the enemy to the sword. Some few made their escape 
into the hill fort, but they were closely besieged,” and, after 
a few days, suxTcndered themselves on condition that their 
lives should be spared. The government was then conferred 
on Malik Muzafar Ibrahim, who was still in charge in A. D. 
1453, when he joined his master on his invasion of GujiAt, 
where he did good service with the Ch&nderi troops. A few 
years later he must either have died, or have been removed, 
as his successor, Mahabat Khan, was killed in battle in 
A. D. 1461. 

The next mention of Chtlnderi is in A. D. 1482, when 
Shir Khan, the governor, was directed by his master, GhiS,s 
Shah, of Malwa, to collect the forces of Bhilsa S^rangpur 
and Oh&^nderi for the purpose of opposing Bahlol Lodi, of 
Delhi, who had attacked Kantambbhwar.* Shir Khan 
marched to Biana, but Bahlol, rather than risk a battle, re- 
treated, and Shir Khan pursued him towards Delhi, when 
the politic Bahlol paid him a sum of money to retire without 
molesting the country. Eighteen years later, in A. D. 1500, 
during the disorders that followed on the accession of Kasir 
Shah, Shir Khan rebelled, and being joined by many other mal- 
content nobles, advanced towards the capital. He was defeat- 
ed by the king in person near Shrangpur, who pursued him 
as far as Ch4nderi, and then returned to his capital of Mandu. 
Shir Khan again returned to OlAnderi to collect fresh troops, 
but being attacked by the king’s forces within two kos of the 
city, he was mortally w'ounded and died while he was being 
carried from the field on an elephant. His body was after- 
wards disinterred by N&sir Shah, and hung up in the town 
of Ohanderi. He was most probably succeeded by his son 
Jiman Khan, as I have already noticed in my account of 
the KaUi-Ghdti. 

In A. D. 1513 Shirza Khan was governor of Ohanderi, 
but nothing is recorded of him save his loyalty to the reign- 
ing prince, Mahmud II. In the same year he was succeeded 
by Bohjat Khan, who, dreading the influence of Medini Eai, 
the Eajput minister, first excused himself from attending at 
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court, and shortly afterwards went into open rebellion wit! 
many other nobles. The prince, S&hib Khan, was invited to 
assume the reins of government, and they addressed a peti- 
tion to Sikandar Ludi, of Delhi, begging him to send a for. 
to their, assistance, because “the infidel E-ajputs had D>ain^ 
an alarming ascendancy over the Muhammadans in 
and their chief, Medini Eai, “ had virtually become master 
of the country and its resources.”* Sdhib Khan advanced 
to Oh^nderi, where he was met by Bobjat Khan, and pro 
claimed king under the title of Muhammad Shah. Mahmud 
immediately moved towards Ch4nderi, but his march was 
checked by the arrival of the Delhi army of 12,000 horse 
which Sikanda,r Ludi had despatched for the support of the 
new king. Eerishta states that a proposal was made secretly bv 
Medini Eai to read the public prayers, and to coin the money 
in the name of Sikandar, which was spurned by Bobjat Khan 
as it offered him no personal advantage whatever. He accord- 
ingly made_ an excuse to separate himself from the Delhi 
troops, which was the very object that Medini Eai 
wished for. The Delhi troops were then re-called, and 
Bobjat Khan, despairing of further assistance, made 'over- 
tures for peace, which were gladly accepted by Mahmud 
who ceded to the rebel prince the forts of Eaisin, Bhilsa’ 
and Dhamoni for his support, and presented him with ten 
lakhs of copper tanhas and twelve elephants. By these 
terms the fort of Ohanderi I’everted to the king, and was 
gapisoned by Medini Eai’s Eajput followers. This able 
^lei also managed to get possession of the strong fort of 
Gagron, the capital of Khichiw4ra. But Mahmud’s eyes 
being now opened to the designs of his minister, he resolved 
to garrison these forts with his own troops, and marched 
against Gagron. But Medini Eai being joined by Edna 
banga, of Ohitor, Mahmud was defeated and taken prisoner 
and Ohanderi and Gdgron thus remained in the possession of 
the Hindus. In 1518, however, Chdnderi would appear to 
have been recovered by the rebel chiefs, as Ibrahim Ludi, of 
Delhi, deputed an officer to Chdnderi “to remain with Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Prince of Malwa.”t 

The possession of Chdnderi had been one of the 
cherished objects of Sikanda r Ludi. As early as 1606 he had 
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agreed to support Sbalidb-ud-dra against his father, hTasir 
Shah, on condition that Chinderi should he made over to 
him. This project failed ; but, in 1513, Sikandar took ad- 
vantage of the invitation of the rebel governor, Bolijat 
Khan, to send a larger force to Chanderi, soon after niiich, 
according to Terishta, he ‘'issued a proclamation announc- 
ing the acquisition of Chfinderi to his dominions,”* In 
another place Eerishta quotes a statement that “public 
prayers were actually read, and coin struck in the name of 
Sikandar Ludi.” But as none of these coins have yet been 
found to my knowledge, I think it more probable that the 
reading of the prayers was confined to his own army, and 
that, on the departure of the Delhi troops, the prayers were 
read, and the coin struck as usual in the name of Mahmud, 
the reigning King of Malwa. But the occupation of Chan- 
dex’i by Ibrahim Ludi was more permanent, as I possess a 
coin of this prince, a square copper temka, minted after the 
type of the Malwa coinage, and bearing his tribal name of 
Ludi. We learn also from Eerishta that Ibrahim’s irower 
was fully established in Oh4nderi ; for, on the rebellion of 
Hasen Khan Eirmali, the king " sent a private order to 
some holy men of Ohfinderi to cut off Hasen Khau, and he 
was accordingly assassinated in his bed.” The exact date of 
the annexation of Chdnderi to the Delhi kingdom is not 
stated, but it must have been in A. D. 1529, when Ibrahim 
took advantage of the death of the rebel prince, Muham- 
mad Sh4h, to carry off his young son, AhmM Shah, leaving 
a dependent of his own in the government of Chilnderi. In 
the following year, however, Ibrahim was defeated at Dhol- 
pur by liana Sanga when “ many of the Hindu chiefs, who 
till then had adhered to the King of Delhi, deserted him,” 
and Clianderi, amongst other important places, having fallen 
into the hands of the Sana, was bestowed on Medini Bai. 

Erom this time until A. D. 1527, Chtfnderi enjoyed a 
long peace under its able Hindu ruler, Medini Eai. But 
in that year the Emperor Baber having nearly lost the battle 
of KA-nwa against the confederated Hindu princes, deter- 
mined to fulfil his vow of waging a holy war against the 
infidels. “ Medini Eai, the Chief of Oh flnderi, and one of 
the most formidable of them, was the first object of his 
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vengeance.”® Baber reached the place on the 20th January 
1528, and having in vain offered to Medini Bai the district 
of ShamsdbM in exchange for Ohanderi,^ proceeded to con- 
struct his batteries, and to make preparations for an escalade, 
bn the 28th he captured the lower out-work of the fort by 
escalade, and on the following morning assaulted the citadel. 
The main assault was directed against the point wdiere the 
wall of the ont-AVork protecting the Kirat Stgar Joins the 
main wall of the citadel. This out-work was taken by 
storm, and the garrison retired to the citadel, but only for a 
short time, to perform the last dreadful sacrifice of Xl\Qjo1iar, 
by putting all their wives and daughters to death. “ Then,” 
says Baber, “ the pagans rushed out completely naked to 
attack us, and engaging with ungovernable fury drove our 
people along the ramparts.” Thus after a siege of rather 
less than one month, the strong fort of Chinderi was taken 
by a bold escalade, aided by the despair of the garrison. 
Baber left the fort in charge of Ahmad Shah, the nephew 
of Mahmud Shah, as the unfavourable news which he had 
just received from the east compelled him to give up his 
projected GO mpaign against Baisin, Bhilsa, and SS,rangpur; 
and thus Chanderi once more came into the possession of a 
member of the royal family of Malwa. 

During the life-time of Baber, his governor remained 
in undistuAed possession of Chanderi; but in March 1531, 
within six weeks after his death, Malwa was invaded by 
BaliMur Shah, of Gujarat, who, after taking Mdndu by storm, 
jiroeeeded against SilhMi, the Hindu Prince of P^aisin, 
Bhilsa, and Sarangpur. Silhadi was taken prisoner by 
treachery, and Baisin having fallen after a long siege, the w^hole 
of Malwa became tributary to Bahadur Shah, who appointed 
Alam Khan, alias JeHl Khan Jigat, to the governorship of 
Chanderi, Baisin, and Bhilsa. Bahddur Shah was killed in 
1536, and in the following year Mullu Khan, one of the old 
nobles of Malwa, reduced the greater part of the country 
under his authority, and assumed the sovereignty of Malwa 
with the title of Kadir Shah. At the same time Bhaput 
and Puran Mall, the sons of Baja Silhadi, recovered their 
family possessions of Baisin and Chdnderi, and acknowledged 
themselves as vassals of the new king. KMir Shah was 
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removed in 15i0 by the famous Sbir Shah, and shortly aftor- 
mards, llaisin liaving been taken by tvf'achcry, Chfinderi 
was surrendered without a blow to the Afghan conqueror, 
who appointed his general, Shuja Khan, solo Governor of 
Malwa.* 

Daring the reigns of Shir Shah and lus son Islam Shah, 
Malwa remained under the able administration of Shuja 
Khan. On the return of Humayun, however, in A. D. 1654, 
the Afghan Governor was on the point of declaring hiinsclf 
independent, and of coining money in his own name, when 
he fell ill and died. But the project wms carried out by his 
eldest son, Malik Bayuzid, who assumed the title of Sultan 
Baz Bahddur, and struck coins in his own name, of which 
I possess several specimens. In 1501 Malwa was invaded 
by Akbar’s general, Adam Khan, and in the following year 
it was finally annexed to the Mogul Empire of Delhi, as I 
have already related in the notice of Baz Bahadur’s career 
in my account of Sarangpur. Erom this time, until the decay 
of the Mvdiaramodau power in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, Chfmderi formed a part of the Saha of Malwa, 
one of the great divisions of the Mogal empire of Delhi. 
About A. D. 16S0 the Bundela Chief, Devi Sinh, was ap- 
pointed Governor of the Cluinderi district by the King of 
Delhi. He wms succeeded by his son, Durga, Sinh, and his 
grandson, Durjan Sinh, the latter of whom took advantage 
of the weak state of the Delhi empire to make himself 
virtually independent. TIis name is recorded on a stone 
seat, or throne, in the palace of Chanderi, with the Samvut 
date of 1778, or A. D. 1721, which was probably the year of 
his accession. Ho was still reigning in S. 1811, or A. D. 
1754, as recorded on a pillar at Banpur, to the east of Chan- 
dori. He was succeeded by Mhn Sinh, Aniruddh Sinh, 
Bam-Chandr, and Mor Brahlad. The last chief ascended 
the throne about A. D. 1811. Ho was a great drunkard, and 
his imbecility, and the predatory habits of his subjects, 
excited the cupidity and vengeance of Daolat Ilao Sindhia, 
who, in A. D. 1815, sent General Baptiste against Chaiuleri. 
The fort was captured after a short resistance, and the Baja 
fled to Jhansi. With the approval of the Brilish Govern- 
ment, Baptiste annexed the greater part of the province to 
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tlie Maliratta dominions, leaving only the small district of 
Banpur to Mor-PrahlM. This drunken chief died in 1843, 
and -was succeeded hy his son, Mardan Sinh, who, in 1857, 
Joined the mutineers in wresting the district of Chinderi 
from the British authorities. In A, D, 1844 the district 
had been made over to the British Government for the pay- 
ment of the contingent commanded hy British officers. In 
1858 it was captured hy Sir Hugh Bose, and has now been 
finally annexed to the British dominions in exchange for 
Jh^nsi. 

XXII. KHAJURAHO. 

The ancient city of KhajuiAho, the capital of the 
Chandel Eajputs, is situated 34 miles to the south of Mahoba, 
27 miles to the east of Chhatrpur, and 25 miles to the north- 
west of Panna. It is inserted in sheet No. 70 of the 
Indian Atlas as Kujrow, in north latitude 24° 51', and east 
longitude 80°, just 4 miles to the south of B&jnagar, and 
within 8 miles of the west bank of the Cane Biver. The word 
“mines” is attached to it in the map, which is, I believe, a 
mistake for “ ruins.” The earliest mention of this capital 
by name is by Abu Bih^n, who accompanied Mahmud in 
his campaign against Khlinjar in A, I). 1022. He calls it 
Kajurdhah, the capital of Jajahuti, and places it at 30 
pirasangs, or about 90 miles, to the south-east of Kanoj.* The 
true direction, however, is almost due south, and the distance 
about twice 30 parasangs, or 180 miles. The next mention 
of KhajuiAho is by Ibn Batuta, who visited it about A. D. 
1335. He calls it Kajurd, and describes it as having a lake 
about one mile in length, which was surrounded by idol 
temples.t These are still standing, and form, perhaps, the 
largest group of costly Hindu temples that is now to be 
found in Northern India. 

The earliest mention of the province is by Hwen Thsang 
in A. B. 641. He calls it CM-chi-to, or Jajhoti, and places 
the capital at 1,000 U,ov 167 miles, to the north-east of TJjain.| 
The bearing is sufficiently accurate, but the distance is 
about double 1,000 li,^ or upwards of 300 miles, whether we 
take Mahoba or Kbajur^ho to have been the chief city at 


* Keinaud, Fi-agments Arabes, &c., p. 106. 
t Lee’s Tmnslatipn, p* 302, 
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tlie time of Hwen Tlisang’s visit. He describes t!hc capital 
as being 15 or 16 1!^ or irp wards of 2^ miles in circuit, and 
tlio people as being mostly heretics or worshippers of the 
gods. There were many dozens of monasteries, but only a 
ituv monks, while there were about 1,000 Brahmans 
attached to 12 temples. The king himself was a Brahman, 
but a staunch Buddhist. The country was famous for its 
fertility, and was much frequerfted by learned men from all 
parts of India. 

Brom these accounts of Hwen Thsang and Abu Biban, 
it is evident that the province of Jajhoti corresponded with 
the modern district of Bundelkhand, in its widest extent. 
The Chinese pilgrim states that the province was 4,000 ii, 
or 667 miles, in circuit, which would form a square of about 
167 miles to each side. Now, Bundelkhand in its widest 
extent is said to have origmally comprised all the country 
to the south of the Jumna and Ganges, from the Betwa 
River on the west, to the temple of Viiidhya Vtlsini Devi, 
near Mirzapnr, on the east, including the districts of 
Chanderi, Sagar, and Bilhari, near the sources of the Narbada 
on the south. But these are also the limits of the ancient 
country of the Jajhotiya Brahmans, which, according to 
Buchanan’s information, extended from the Jumna on the 
north to the Narbada on the south, and from Xlrclia on the 
Betwa River in tlie west to the Bundela Nala on the east. 
The last is said to he a small stream which falls into the 
Ganges near Banaras, and within two stages of Mirzapnr. 
During the last 25 years I have traversed this tract of 
country repeatedly in all directions, and I have found the 
Jajhotiya Brahmans distributed over the whole province, 
but not a single family to the north of the Jumna or to the 
west of the Betwa. I have found them at Barwa S&gar 
near Drcha on tlie Betwa, at Mohda near Ilamirpur on the 
Jumna, at Rajnagar and Khajuraho near the Kane River, 
and at Udaipoor, Patlulri and Eran, between Chanderi and 
Bhilsa. In Chanderi itself there are also Jajhotiya Bmiiyas 
wbich alone is almost sufTicient to show that the name is 
not a common family designation, but a descriptive term of 
more general acceptance. The Brahmans derive the name 
of Jajhotiya from Yajur-hota, an observance of the 
Yajurved ; hut as the name is applied to the JBmiyas, or grain- 
dealers, as well as to the Brahmans, I think it almost 
certain that it must be a mere geographical dosiguation 
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derircd from the name of their coiintiy Jajhoti. This 
opinion is confirmed by other well known names of the 
Brahmanical tribes, as Kanojiya from Kanoj, Gaur from 
Gaur, Sancariya or Sarjufariya from Sarju-p4r, the oppo- 
site bank of the Sarju Eiver; Dravira from Drdvira, 
in the Dakhan, Maithila, from Mithila, &c. These ex- 
amples are snfiicient to show the prevalence of geographical 
names amongst the divisions of the Brahmanical tribes, and 
as each division is found most numerously in the province 
from which it derives its name, I conclude with some cer- 
tainty that the country in which the Jajhotiya Brahmans 
preponderate must be the actual province of Jajhoti. 


As the E-aja of Jajhoti was a Brahman at the time of 
Hwen Thsang’s visit, we have a limit to the rise of the 
Chandel dynasty, by which we can correct the dates of the 
local annalists of the earlier dynasty of Jajhotiya Brahmans. 
There are no traditions whatever, and the only remains that 
I can attribute with any certainty to this period are a single 
pillared temple. No. 21, called Ganthai, and a high mound, 
No. 28, which is most probably a ruined monastery. But 
there are several other ruined mounds to the north and east 
of the village of Kajuraho, which are most probably the 
remains of some of the monasteries mentioned by Hwen 
Thsang. I infer that the Ganthai temple was a Buddhist 
building, because I found lying amongst the ruins outside, 
the pedestal of a colossal draped figure inscribed with the 
well known formula of the Buddhist faith, “ Ye dharmma 
hetn prahhava” &c., in characters similar to those of the 
S4rn4th inscription, wdrich are generally assigned to the 
sixth or seventh century. Over the centre of the entrance 
to the sanctum there is a four-armed female figure of 
JDharmmd, the second member of the Buddhist ti’iad, and 
the passive agent of creation according to the earlier 
Buddhists, hut the first person of the triad, and the active 
creator* of the universe according to the materialistic doc- 
trines of the later Buddhists. The high mound. No. 28, 
I take to be the remains of a Buddhist monastery, because 
I was able to trace the walls of many of the surrounding 
cells. Both the mound and the temple are close to the 
group of Jain temples, a proximity which I have observed 
in other places with the ancient Buddhist remains and the 
modem Jain temples. 
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Of the famous dynasty of Oliandel Eajputs, tlie remains 
arc more numerous and more interesting than those of any 
other ancient family. The remains of the powerful Gupta 
dynasty arc more important, hut they are at present con- 
fined almost (mtircly to coins and inscriptions, while those 
of the Clufndels include some of the most magnificent and 
costly temples in Northern India, xis the history of this 
dyna*sty will ho discussed in my account of Mahoba, w'hich 
will Ibilow immediately, I will confine my account of Elha- 
juraho to a description of its temples and ruins, which still 
exist to attest the former splendour of this powerful dynasty. 

EHuijuraho is a small village of 162 houses, containing 
rather less than 1,000 inhabitants ; amongst these there are 
single houses of seven different divisions of the Jajholiifa 
Brahmans, and eleven houses of Chaudel llajputs, the chief 
of whom claim descent from Baja J?aram.dl I)eo, the anta- 
gonist of the famous Prithi Baj. The village is situated at 
the south-east corner of the Khajm'-SdQar or Ninom-Tul, 
Avliich is about half a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth when full, hut less than half of that width in the 
dry season. The village is surrounded on all sides by 
temples and ruins, hut these are more thickly grouped iu 
throe separate spots on the west, on the north, and on the 
south-east. The western group, which consists entirely of 
Brahmanical temples, is situated on the hanks of the'Sih- 
Sagar, a narrow sheet of water, about three-quarters of a 
mile ill length from north to south in the rainy season, but 
not more than 000 feet square during the dry season. It is 
three-quarters of a mile from the village, and t!ie same 
distance from the northern group of ruins, and a full mile 
from the south-eastern group of Iain temples. Altogether 
the ruins cover about one square mile ; hut as there ai‘o no 
remains of any kind between the western group and the 
Khajur Sagar, the boundary of the ancient city could not 
have extended beyond the west bank of the lake. On the 
other three sides of the lake, the ruins are continuous ex- 
tending over an oblong space 4, 500 feet in length from 
north to south, and 2,500 feet in breadth from east to west 
with a circuit of 14,000 feet or nearly 3f miles. This 
corresponds almost exactly with the size of the capital 
as recorded by Hwen Thsang in A. I) 641, hut at some later 
period the city of Khajuc^^ho was Extended to the cast and 
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a low roolcy riclgo, 25 feet above the level of the country. 
It is the only one of all the temples that is not placed due 
north .and south. It is also the only temple that is built of 
granite, all the others being of a fine light coloured sand- 
stone from the quarries on the east bank of the Kane River. 
The Yoyinls, or Joginis, arc female goblins who attend upon 
Kali, the goddess of .slaughter. When a battle takes place, 
they are said to rush frantically to the field with their bowls 
to catch the blood of the slain, which they quaff with 
delight. In the Ymhodha Clmidroddya they are called the 
“ spouses of demons who dance on the field of battle.” 
Trcjm tlicir connexion with the blood-drinking goddess Kali, 
it is probable that the temple may have been orignally 
devoted to siva — a .suggestion W’^bicli is partly confii’med by 
the position of a small shrine of Ganesa on the same rocky 
ridge immediately in front of the entrance. But as the 
Brahmans on the spot assert that the dedication of a temple 
to the Joginis ensures victory to the dedicator, it is possible 
that this temple may still retain its original name.* Under 
this view, however, we might expect to find the temples of 
the Joginis rather numerous, as many generals would be 
willing to purchase victory at so cheap a rate. But as this 
is the only shrine of these goddesses that I have yet mot 
- with, I am inclined to doubt the tradition, and to assign the 
temple to DurgS, or Kili, the consort of Siva. 

The central temple of the Cliaonsat Jogini has alto- 
gether disappeared, and only the surrounding Avails, Avitb 
the 64 small cells of the female goblins, now remain. Tiie 
court-yard is oblong in shape, being 102:|- feet in length 
from north-east to south-Avest, and 59-| feet in breadth. 
The walls are 5| feet thick, and are pierced aU round 
with small cells, each feet deep, 2 feet 4|' inches broad, 
and feet high. The entrance of each cell, which is 
only 32 inches high and 18 inches wide, has once been 
closed by a double Avooden door, as shown by the mortice 
holes in the granite lintels. Externally, each ceil is 
covered with a small pyramidal roof, which, was originally 
crowned with three amalaka fruits, one over the other, 


" V'uim K^iiuKly’.slImdn Mythology, p. 490, meiDtions the names of six Yogiois, — Bmhmi, 
Mahe.svm'i,, Kamnan, V((khu(u\ Vafdhu Mahenddi^-^vihct were called by Siva to devour the 
flesh aud drink the bloud uf the great Daitya Jalandhara, 
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surmounted by a pointed pinnacle. By this arrangement 

each cell is actually a distinct temple, in -which was most 
possibly enshrined the statue of a Jogini, or perhaps a phallic 
emblem of Siva ; but the former is the more probable if one 
may take the popular name as a guide. In the middle of the 
south-west end there is a single large cell, answering in size 
to the entrance gate-way at the north-east end, and on the 
east side of this cell there is a narrow passage of only 2 
feet leading to the outside. Internally the ornament is 
limited to two sunken lines round the upper half of each 
door-way, and to a peculiar triangular projection over the 
front of each cell. Externally the only ornament consists 
of three horizontal bands of broad flat mouldings, which 
run all round the building, and of a bold projection at the 
back of each cell, which are in excellent keeping with the 
simple and massive character of the building. Altogether the 
Chaomat Jogini is one of the most curious buildings that 
I have yet met with. Of its age I cannot speak with any 
certainty. I think, however, that it is beyond all doubt 
the oldest building at Khajur^ho, and therefore prior to 
A. D. 900; and if the simple and even rude form of the 
peculiar-triangular ornament over each cell may be taken as 
the original of the more elaborate ornaments of the same 
kind which are found in six other Buddhist and Brahmanical 
excavations at Kholvi and Bhamn^r, then this temple must 
be of older date than the sixth or seventh century.* But as 
this simpler form may, perhaps, be due solely to the difficulty 
of working anything more elaborate in such a hard and 
coarse material as the Khajuraho granite, it can only be 
accepted as a doubtful test of greater antiquity. I think, 
however, that I am quite safe in placing the date of the 
Chaonsat Jogini in the eighth century of the Christian era, 
with a reservation that it may be probably even, two or three 
centuries older. 

No. 2 is a small ruined temple of Ganesa, which is 
situated on a lower level of the rocky ridge in front of the 
entrance of the Chaonsat Jogini. The figure of the god, 
which is 6 feet high, faces the Jogini temple, and is evident- 
ly connected with it, just as the bull of Siva and the boar 
of Vishnu are always placed facing the temples of those 


^ Several examples of tills peculi^ ornament are given xn Plate I^XXX, 
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gods. But the building is of sand-stone, and on that ground 
alone I am satisfied that it must he of later date tlian the 
old granite temple of the Joginis. The figure of Ganesa 
also is very elaborately carved, and cannot, I tliinlc, be older 
than the tenth or eleventh century, when the worship of Siva 
began to prevail over that of Vishnu. 

No. 3, called Kamldriya MaMcleo, is the largest of all 
the Khajuraho temples, being 109 feet in length and 59-| feet 
ill width externally, with a height of 116|- feet above the 
ground, or 88 feet above its oto floor. Its general plan is 
similar to that of most of the larger mediaeval temples of 
Northern India.* It has the usual arcMJm-maudapa, or 
portico, the mmidapa, or nave, the mahd-mimdapa, or tran- 
sept, the aMardla, or ante-chamber, and the (jarhha-df iha, 
or sanctum, each of which has its separate pinnacled roof 
rising in regular gradation from the low pyramid of the 
entrance to the lofty spire of the sanctum. But the interior 
arrangement differs from the usual construction in having an 
open passage all round the sanctum, which thus forms a sort 
of high altar at the inner end of the temple. This open 
passage also necessitated a change in the exterior arrange- 
ment, wiiich, instead of the usual dead walls of the sanctum, 
has three open porticoes at the hack and sides similar to 
those of the mahd-mandapa for the purpose of lighting the 
passage round the sanctum. By this alteration the breadth 
of the sanctum externally is as great as that of the maM- 
mcmdapa, or transept, and the plan thus becomes a lai'ge 
double cross, instead of the simpler and more beautiful single 
cross of the common plan. The recessed ceilings of tliis 
temple are singularly beautiful and most ingeniously varied. 
That of the transept, between the four central pillars, is a 
large circle with eight small richly-cusped circles rising 
above it, each with its bold pendent drop from the centre, 
and the top closed by another elaborately carved circle, from 
which the pendent drop has unfortunately fallen. The ceil- 
ing of the mandapa, or nave, is formed of four cusped 
squares placed diagonally, and closed by a similar square at 
top, each square having a rich pendent hanging from its 
centre. But the richness of the carvings is rivalled by the 
profusion of the sculptures, which have been inserted with 


^ Bcc Plato XC¥iL for a pku of tliiw toiux)k\ 
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Jie most liberal hand whererer a resting place could b^ 
found. There are ten groups on the walls of the transput 
and each of its four pillars has eight projecting brackets for 
the reception of statues. The walls of the sanctum also aS 
covered with sculptures, and I counted no less than 
statues inside the temple, and -646 outside, or 872 statues 
altogether, of which the greater number are from 2-1 in 
nearly 3 feet in height. The interior it is impossible to 
describe from the variety and multiplicity of its details. 
Ilia piintii 01 the temple is formed of a suceession of bold 
and deep mouldings, 13 feet in height, that slope rapidlv 
upwards and give tt a look of solid stability, which is in 
excellent keeping with the massive superstructure. Imme- 
diately above the plinth there are three broad belts of sculn 
ture running completely round the temple. The princinal 
groups are in the recesses between the pillars of the transept 
and sanctum. All of these are highly indecent, and most of 
them are disgustingly obscene, hut the remainder of the 
sculptures are the ordinary representations of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses, in ditferent positions and under various 
lorms._ Above these there are several bands of prolectinff 
mouklings that completely encircle the temple and form 
cornices to the pillared balconies of the nave, transept, and 
sanctum. These are succeeded by more bands of sculptures, 
and small pillared recesses and numerous pinnacles, which 
are repeated again and again up to the top of the spire, which 
s lormed of a large cmialaka fruit surmounted by a hell- 

general effect of this gorgeous luxury 
of embellishment is extremely pleasing, although the eye is 
often distracted by the multiplicity of the details. 

magnificent temple contains a marble Imgcm of 
Mahadeo ^ feet in girth, and over the centre of the 
f sanctum there is a smal figure of Siva, with 
figures of Brahma and Vishnu to the right and left. It was 
nTAi^, ^ Originally dedicated to Siva, and the lingmn is most 

Fpiurd ^ ^ enshrined in the 

itTJntA w ^Ti inscription now remaining to show 

^ masons’ marks of single letters on 

k S wni® under-side of a beam there 

chSLt7r? wvT^’ well-executed KuMla 

the t ATI til A prove that the temple cannot he older than 

he tenth or eleventh century, a date which I should otherwise 
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bo inclined to adopt on account of tbo gross indelicacy of 
the principal sculptures. 

Immediately to tlie north of the last there is a small 
half ruined temple. No. 4, which has b(jen repaired and 
added to in the present century by the Rajas of Ohhatrpur. 
It is called simply Malmdeo, which is correct, as there is a 
figure of Siva over the centre of the entrance, with figures 
of Brahma and Vishnu to the right and left. The old 
portio3.i of this temple is only I 83 - feet in length by feet 
in hr(‘adth, but owing to the modem restorations, there is 
nothing now left to show whether it was originally a large 
five-chamhered temple, like the last, or a simple shrine with 
an entrance porch on four pillars. Erom its scanty orna- 
mentation, however, I presume that it was the latter. 

No. 5 is a large temple to the north of the last, 77 feet 
in length hy 49 J feet in breadth, now known hy the name 
of Deoi Jayadamhi, or the goddess-mother of the world.” 
It was originally dedicated to Vishnu, as his figure occupies 
the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with the figures 
of Siva and Brahma to the right and left. Inside the sanc- 
tum tliero is a very elaborate standing statue, 5 feet 8 
inches in height, of a four-armed female wlio, as she is 
represented holding lotus flowers, must be intended for 
Lakshnii, the consort of Vishnu. It is very probable, there- 
fore, that this figure may have hceia the original goddess 
of the shrine, and consequently that the name of Devi 
JagaddmM may be the correct one. The temple consists of 
only four chambers, the arddha-uemdapa, or small entrance 
hall being omitted, or perhaps lost, and it wants the 
open })assago round the sanctum which is found in the 
Kaudariya temple.* Its plan, however, is more beautiful 
than that of the larger temple, while its ornamenta- 
tion is equally rich and elaborate. It has the same three 
rows of sculptures on the outside immediately above the 
plinth, of rvliich only a few are indelicate, hut these few are 
as grossly had as the worst of the other temples. I found 
no inscriptions of any kind, but a few masons’ marks of 
single letters show that this temple must have been built in 
the tenth or eleventh century, during the most flourishing 
period of the OhS.ndel rule. 


^ See Piute XCYIU* for a plan of this temtile. 
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No. 6 is situated at a short distance to the north of the 
last temple, and on the west side of the old bed of the Sib 
S4gar tank. It is known by the odd name of Qhhatr-ko-patr 
of which the meaning is unknown. The temple, hon4ve/ 
was certainly dedicated to the sun, as tliere are three flo-ures 
of over the entrance to the sanctum, and inside the 

shrine there is an elaborate sculpture 8 feet in heio'bt re- 
presenting the sun in the usual form of a two-armed male 
figure, 5 feet high, holding lotus flowers in both hands. On 
the pedestal also are sculptured the seven horses belo'no'ino> 
to the chariot of the sun. The original dedication of the 
temple is, therefore, beyond all dispute. Its plan is similar 
to that of the JagadUmbi temple, but it is one-sixth laro-er 
being 87 feet in length by 58 feet in breadth. The greater 
part of the original entrance, portico, and nave, has dis- 
appeared, and has been replaced by a thiokjy-plastered 
modern addition. The arrangement of the mahd-mandma 
or transept, is different from that of the other temples, as 
the corners have been cut off to form an octagon round ’the 
four central pillars. I noticed that the ornamentation of 
these pillars has only been traced out with the chisel, which 
shows that the temple was not finished according to the 
designer’s intention. Externally there are the same three 
rows of sculptures above the plinth, which have already 
been described in the other large temples. There are, 
however, no large obscene subjects as on the others, but 
many of the smaller figures are very indelicate. The three 
principal groups consist of Brahm4 and Saraswati on the 
south side, of Siva and Parvati on the west, and of Vishnu 
and Lakshmi with the Varaha on the north. There are no 
insci’iptions, but the masons’ marks are numerous, amongst 
which I found the names of Bhmia and SiibliaoM Naiila 
in the well known Kutila characters of the tenth or eleventh 
century. 

No. 7 temple, called Viswandth, is situated on the east 
side of the old bed of the Sib-S4gar, and is the most north- 
erly^ building of this half of the western group. Its plan 
is similar to that of the Kand^riya temple with its five 
chambers, and its open passage round the sanctum. It is 
however, one-sixth less in size, being only 87| feet lont^ by 
46 feet broad, but it is altogether in better preservation itlelf 
and Its five subordinate temples are StiU standing or traceable 
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at the four comers of its terrace, and in front of the entrance. 
VialiwaniUha, or the “ lord of the universe,” is a title of 
Siva, and is most prohahly the original name of the temple, 
as there is a figure of Siva seated on his hull Nandi over the 
centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with figures of 
Brahma on his goose, and of Vishnu on his eagle, to the 
right and left. Inside the shrine also there is a Ungani 
of Siva, and most of the principal groups, both of the 
interior and exterior, have reference to Siva and his 
consort. The large central groups of the outside are like 
those of the other temples, highly indelicate ; and every- 
where there are numbers of female figures who are repre- 
sented dropping their clothes, and thus purposely exposing 
their persons. The interior decoratiou is as lavishly elabo- 
rate as that of the other temples, the ornamentation of the 
flat recessed ceilings, with their numerous pendents, being 
singularly rich and varied. Outside there are the usual 
three bauds of sculptxxres immediately above the plinth, and 
the same profuse accumulation of mouldings, sculptures and 
pinnacles as in the Kandih’iya temple. The spire also is 
finished in the same manner with a large amiilaka fnrit, sur- 
mounted by a hell-shaped ornament. Altogether I counted 
G02 statues of from 2 to 2-| feet in height, in the different 
ranges of sculpture of this gorgeous temple. There are also 
ten luiif-size elephant statues fixed on slabs projecting from 
the ten angles of the roofs above the five pillared balconies 
of the transept and sanctum. The general effect of the build- 
ing is much injured by these huge monsters thus suddenly 
protruded in mid-air from the corners of the building, with- 
out any real or apparent support sufficient for their enormous 
weight. 

Inside the entrance portico of this temple there are 
two large inscribed slabs which are dated, respectively, in the 
Samvat years 1056 and 1058, or A. B. 999 and 100i« hut as 
they are of different sizes, and are not fixed, it is probable 
that only one of them actually belongs to tlie temple. As 
the earlier record was the only inscription seen by Burt in 
1838, 1 conclude that it most probably belongs to the temple. 
It has been translated by Mr. Sutherland, but the translation 
requires revision in many places, and more especially in the 
proper names of the Chandtd genealogy as well as in tho 
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date.® The inscription opens with an invocation to Siva, and 
records the building of the temple to SambJm (or Siva), “the 
chief of the gods,” and the dedication of a Imgani made of 
emerald (marakatamayamj by Raja Dlicmga, of the Chandra- 
treya race. As Dhanga died upwards of 100 years of ao-e 
before the inscription was engraved in A. D. 999, the build- 
ing of the temple must have been begun some years earlier 
or about A. D. 980. The temple itself is said to have been 
called Pramatlia Ndtha ; but in spite of this dilference of 
name, I think it is almost certain that this Saiva inscription 
must refer to the Saiva temple now called Vimcmdtlia. The 
emerald lingam has of course disappeared long ago, and 
several of the statues are missing from the niches, but the 
temple is otherwise in very good order for a building of so 
remote an age. The masons’ marks and the pilgrims’ names 
are unusually numerous about this temple. Many of the 
former, including several of the masons’ names, are inverted, 
showing that they must have been cut before the erection of 
the building. I found the name of Sri-Jasa-Mdna, Sri-Deva- 
Nanda, Sri-Bevdditya, Sri-Malidndga, Sri-Jaga-Deva, and 
others several times repeated in rude Kutila characters of 
the tenth or eleventh century, which corroborate the assign- 
ment of the inscription to this temple. 


The small temple at the south-west corner of the plat- 
form is dedicated to Siva, whose figure occupies the centre 
of the entrance to the sanctum. Inside there is a small 
seated figure of Durg^, eight-armed, holding a trident 
and bowl. The small temples at the north-east and south- 
west corners are gone, and that at the north-east corner has 
been modernized with plaster restorations. 

No. 8 is a small open temple containing a colossal re- 
cumbent statue of the bull Nandi, which faces the entrance 
of the Saiva temple of Yiswanhth. In plan it is a square of 
16 feet with 12 pillars, and a small open porch of two pillars 
on each of the four sides, thus forming an open temple of 
20 pillars. t The plinth is ten feet in height, with plain 
mouldings, excepting a single row of elephants facing the 
front with two human figures between each pair. The roof 

* Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, 1839, p. 159, 
t See Plate XCYIL for a plan of this temple. 
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is a straight sided pyramid of 16 steps, with small pillared 
openings on the four sides, and an mnalaka fruit on the top, 
surmounted by a bell-shaped ornament. The ceiling is re- 
cessed in the usual manner by overlapping stones, by which 
the s(piare is first reduced to an octagon, and then to a circle, 
but it is very plain. The figure of the bull is 7|- feet in. 
length, and is highly polished. The horns and knees have 
been broken, but are now repaired with plaster. On the 
pcnlestal, immediately under the bull’s head, there are the 
marks of a seated female figure. There is no writing to show 
the date of the building, but its style and position prove that 
it must be of the same period as the Viswanath temple, of 
which it evidently forms a part. 

No. 9 is a small temple of Fdrmti situated to the south 
of the Viswanath. It is now much ruiu(>d, the sanctum 
only being left entire ; hut this is sufficient to show, hy the 
figure of Vishnu over the centre of the doorway, that the 
temple was originally dedicated to that god, and not to Siva, 
or his consort Purvati. Inside there is a foui*-armed stand.- 
ing female statue 5 feet in height, which is said to be Parvati, 
but which is certainly Lakshmi, as there is a small figure of 
Vishnu immediately over her head, while the positions to 
the right and left are occupied by Brahma and Siva. 

No. 10 is another of the large temples of this group now 
called Famaohandra, but which in 1852, at the time of my 
first visit, was known as Zakshmcwji, and in 1838, at the 
time of Burt’s visit, as Qhaturhlmj. All of these names 
refer to Vishnu, to wlioni the temple was certainly dedicated, 
but it is extremely doubtful wbetlier any one of tliem was 
the actual name. I will call it ChatiirMnj, or “ the four- 
armed,” as this is a well known title of Vishnu,, and is also 
descriptive of the statue wliieh is now enshrined inside. The 
temple is 85 feet 4 inches in length and 44 feet in breadth, 
or almost exactly the same size as Viswandth. It is also 
similar in other respects, as it has an open passage round the 
sanctum as well as five subordinate temples attached to it, of 
which four are placed at the corners of its terrace, and the 
fifth opposite its entrance. It has also the same proliisc de- 
coration both inside and outside, but the statues are less nu- 
merous as there are only tvro bands of sculptures above tbo 
plinth, I counted 230 statues outside and 170 inside, or 
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altogether 400 statues from 2 to 2-1 feet in height. The 
moulclings of the basement terrace are, however, much richer 
than those of aoy of the other temple, as they are covered 
with boar-hunts and processions of horses, elephants, and 
soldiers armed with many varieties of weapons. Some por- 
tions of the basement parapet are also in perfect order. 
These are imitations of wooden balustrades in high relief, 
which slope outwards like the parapets of the pillared 
porches of the temples. Inside the shrine there is a standing 
statue, 4 feet 1 inch in height, of a four-armed male figure 
with three heads, the middle head being human, and the 
others leonine. I believe that it is intended for the Bara 
Sinlia, or “ man lion,” of Vishnu. The masons’ marks 

and names inKutila characters of the tenth or eleventh century 
are very numerous on this temple, and, as many of them are 
upside down, they must have been cut before the building 
was commenced. Inside the entrance porch there is a large 
slab, 6 feet long and 2f feet broad, placed sloping against the 
w'alL It was not seen by Burt in 1838, but it is said to 
have been found amongst the ruins at the base of the temple 
after 1843, when the building was being repaired by the 
Chatrpur Baja. It gives the same genealogy of the Ch^ndel 
Bajas as the other inscription, ending wdth &ri Yaso Varmma 
Maja, and his son Sri Dhangga, and is dated both in words 
and figures in S. 1011, or A. D. 954, just 46 year’s earlier 
than the Viswandth inscription. I understand it to record 
the building of a temple by llaja Tasovarmma, and his son 
Dhangga, which .was completed during the reign of the 
latter, w'ho, as he did not die until A. D. 999, must have 
reigned upwards of 45 years. As the inscription opens with 
an invocation to Bhagavata, and the Vasu Devas, it is almost 
certain that it must have belonged to this Chaturbhuj of 
Vishnu. 

All of the four small corner temples are dedicated to 
Vishnu, whose image occupies the central position over the 
entrances. These temples are 18|- feet in length by 11^ feet 
in breadth, with small porticoes of turn pillars each in front 
of the entrances. The two at the west corners, or back of 
the gi’eat temple, face towards the east, or towards its 
entrance, while the two at the east corners face each other, 
each pointing towards the entrance of the great temple. 
On one of the pillars of the south-east shrine there is a short 
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I’ecord of a pilgrim, whieh is dated in S. 1161, or A. D. 1104, 
or just 160 years after the erection of the temple. 

No. 11 is a small open temple containing a colossal 
statue of the Var&lia Avaidr, or “hoar ineaimation” of 
Vishnu. It is situated immediately to the east of the Cha- 
turbhuj temple with its entrance facing the other. It is an 
oblong building, 20-1 feet by 16 feet, with 3 pillars at each 
corner and 2 pillars on the west side forming the entrance 
portico.* The ceiling is formed of OTerlapping stones in 
plain squares, except the upper one, which is poorly orna- 
mented. The statue of the boar is 8 feet 9 inches in length 
by 6 feet 9^ inches in height. It is represented standing 
with the two left legs advanced. On the pedestal under the 
boar there is a long undulated Ndga, or snake, with his tail 
supporting the boar’s tail, and his head crushed by a seated 
human figure. Close beside the snake’s head there are two 
feet of another human statue, which must have been that 
of JPrithvi, or the earth, as there are some traces of her hand 
on the boar’s neck. The body and legs of the boar are 
entirely covered with small human figures in rows of which 
I counted 674. 

No. 12 is a small temple situated 16 feet to the north of 
the boar, which the people now call Dem as it contains a 
statue of a four-armed female. But as the central figure 
over the door- way of the sanctum is that of Vishnu, with 
Siva and Brahmd to the right and left, it is certain that the 
temple could not have been originally dedicated to Pdrvati, 
the consort of Siva, as the name of Devi would usually 
im])ly, but to Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, who is also 
called Devi, but generally with some additional title as in 
the instance of JDevi-Jagaddmbi. 

N 0 . 18, called Mritang MaJiddeo, or Mritytmjdya 3£ahd- 
deva, the “ victorious over death,” is a large square temple 
enshrining a colossal Ungam of Siva, 8 feet in height and 3 
feet 8 inches in diameter. It is situated 30 feet to the south 
of the Ohaturbhuj temple, and is most probably of the same 
age, although there are no inscriptions nor mason’s marks 
now remaining to determine its date. It is 24^ feet square 
inside, and 35 feet square outside, with a projecting porch 


^ See Plate XCTHI. fot a plan of this temple. 
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a small temple with several plaia stone pillars. Pivo 
Irandrccl feet to the north-west there is another monnd of 
the same size, and between these are two other smaller 
moniids and a tank about 200 feet sc^uare. Nearly half a 
mile due east of the Satdh4ra ruin, there is another mound 
of about the same size, which is also covered with broken 
bricks and sc^uared stones, amongst which I found the lintel 
of a raishnava temple, with the figure of Vishnu sculptured 
in the middle of it. Between these two ruins there are two 
fine old wells. 

No. 16 is another large ruined mound of broken bricks 
and cut stones, 200 feet in length from north to south, by 
120 feet in breadth and 6 feet in length. It is called Batasi- 
ki-Thoriya, Six hundred feet to the east there is another 
large mound called Baniydni Thoriya, also covered with 
broken bricks and cut stones, amongst which I found the 
remains of a temple door-way, with the figure of Siva sculp- 
tured in the middle of the lintel. Close to the south of 
No. 16 there is another small mound, and 600 feet to the 
south-west there are two fine old wells and two more 
mounds covered with broken bricks, of which not even the 
name is now known. 

No. 17 is a large temple situated close to the north end 
of the village, and to the south of the last-mentioned mounds. 
The temple is called Vdman, or the “ dwarf incarnation” of 
Vishnu, a name which is certainly not correct ; foi*, although 
there is a large statue of the dwarf god, 4 feet 8 inches high, 
enshrined inside, yet there is a small figure of Siva himself 
over the centre of the entrance to the sanctum, with Brahmfi 
and Vishnu to the right and left. The temple is 60 J- feet in 
length by 38f feet in breadth, and is very much inferior to 
the great temples of the western group, both in the richness 
and variety of its ornamentation, and in the number of its 
sculptures. It has, however, two rows of statues on the out- 
side, each 2|- feet in height, or about 300 statues altogether. 
I could find only one short masons’ inscription, but as this is 
in Kutila characters, I conclude that the temple must have 
been erected in the tenth or eleventh eentiuy. To the north, 
the west, and the south-west there are thi'oe other ruined 
temples of small size, of which too little now remains to give 
any clue to their character. The whole of these temples are 
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STtL° L mT®’* “bout 16 fet 

^ temple, 38 feet Ions bv 96 , V 

situated on a mound immediately to the^ealt of tlff^ -n’®- 
At mj first visit in 1852 it was called ^ 

manji,^ but in the present year, 1865, I found tbnf 
knew It by any other name than /a^VwSds mou ''l T 
name of the field, or land in whichTtSLds^auf^ 
connexion whatever with the temple There is n -R 
Vishnu over the centre of the sancfnm - f of 

standing figure of CliatuThhuj, or the »foMmeVMr^ 

from a colossal figure of the monW 0.^.1 vrl 
placed outside the temple Ma“v s oLs^ of 
are still lying about, as^ell as “LS^ scu ntires '‘a ‘“P‘! 
wbiob I roeoguised a iiguie „f "isLu “^? 

Sr, " on 

the centre of the entrance,® i?eeiS L/tlwt ^ “™’ 
hare been dedicated to Vishnu • The hm'lS ‘ mast 

feet square outside and inrife tat S%S “y,'® 

peaiunoe is very ancient, and its autiqu ty is I thfnl w,i 

pillars placed round hhe insidrrf jhe ''u 

granite, whde the walls and roof are of sandstone'^ Three 
tat diff®®"!'®® "■'**' ‘biok stone lattices Im J! 

aounM ta a’’ bellT “Iso is Zr- 

rmll fr^t I notad? thre““,‘, “>0 "“““1 

as I believe them to ta so ™a““ “ 0 ^“'““ “f 'ioM 

quity, by which I infer that th^ ®''^idences of superior anti- 
1 ^ ^ ^ temple must be older than 
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cTid mav therefore date as early 

those of the western group, and y 

as the eighth or ninth century. _ ^ consists entirely 

The soath-eastern group of luins, 

B-ilt and to — - oU 

Village on high called 

kn?- K“ dS; u 

pUteed temple, 4,0 dd'Smple, 

SwilVrs now standing is home out 

SSing the three of the piUars 
hy the ‘ii^fcrence nmthe yl ^^^''"iVhave 

themselves, as all pillars, which would have 

rately carved, while all the- ^ P quite plain, 

heei/engaged in the w^, temple -us have 

If this suggestion coi U remains. Ihe foui 

lyAfvn neavlv twice tnc ^ •wli'it I believe to hsive 

sandstone 'pillars, the “““1“ are ootagonal, 20 mokes 

heen the mah^-^nandapa, m ‘ ^ centre of the 

Sc and Hi feet ” ^i^^lfetnaK nhich is mos 
entrance there k hto eras either the fast or he 

probably triad, according as tbe _ 

Lcond person of Buddl ist the active agent of 

of tiie founder J , of a^colossal seated and draped 

creation. On the pedestal o profession of the 

statue 1 fouud inscribed 

Buddhist faith, heginninj, x p^+ajrv similar to those of the 

Sactersofthesiathorse^^ <j»y« 

S-lrnMli senynres I period, an opinion which 

xnin was a Buddh^t , ^ „fu.med by the mixture of sand 
I believe to he partially ^ j found also several 

stone and granite in its b^t all of them are 

broken statues laying about S Qu one of them 

udeeTjain figums of a muchjatei^^^^^ ^ 085 

there was an -^r^it o d ^ ^ 24 

• recording the gdt of a “o „ ^ ^ pis wife the 

Jain pontiffs, by he S« to show that the old 

Sethini Fadmamh. appropriated to their own use by 

Mdhist temple had heto^^^ 

tbc Jmns 01 tuC ci > ^ ,prTi-iTr»li bfis been 

No, 22 is l ^r^l^liTirmdndth, the 2Bld of the 
in modern times a& a sniin 
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Jam pontiffs. The portion now remaining, whieli appears tn 
be only the sanctum of the orginal temple, has nakerl 
male on the left s the door, and a nahecl female 
hg’ure on the right side, with three seated female fio-uren 
o\er the centre. _ Inside there is a small seated figure S 
Parswanutli, which gives it name to the temple. Outside 
the bmldmg is ornamented with three rows of small statues' 
of which those of the two low-er iws are standing and 
those of the uppermost row either sitting or flyino* 
the jambs of the door there are three Ihort necoks of 
pilgrims in characters of the tenth or eleventh century, wdiich 
iSj I think, the most probable date of the original temple. 

23 and 24 are small ancient temples which have 
lately been restored with plaster, and dedicated to the Jain 
pontiffs, Adinath and Pltrswhn4th. Over the centre of each 
door-way there is a small female figure which looks like 

goddesTes must be one of the numerous Jain 

No, 2o IS the largest and finest of this group of Jain 
temples, being 60 feet in length by 80 feet in breadth. At 
first visit, in January 1862, it was fortu- 
nately deserted, and I was thus able to examine the inside 
with leisure. It was repaired five years ago by a Jain banker 
and at my last visit m February 1865, 1 was iot permitted to 

S:T door-way, however, I could see that the 

whole of the statues, both large and small, which cover the 
entrance to the sanctum, had been most elaborately painted 
in blue, green, red, and yellow, and were still glistening as if 
recently varnished. The whole design of this temke is 
peculiar and novel. The interior consists of three chamblrs -- 
the ^mda^a cmMla, and gmlMgriJm, -or the open pillakd 
hall, the vestibule and the sanctum, with a passage runnino- 
aU round the three. Externally the temple may be described 
as a simple oblong with a recess on each of the long sides 
fxd a projection on each of the short sides, that to the east 
forming the entrance portico. The walls are decorated with 
numerous bands of mouldings, and wdth three rows of 
state, as on No. 22, amongst which I recognised several of 

The ceiling of the p^hico L 

in the usual manner of cusped recesses, but the desio>n is un- 
nsually beautiful The sqhare is reduced broverlapute 
eight sean-circuiar recesses which are coyeref 
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hy three successive cii'cles. In the middle circle and in the 
four comers there are five pendent drops, which terminate iu 
flyin" figures of veiy graceful and original design. Over 
the entrance to the sanctum, there is a single naked figure 
seated, and on the sides there are two naked figures standing, 
while the front of the door-step is occupied with an elaborate 
design of tlie churning of the ocean. There is no inscrip- 
tion now attached to the temple recording its erection, hut, 
on the left jamh of the entrance, there is a short inscription of 
eleven lines, announcing the gift of various gardens to the 
temple of Jindnaiha hy Bhavya Pahila in the Samvat year 
1011, or A. D. 954, during the reign of Kaja Dhangga. The 
date of its erection may, therefore, be fixed as not later than 
A. D. 900, and, perhaps, even as early as A. D. 800. The 
pilgrims’ records on this temple are both longer and more 
numerous than usual; and as two of them mention a Raja’s 
son, it is probable that they may hereafter be of use iu fixing 
the chronology of the kings as well as tlie date of the temple 
itself. I have numbered these records from I. to VIII. for 
easier reference. 

On door-step. 

I. Mahdrdja-putra Sri Jaya Singha khUah 
“ The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha * * * ” 

On dept jamb op door. 

II. Bhdta-putra Sri Golima 
Bhata’s son, Sri Goluna. 

III. Sri Blidta-piitra Sri Ifakula 
“ Sri Bhata’s son, Sri Mfihula.” 

IV. Baja-p^itra Sri Jaya Singha 
Bhdta-putra Sri Bithan. 

“ The King’s son, Sri Jaya Singha,” 

“ Bhata’s son, Sri Pithan.” 

V, Achdrya Sri Bern Chandra^ Sikhya Kmmida 
OhandraJ 

“The Teacher, Sri Deva Chandra; the 
Disciple, Kumuda Chandra.” 
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On bight jamb op door. 


VII. JBhata-putra Sri Deva Sarmma 
Viram (?) jayatu 
“ Bhata’s son, Sri Beva Sarmma, 

* * * * may he be yictorious.” 

VIII. A magic square of 16 figures, which form 31 
by addition every way, whether horizon- 
tally, perpendicularly, or diagonally. The 
figure 8 is remarkable for an additional 
stroke on the left side, which I take to be 
a mark of antiquity as it is a near approach 
to the figure in my Suhaniya numeral 
inscription. The figures are disposed thus — 



No. 26 is an ancient Jain temple restored with plaster 
and old stones, and called Sefndth, which is most pro- 
bably the original name, as the principal statue enshrined 
is a colossal standing figure of Adin4th, 14 feet in height, 
with the title of Setn4th. On the pedestal of this statue 
I found on my first visit an inscription dated in S. 1086, 
or A. D. 1028, but this is no longer visible as the whole has 
been covered with plaster. Brom the great dij0S.culty of 
moving this enormous statue, I think that it most probably 
still occupies its original position, and consequently that the 
temple itself must be at least as old as the beginning of the 
eleventh century. The colossus was dedicated by Sriya- 
Thahhwpy the son of Achahsha, and by Sri Sivi and Sri 
Ghandrama Dem, the sons of Demdhara. 

5 No. 27 is a small ancient Jain temple now dedicated to 
On the is a single row of figures, 
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including some naked females; but there is nothing lemar - 
able either in the design of the temple, or in the enshrine 
fio-ure of Adinath. There are, however, many Jain statues, 
both whole and broken, collected about these temples that are 
specially interesting and valuable from their dated inscrip- 
tions. These will all be noticed in my list of authorities 
for fixing the Ohandel chronology, but I may give one here 
at full length as a specimen of the style of these records. _ It 
is inscribed on the pedestal of a colossal seated statue, which 
is known to be Sumbhundth by the horse symbol : On the 

9th of the waning moon of Maglm, in Samvat liio (A. JJ. 
1158), during the prosperous reign of the fortunate Madana 
Vafnvma Deva, the Sreshthi Dandha of the solar 
his son PdUlla, dedicated this image. Then his sons, Maha- 
gana, Mahi-Chandra, Sibhi-Ohandra, Jina-Chandra, Udaya- 
Ohdndra, paid their adoration to Sumhliv/ndth. Mangaia, high 
priest. Sculptor, Eama Deva.” Madma Varmma con- 
structed the great lake at Mahoba, called Madan Sugar, and 
was the father of Param^rddi Deva, the antagonist of Prithi 
Eai Ohohfin. The mention of the sculptor’s name is curious 
and useful, as it serves to fix the age of other undated stages 
which bear his name. I have found no less than three differ- 
ent sculptors’ names amongst these Ohandel inscriptions. 

No. 28 is a large lofty mound of ruined bricks, from 20 
to 25 feet in height, situated to the west of the Jain temples 
and to the south of the Buddhist temple of Ganthai. It is 
about 300 feet in length from north to south, and 200 feet 
in breadth, and very flat and level on the top. I traced 
numerous walls on three sides like the remains of cells, from 
which I infer that the mound is most probably a ruined 
Buddhist monastery. During the time of my last visit in 
Pebruary 1866, the people had discovered some very thick 
and long walls running from the north foot of this mound 
towards the Jain temples, which they were then engaged in 
digging up to furnish materials for a new Jain temple. At 
the south-east corner also there are two small mounds of 
brick ruins, which still show the remains of sguare buildings 
like temples. Several Jain figures had been lately discovered, 
and the people affirmed, apparently with good reason, that 
the whole mound on which this south-east group of 
temples is situated, is formed of the ruins of earlier 
buildings. 
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dynasty. Tlie building itself is one of the finest temples at 
Khajurabo, as it is equal to the best of the western group _ in. 
its decorations, and is but little inferior to them in size, being 
66 feet long by 33 feet broad outside, and 68 feet by 29 feet 
inside. It has the usual five chambers, but the ceiling of the 
transept is arranged differently from that of any of the other 
temples, being 'formed of successively diminishing large 
circles of overlapping stones, instead of the usual divisions of 
small circles. There is no inscription, nor even a pilgrim’s 
record, to fix the date of this handsome temple ; but as the 
word Vasala, a mason’s mark, is repeated several times on the 
stones of both of these KurarNala temples, I infer that they 
are certainly of the same age, that is, of the tenth or eleventh 
century. 

At datkari, I J- miles to the south of Khajuraho, there are 
two dilapidated temples and several small mounds of ruins 
covered with cut-stones and broken sculptures. The 
northern temple 4s dedicated to Siva, whose Ungani of marble is 
enshrined inside. Close to it there are two mounds of ruins, 
and at a short distance to the south there is a small ruined 
temple of Vishnu. Still farther to the south stands the 
second large temple, which is also dedicated to Vishnu as 
there is a figure of that god over the entrance to the sanctum, 
with Brahma and Siva to the right and left, and inside 
there is a colossal statue of the god as Chatiirhlmj , or the 
“ four-armed,” 9 feet in height. These remains are too much 
dilapidated to be described, but it is necessary to mention 
them as a part of the magnificent suite of temples that were 
erected by the princes of the Ohandel dynasty at their 
religious capital of Khajurdho. 

Besides these great temples and ruins which I have just 
described, there are numerous statues of all sizes scattered 
about the ruins, collected around the temples, and set up in 
various places about the tanks and under almost every large 
tree. The most important of these is a colossal statue of 
the monkey god, Hanuman, as it bears an inscription on 
the pedestal, which I read rather doubtfully as Samvat 926, 
or A. D. 868. It is the oldest dated inscription of the 
Ohindels that has yet been found either at Khajuraho or 
Mahoba, but it is not otherwise interesting. There is also 
a colossal statue of Siva, four-armed, erected near the 
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l)eguii to assemljle, and every day after I left Kbajuralio on 
my way to Malioba, I was passed by several hundreds oi 
men, women, and children, all hurrying to the fair. 

XXXIII. MAHOBA, OR MAHOTSAVA. 

The ancient city of Mahoha is situated at the foot of a 
low granite hill, 64 miles to the south of Hamii'pur at the 
junction of the Betwa and Jumna, and 34 miles to the 
north of Khajurhho. Its name is a contraction of Maliotsma- 
nagm'a, or the “ city of the great festival” which was cele- 
brated there by Chandra Varmma, the founder of the Chan- 
del dynasty. It is said to have been 6 yojanas long and 2 
broad, which is only the usual exaggeration of silly story- 
tellers for a large city. At its greatest extent, according to my 
observation, it could never have exceeded miles in length, 
from the small castle of Rai-kot on the west, to the Kaly^n- 
SUgar on the east. It is about one mile in breadth, which 
would give a circuit of 6 miles, hut an area of only one square 
mile, as the south-west quarter is occupied by the Madan 
Shgar.* Its population, therefore, at the most flourishing 
period must have been under 100,000 persons, even allowing 
as high an average as one person to every 300 square feet. 
In 1843, when I resided at Mahoha for about six weeks, there 
were only 766 inhabited houses, with a population less than 
4,000 persons ; since then the place has somewhat increased, 
and is now said to possess 900 houses, and about 6,000 
inhabitants. 

Mahoha is divided into three distinct portions, — 1st, 
Mahoha, or the city proper, to the north of the hill ; 2nd, 
JBthtari-Jdla, or the inner fort, on the top of the hill ; and 
8rd, JDariha, or the city to the south of the hill. To the west 
of the city lies the great lake of Kimt Sdgar, about l-J miles 
in circumference, which was constructed by Kartti Varmma, 
who reigned from A. D. 1065 to 1085. To the south is the 
Madan Sdgar, about 3 miles in circuit, which was construct- 
ed by Madana Varmma, who reigned from A. D. 1130 to 
1165. To the east is the small lake of Kalydn Sdgar, and 
beyond it lies the large deep lake of Vyay Sdgar, which was 
constructed by Vijaya JPdla, who ruled from A. D. 1045 to 


^ See Plate XCIX* for a map of Malioba, 
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1065. TJie last is the largest of the Mahoha lakes, beinw ^ot 
less than 4 miles in circuit ; hut the most picturesque of all 
sheets of water in the beautiful lake district of Bundel-khand 
is the Madan-S4gar. On the west it is bounded by the sin- 
gularly rugged granite hill of Gokar, on the north by ranges 
of ghAts and temples at the foot of the old fort, and on the 
south-east by three rocky promontories that jut boldly out 
into the middle of the lake. Near the north side there is 
a rocky island, now covered with ruined buildings ; and 
toAvards the north-west corner there are two old granite 
temples of the Chhndel Princes, one altogether ruined, but 
the other still standing lofty and erect in the midst of the 
waters after the lapse of 700 years. 

As Mahoba- was for some time the head quarters of the 
early Muhammadan Governors, we could hardly expect to 
find that any Hindu buildings had escaped their furious 
bigotry, or their equally destructive cupidity. When the 
destruction of a Hindu temple furnished the destroyer with 
the ready means of building a house for himself on earth, 
as well as in heaven, it is, perhaps, wonderful that so many 
temples should still be standing in different parts of the 
country. It must be admitted, however, that, in none of 
the cities which the early Muhammadans occupied perma- 
nently, have they left a single temple standing, save this 
solitary temple at Mahoba, which doubtless owed its preser- 
vation solely to its secure position amid the deep waters of 
the Madan-Bdgw- In Delhi and Mathura, in Bandras and 
Jonpur, in Narwar and Ajmer, every single temple was 
destroyed by their bigoHy ; but thanks to their cupidity, 
most of the beautiful Hindu pillars were preserved, and 
many of them, perhaps, on their original positions, to form 
new colonnades for the masjids and tombs of the 
conquerors. In Mahoba all the other temples were utterly 
destroyed, and the only Hindu building now standing is part 
of the palace of Barmdl, or Baramdrddi Deva, on the top 
of the hill-fort, which has been converted into a masjid. 
In 1843 I found an inscription of Param&rddi Deva built 
upside down in the wall of the fort just outside this masjid. 
It is dated in S. 1240, or A. I). 1183, only one year before 
the capture of Mahoba by Prithi-Eaj, Ohoh4n of Delhi. 
In i the Darg&h of Pir Mub&rak Shah, and the adjacent 
bhrial-gthhf^ I' Hindu pillars of 
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granite. I found also a black stone bull lying beside the 
road, and tlie arglm of a Ungam fixed as a water-spout in 
the terrace of tbe Dargah. These last must have belonged 
to a temple of Siva, which was probably built in the reign 
of Kirtti Varmma, between 1066 and 1085 A. D., as I dis- 
covered an inscription of that prince built into the wall 
of one of the tombs. 

The earliest remains discovered at Mahoba itself, are 
those of the temple of Siva just noticed, which was probably 
built in the time of Kirtti Varmma. But there seems no 
good reason to doubt the popular tradition of its foundation 
by the first OlAndel Pi-aja, Chandra Varmma, as tbe story is 
at least as old as the time of the bard Ohand, and is most 
probably much older. There is, indeed, one temple at the 
village of ItaMlya, two miles to the south-west of Mahoba, 
which is universally attributed to MdMl Barm, or Mdhila 
Varmma, who, according to the inscriptions, was the great- 
grandfather of Baja Dhanga, and must therefore have 
reigned about A. D. 900. The temple is built entirely of 
granite, and is now much ruined ; but it is of large size, and 
is as highly decorated as the nature of its hard material 
would admit. The existence of this early temple may be 
accepted as a very strong confirmation of the local tradition, 
that Mahoba was occupied by the first princes of the 
Ch&ndel dynasty. I will now describe, as nearly as possible 
in chronological order, the few Hindu remains that still 
exist at Mahoba, beginning with the temples in the lake of 
Madan-Sagar, which are universally said to have been built 
by Madana Varmma, by whom the lake itself was con- 
structed. 

The Kahra Marh, or “ Kakra temple,” stands on a 
rocky island in the north-west corner of the Madan-Sdgar. 
In size it is equal to the largest of the Khajuraho temples, 
being 103 feet in length by 42 feet in breadth. It is built 
entirely of granite, and is therefore very much inferior to 
the Khajur&ho temples in decoration ; its architectural orna- 
ments being limited to such small geometrical patterns as 
could be executed without much difficulty in hard granite. 
Its general arrangement of fine chambers is similar to that 
of most Hindu temples of the same period, but the size of 
the MaM-Mandapa, or transept, is greater than that of any 
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of the Khajur4ho temples.* I am inclined, however, to 
attribute this difference solely to the stronger material, as a 
larger span could be safely used with granite architraves 
than with those of sandstone. On each of the outer faces 
of the sanctum there are three niches for the reception of 
statues, hut neither outside nor inside could I find even the 
fragment of a figure. The name of KaJcra is said to refer to 
the worship of Siva, and as there is the mark of a lingam in 
the middle of the sanctum, I think it most probable that the 
temple was dedicated to that god. 

On another rocky island, a few hundred feet to the north 
of Kcikra Mark, there is a large ruined temple, now called 
Maddri, which is a name of Krishna, one of the Avatars of 
Vishnu. Only the foundations of the building are now 
standing, which show that this temple was even larger than 
the other, being 107 feet in length by 76 feet in width. Oppo- 
site the east end, or entrance, there are the foundations of 
another small temple, 16 feet square, which I conclude from 
other examples must once have enshrined a statue of the 
Vardim-Amtdr, or boar incarnation of Vishnu. But the 
most curious and interesting remains of the ruined temple 
are five life-size elephant statues in sandstone, which on my 
two previous visits were under the water, and only partially 
accessible with great difficulty. At my third visit in 
February 1865, the level of the lake, owing to the scanty 
rains of the previous season, was 4 feet lower than I had 
seen it before, and I was able to examine and measure three 
of the statues without any trouble, although they were still 
partly immersed in the water. The average length was 81- 
feet, and the mean girth of body 12|- feet. The legs of all 
five statues were broken off and lost, so that I was unable 
to complete the measurements for comparison with the 
living animal. But as both the length and girth correspond 
with those of the usual run of small male elephants, there 
can be no doubt that they were intended for life-size statues. 
There are no traces of riders on any of them, but the simple 
jMl, or housing, is superficially indicated on all. There 
is nothing left to show the original positions of these 
statues ; but, if we may be guided by the arrangement of 
the half-size elephant statues at Khajurdho, then these five 

: ( ;; -i ]> ^CTXII, hr a of this tenjple, ^ s \ . 
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enormous figures must have been projected in mid-air from 
the five disengaged faces of the two spires of the sanctum 
and transept. It is qirite possible, however, that they may 
have been erected in pairs at each of the three entrances 
to the temple, that is, at the east or main entrance, and at 
the two side entrances to the north and south. 

Mpon, or Dkoat, is the name of a single granite pillar 
standing on the north bank of the lake in front of the temple 
of Many a Deoa. Its name is derived from the practice of 
placing a lamp, or dip, on its summit on stated occasions. 
Bat this certainly could not have been the original purpose 
of the pillar, as it is crowned with a broad flat-topped capital, 
and does not possess a single receptacle for a lamp. It is a 
single shaft 18 feet in height, and If feet square at the base. 
In the middle it is octagonal, and in the upper part round. 
The two lower portions are quite plain, but the uppermost is 
ornamented with four chains, and hells suspended from four 
lions’ heads immediately beneath the capital. I think that 
this column was most probably connected with the temple of 
Many a Mem, in front of which it now stands ; but there is 
nothing to show its age, and the present temple is a common 
plaster building in the modern Muhammadan style. 

The old fort at Mahoba is situated on a low granite hill , 
immediately to the north of the lake of Madan-Sagar. On 
the north side the walls crown the crest of the hill, and on 
the east and west sides they run down to the lake, which 
forms the south boundary of the enclosure. It is 1,625 feet 
in length from the Blianisa Marwdza on the west to the 
Martha Mancdza on the east, but is not more than 600 feet 
broad in the widest part. It is a place of no strength, and 
there is no record of its ever having been defended. The 
walls are regularly built of squared blocks of granite, and 
the place has more the appearance of a large enclosure round 
a palace than of a place of defence. 

The Malace of Maja Parmdl, or Paramirddi-Deva, is 
situated on the top of the fort hill. The portion now standing 
is an open pillared hall, 80 feet by 25 feet, which was for- 
merly converted into a mosque by the addition of a back wall 
to the west, in which basement mouldings and other carved 
stones are Wit up one over the other. The Muhammadan 
pulpit with its staircase is still standing against this west 
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wall, in the middle of which there is the small arched 
recess that is common to all mosques. The pillars are 
massive blocks of granite, upwards of two feet square and 
12 feet in height, and are richly decorated %vith deep mould- 
ings, and bold geometrical figures. There are eight rows of 
pillars in the length, and three in the breadth of the building, 
making seven openings for the front of the mosque. The 
outer pillars of the east row are all of one bold and massive 
design, while the two inner rows are of another design, 
which is much more minute and complicated. The places of 
some of these pillars have been supplied by pilasters, the 
existence of which proves that the original building to which 
they belonged must have had walls in -which they were en- 
gaged, while their present position shows that some portion 
of the old temples must have been re-built, and perhaps 
altered to adapt it for the purposes of a mosque. According 
to the tradition of the people, this building was the JBalaee 
of Maja Parmdl, the antagonist of Prithi EaJ Choh4n, and 
the last Oh4ndel Raja of Mahoba. This tradition is con- 
firmed by my discovery of an inscription of JParamdrddi- 
Deva or Parmdl, placed upside down in the wall of the fort. 



immediately outside the mosque. This record is dated in 
S. 1240, or A. D. 1183, just one year before the capture of 
Mahoba by Prithi Raj. 

In the south-east quarter of the city, called Dariba, 
there is a small stone pillar called Allm-ha-ldt and Alha-ha- 
gili, that is, " Alba’s staff,” or “ Alha’s plaything.” Gili is 
a child’s toy of wood, about three inches long and round, 
like a small glass phial. The stone l&t or gili is 9|- feet in 
height and 13 inches in diameter, and is placed loosely in a 
square hole cut in a large mass of granite. It is usually 
moveable with the slightest touch, and is a continued source o*f 
wonder and amusement to the children. Nothing whatever 
is known either of its age, or of its real purpose. 

On another granite rook close to Alha’s gili, there is a 
sunken tablet about 2 feet square, containing the figure of a 
horseman, called Ghanda Matwdra, about whom I could 
learn no particulars whatever. The figure, however, is 
stfil worshipped by the people with obeisance and libations 
, Thmfe are also some small figures on other rocks close 
^y> ^|p(;thf!y|;M@ iiaanel6§s#,and not respected by the people. 
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In the west part of the city, just outside the Bhanisa 
I3arw4za of the fort, there is a flat-roofed masjid on. Hindu 
pillars, which, according to an inscription over its door- way, 
was either erected or converted in the reign of Tughlak Shah, 
between A. D. 1321 and 1325 ; I am rather inclined to think 
tha,t it must he part of the original temple slightly altered, 
as its floor is considerably below the present level of the 
ground. ^ The inscription, which consists of ten-rhymed 
couplets in Persian, has been submitted to Major Lees for 
translation. 

It will be observed that all the existing ruins of 
Mahoha, as well as they can be ascertained, are exclusively 
Brahmanical. ^ But the numerous broken statues of the Jains 
which still lie about the city, including 8 or 10 inscribed 
pedestals of the Ch4ndel period, show that the Srdtoahis of 
former days must have possessed several rich temples, of 
which even the sites are now unknown. The discovery also 
of a single pedestal inscribed with the well known formula 
of the Buddhist faith, in characters of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, is sufficient to prove that the Buddhist religion was 
still existing in Mahoha at that late period. 

I have already observed that the name of Mahoha is a 
contraction of MaJiotsavanagara, or the “ city of the great 
festival,” which is said to have been celebrated on the 11th 
day of the waxing moon of Vaisdhh, when Chandra Varmma 
reached 16 years of age. There is no trace of this festival 
now, as the Khajalkja Mela, which is the only fair held in 
Mahoha at the present day, takes place on the full moon of 
and lasts over the fol lowing day, and the annual 
tair at BdUlya is held on the full moon ot Kdrtih. The 
traditional story of the foundation of Mahoha was orio-inally 
given by the bard Chand, and has been copied by the local 
annalists. According to the legend, the Chfi,ndels are spruno* 
Irom Bemdvati, _ daughter of Hem-rdj, the Brahman Purohit 
ot Indrajit, Gahirwar Baja of Ban&ras. Hem4vati was very 
beautiful, and one day when she went to bathe in the B4ti 
lalab, she was seen and embraced by Chandramd, the god of 
the moon, as he was preparing to return to the skies 
Memavati cursed him. “ Why do vou curse me ? ” said 
Chandramd, “your son will be lord of the earth, and from 
him will spring a thousand branches.” Hem^yati enquired 
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“ How stall my dishonour be effaced when I am without a 
husband ? ” “ Fear not,” replied Ohandram4, “ your sou will 
he horn on the bank of the Karnamti River: then take 
him. to Kliajurdyat and offer him as a gift and perform a 
sacrifice. In Mahoba he will reign, and will become a great 
king. He will possess the philosopher’s stone, and wiirturn 
iron into gold. On the hill of Kdlanjar he will build a fort. 
When your son is 16 years age you must perform a Bhdnda 
Jag to wipe away your disgrace, and then leave Banfiras to 
live at KManjar.” 

According to this prophecy, Hem4vati’s child, like 
another Chandram^, was bom on Monday, the 11th of the 
waxing moon of Baisdhh, on the bank of the Karnavati, the 
modem Kaydn, or Kane River of the maps, and the Kaims 
of the Greeks. Then Ohandrama, attended by all the gods, 
performed a “ great festival” {Mahotsava), when Vrihaspati 
wrote his horoscope, and the child was named Chandra 
Varmma. At 16 years of age he killed a tiger, when Chan- 
drama appeared to him and presented him with the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and taught him polity {rdjnit). Then he built 
the fort of KManjar, after which he went to Kharjdrpm\ where 
he performed a sacrifice {Jag or Yajnya) to do away with his 
mother’s shame, and built 85 temples. Then Ohandrdvati 
Rfini and all the other queens sat at the feet of Hemavati, 
and her disgrace was wiped away. Lastly, he went to Jfa- 
or Mahoba, the place ^ of Ohandrama’s “great fes- 
tival,” which he made his capital. 

The date of this event is variously stated by the different 
authorities. In 1843, during a residence of six weeks at 
Mahoba, I procured a copy of the Mahoba Khand of Chand, 
in which the date was put down in S. 226. In 1852, when 
at Khajuraho, I obtained a second date of S. 204 from 
Bahadur Singh, a descendant of the Ch4ndel Rajas. In 
1865 I got a third date of S. 661, from the chief bard of 
Mahoba. A fourth date of S. 682 was furnished to Colonel 
R. R. Ellis by Dharm Das, Kanungo. The only way that I 
can see of reconciling these discrepancies is to refer the 
smaller numbers to a later era, as, for instance, that of 
iSriSarsha in A. D. 607, which would make the two earlier 
; eghiyalent to A, D. 810 and 831 ; while the larger num- 
Referred te era, which would make 
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tliem equivalent to A. D. 739 and 760. The inscriptions fur- 
nish a ready means of testing the accuracy of these dates, 
as they make Raja the sixth in lineal descent from 

Raja the founder of the dynasty. Now, Dhanga 

was certainly reigning in A. R. 96t, but as he did not die 
until 999, his accession cannot he placed earlier than A. D. 
950 ; and if we allow 25 years to each generation, which is 
the average that I have deduced from numerous examples, 
then the establishment of the Chandel dynasty under 
Nannuka, and also the foundation of Mahoha, must have 
taken place in A. D. 800. But as I have found that the 
Indian generations vary between 20 and 30 years, the acces- 
sion of Nannuka might have taken place as much as 30 years 
either earlier or later than A. D. 800. As these are, however, 
the utmost possible limits of the variation, the date of the 
establishment of the Ch&ndel dynasty may be fixed with, 
absolute certainty between A. D. 770* and 830, and approxi- 
mately at A. I). 800. 

The dates of several of the later Chdndel Princes are 
fixed by various inscriptions which have been discovered at 
Khajurhho, Mhau near Chhatrpur, Mahoba, and KMinjar. 
Three inscriptions at Khajur&ho give the dates of S. 1011 
and 1056, or A. D. 954 and 999, for the reign of Raja 
Rhanga. An addition to one of these inscriptions gives the 
date of Jaya Yarmma Reva at S. 1173, or A. R. 1116. 
Two of these inscriptions give the Oh^ndel genealogy at full 
length from Nannuka to Rhanga. An inscription from Mhau 
near Chhatrpur, translated by Lieutenant Price, continues 
the genealogy from Rhanga to Madana Varmma.* Unfor- 
tunately one of the names is doubtful, but as it would appear 
that a second SallaTcshana-T^armnia-Deva is mentioned in the 
latter part of the inscription, I believe that this must have 
been the name of four syllables, which is doubtful in the 
earlier part. There is no date to the Mhau inscription, but 
this is of no consequence, as there are no less than four dated 
inscriptions of Madana Varmma, ranging from S. 1192 to 
1220, or A. D. 1135 to 1163. One of the Mahoba inscrip- 
tions gives the genealogy from Rhanga to Kirtti Varmma, 
but its date is lost. Of Parmil or Param4rddi Reva, 
there are three dated inscriptions ranging from S. 1224 


^ 4^iatic Eesearclies of Bengal, XII,, 857, 
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to S. 1240, or A. D. 1167 to 1183. In 
laave enumerated the whole of the insci 
tlie Oh4ndel Princes, as they furnish th( 
for the chronology of this dynasty : 

ClIANBEL InSCBIETIONS. 


Date. 


1 KhajuriXlio 

2 Mahoba 

3 Kbajurtlho 

4 Ditto 

5 Ditto 

6 Ditto 

7 Ditto 

8 Ditto 

9 Ditto 
10 Blahoba 
Xl Khajuralio 

12 Ditto 

13 Mahoba 

14 Khajnr^ho 

15 Kalanjai’ 

16 Milan 

17 Mahoba 

18 Ditto 

19 Khajuraho 

20 Barigarli 

21 Mahoba 

22 KhajurMio 

23 Mahoba 

24 Khajuraho 

25 Mahoba 
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^0 accounts^agree^fxact^^^^^ disheartening to find that no 
^s to be scarcely reco^nSle as disagree so n'idely 

« the same time their liof ^tended for the same story, 
from the anfiiai frsts of ]an<rs differ se 


>^7 oonfidenrilthetff 

completely shaken. I ^^^dic chronicles is 

^ists, of which three are Kf? different 

g?®“V^“?^^®''®'^ainder from of Oband’s 

glands lists differ only i^th' i''''.^ ^^^alists. Two of 
which my copy of lS4q r,i^ of 

oopy places it near thefrotfomfetwer^i/T"^^^'’ 

fa tins aijangement it is followed W i'^ ^^"^dan. 

i sinte of their agreement thev^^^ °i^i^®^'four lists, but 

from the inscriptions that Mhiia V as we learn 

fourth prince of the dynasty T the 

title ®^de for^eommrison^Tll^Jf^^® different 

title of Varmma; ^ ^ fi^o princes take the 

^ Am,a.T,. 



^ ! CLanclra V, 
2 Ituina y. 

,:■ ' |,Bu|)a,.y, ■ 

4 , Mdhila y, 

5 ; Biih y. 

^ ; Bfitna y. 

^ ! 'ny^f?/«V. 
s ' Bela y 

1-1 ! (x;in^a y. 

: Dilipa y. 

H i lv 7 iajiira. y. 
j i^'^abalay. 

13 ! Kesbava V, 

14 j Hara V. 

IP V. 

lj> i i) hail a y 
1/ j Madiiava V. 
18 I Ivalvana Y. * 

■ 13 ) Mfidam y 
2U i IT/W^i V, 

.j.jParmdl Y, 

22 j Bralimcijita Y 


' Cluindra Y 
Bala V. 
Katiia y. 
VrajaY 
Bela, Y 
B'^adana Y, 

' Punya Y. 
JagaY 
Gyitna y. 

' Jilii 'y, ■ ■■': ■■ 

Jaisalvti Y. 
Jagat y 
Ivil Y 
IvaljTina Y. 
'Bu.i^'a ,y.' : 
Kupa y. 
Bidhi y. 
I^dhila y. 
Mudajia y. 
JlUrtti y. 
dPanudl y. 
Braliifiajita 


:y. 


• Chitndra V. 

. BalaY 

. Bela y. 

. MdnaY 

• Baja y. 

• Gy^na 

. J^ii y. 

. Sakar Y 
I Birt V. 
Bbagat Y 
{earkj Y. 
Jagat y. 
Ipiak Y 
Ivalyana 
Surja 
I Kupa y. 

I JSdMia y, 

Jifadana Y, 
Bheja Y 

I^armdl Y. 
Brakm^jita \ 


Chandra Y. 
Bxtina y. 
Bara, Y 
Budha Y 
Patna V» 
Ganga Y. 
y. 

Bela y. 
Kliajiira Y. 
Habala Y, 
Keshava Y. 
Hara Y 

Dilipa 
Dhana Y. 
Madkana Y 
Bupa y. 
j^dhila Y. 
Kalyana Y. , 
Madanci 
Kirbti Y 
Jdarmal Y, , 
Bralimajita 


Chandra Y, 
yiija ya Y. 
Bela Y 
Kama V. 

, Patna Y . 
! <ljdna y, 
'Jan Y 
Madhava Y. 
Kesava Y. 
^kabula Y 
{ccti'ci) y. 
{oaret) Y. 
{caret) Y 

Ivalyana Y. 
Surja V. 
Pupa y. 
Buddha Y. 
IdaUlaY, 

Jjfladana Y* 
KirttiY. 

, BarmM V, 

I Brah m djita Y 
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lor readier comparison, I have printed in italics the 
only fiv-e names that correspond with those of the inscriptions • 
but there are others which may he identified with much pro! 
liablity, as being either similar in sound, or synoninious in 
meaning. Of the first kind, Omiga, and, perhaps, Or^na 
may be accepted as simple misreadings for JDhanga^-^BidU 
^^.7 Btidha and Mddliava may be the equivalents of 

^dyadhara, m.(i Kara is very likely the contraction of 
Marsha Of the second kind, I think that Kalydna may be 
accepted as the equivalent of the synonimous Karsha, and 
Jag at of JPritJivL As all the lists ag^ree in placing* Kirtli 
between Madana and Barmdl, it is probable that they are 
correct, although his reign cannot have extended beyond 
lour years, as I possess one inscription of his father, Madana, 
dated m S. 1220, and another of his son or brother, Para- 
m§,rddi, dated in S. 1224. But in this case he is not 
the Kirtti Varmma of the inscriptions, whom I would 
therefore, identify with Kil and Kilah, and even with 
JJilvpa of the annalists. But even with all these admis- 
sions, not more than one-half of the names will cor- 
re^ond with those of the inscriptions, and the remainder 
diner so widely that any attempt to reconcile them seems 
utterly hopeless. Some petty particulars are recorded of 
several of the kings, but they are much too general to afford 


any assistance towards the identification of the discrepant 
names. It is possible that some of the princes were only 
younger branches of the royal family, who havino- con- 
structed tanks to perpetuate their names, have been elevated 


siructea tanics to perpetuate their names, have been elevated 
to the throne by the ignorant annalists, while the real 
princes, of whom nothing was recorded, were omitted. 

The following list of the Chandel Eajas has been com- 
piled Irom the genealogies contained in the different in scrip- 
ions, in which the founder, named Nanmdca, is said to be a 
descendant of the Chdndrdtreya line, which derive its name 
from the two mythological progenitors, Atri and Chdndra : 


jMASOBA, OE. MIHOTSAYA. 

Ghaotel Dynastt. 



Accession. 

[o. ”■ 

c 

1 

5amTa,t. j A. B. 

1 

837 

800 N 

2 

882 

825 Y 

3 

907 

850 V 

4 

982 

875 B 

5 

957 

900 B 

G 

982 

925 A 

7 

1007 

950 I 

8 

1056 

999 Ic 

9 

1082 

1025 I 

10 

1102 

1045 I 

11 

1122 

,1065 jr 

12 

1142 

1085 ^ 

18 1 

1162 

1105 . 

14 

1177 

1120 

15 

1182 

1125 

16 

1187 

1180 

17 

1220 

1163 I 

18 

1224 

1167 

19 

1259 

1202 

• 20 

1807 

1250 

21 

22 

1837 

1280 

1862 

1805 

# 

A. H. 

1880 


988 

1580 


952 

15-:t5 ' 


072 

1564 


977 

1569 


Kings. 


Authokitis 


ivxaaaiui ^ 
KirttiY. D. (?) 
Paraniarcldi D. 
Trailokya Y. B. 
Sandbira Y. I). 
Bboja Yarnima. 
Yira Yarmma. 


ICirtti Bat. 
Rama Cbandra. 


KhajuiAho Ins. S- 1011=954; S. 1050=903 
NtfaEaiofFemMa.A.I3.1021. 


Kama of fonr syllables supplied from end of 

^Tbati Tus- , *111^ 

KbaiuiAlio Ins. S. ll/.->=A. D. 1110. 

? Same of four syllables, brother of 

Ins. S. 1188=1131; S. 1220=1163 A. D. 

Ins S. 1224=1167; S. 1240=1183 A. D- 

KdlanjaT besieRod by 
Kaianiar besieged by Shir bnah. 
JDtcrg'dvaii dr. of Eaja h-alanjar. 

Eaja of Kdlanjar. 



Id 300 elephants, besidet 
gold, and “ a 

jeiy of bis troops/’ The u^j 

8 compliment, fm- «« iht^ 

ned men of India, Arnbl 

upon^??"^ Mahmud c 

baclaoG,Xr®"“' 

.^■laa-s immediate e„ 

j no particulars are ro 


and offered 
presents in 
tongue on 

?incb admired by 
'Jaj y^ho were at 

^cgoyernmeut of 

anjar itself,” and 

'^‘[dyddJiara and 
tils great sruvrl. 
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as transiated by Price -HKn 

bis date, must be IHa to bis son Ganda T)p>< PiobabJe 

of Kalaniar tbe en ® Pi’ince as Ferishtn’/tf’ ^^r^’ 
characters Aw/ “"tueror^ of Kanoj. £r ' Lt 
G'lxnrfo succeeded tn easily he misread for r'/j ^7 h^ersian 

conquest of S. w ^^'rone in A. D gqq as 

in Went45nt" 3? i^ 1021, I Sve ^^o 1 

trautaryto&hLud™Qh/“‘- Baja of K-SS"*™ 
vassal roused tliA t^hazni, and this 

oouqueror !, 7®”Seanee of the ieaf M ■ “B™ 

Wore he’reacLd K™f ?» W? 
taken, and that +]ia ii® . heard that tpA i % , 

oWeft, had been Mied®Ty“‘ mmbet S? irf 

“-■■oy to “imf {'//“““ions, where he he?/?’ 

and be deeamL i Ihiled bim at tL i ! d’ 

leavino- beb wf f • ^ the night ii tbA ^ f moment, 

Mahmud did notfolhVbin' '‘nd 

Ghazni. But tb"e pxS?^ ^^eat f dSan^ 

the fort of and, passing- bv '‘^mn 
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son, Ivirtli Yavmma, is mentioned in tlie T’rahodha Chaiidro- 
(laya as tlio king before whom the drama was performed. 
Prom the prologue we learn that the Chaiidel King had been 
conquered by Kama, tbe King of ChecU, but was afterwards 
freed from his subjection by the favour of Vishnu. Jn Dr. 
Taj lor’s translation of this drama, the name of the King of 
Ch'edi is omitted, but it is given in the original Sanskrit, 
which is as follows : 

Yena cha Vkeheneva nirjitya Karnam Molumiivorjiiam, 

Sri KirLLi Varmma nripatervodhayasye vodahah hritah. 

“ and who (Gopala or Vishnu) having subdued the powerful 
Kama, gave prosperity to the King Sri-JGr^^i- Varmma, as 
discrimination, after removing ignorance, gives rise to know- 
ledge.” The ilaja of Chedi here mentioned must be Kama 
Kiddcliuri who, according to Professor Hall, was a con- 
temporary of the famous Bhoja of Malw^a, who reigned 
from about A. D. 1000 to 1055, and also of Bhima Deva of 
Gujarat, wdio reigned from A. B. 1027 to 1069. The date 
of Kama may, therefore, be placed between 1050 and 1075, 
w'hich corresponds "with the period which I have assigned to 
Kirtti A^arnma between 1065 and 1085. The temporary sub- 
jection of the Chandel Princes is further corroborated by the 
Kiddehuri inscriptions, in which the Eajas of Chedi assume 
the title of “ lord of Kdlmyjarapura."* It is to this race, 
who profess to be descended from a Erahmani mother, that I 
■would attribute the legend of SemdmU's intrigue with Chan^ 
drama, or the “moon,” which the annalists have since 
applied to the Chandels themselves. 

Kirlti Varmma was succeeded by his son, whose name of 
four syllables is lost in the first part of the Mhau inscrip- 
tion; but which from verses 37, 38, and 39 would appear to 
have been Sallahslmia Varmma. To this prince the inscrip- 
tion assigns a great victory, which wns gained in the country 
of Antarveda, or the Gangetic Doab. As he was contempo- 
rary with Madana Bala, the E4htor King of Kanoj, who 
ruled from A. D. 1080 to 1115, there should he some mention 
of this Chandel invasion in the Kahtor inscriptions. But as 
these last are utterly silent on the subject, it is probable that 
the great victory wms only a successful raid. 


^ Boyai Asiatic Society’s Journal, IV., 18 , 
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SctllaJisliana I. 'was succeeded by bis son, Jay a Varmma 
Deva, wbo reigned from about A. J). 1105 to 1120, as bis 
inscription at Khajur4bo is dated S. 1173, or xl. D. 1116. 
He was followed by his younger brother, Sallahsluma Varmma, 
II., who was succeeded by bis son, PritJivi Varmma, of whom 
no particulars are related. Prithvi’s son was Madana 
Varmna, who is said to have vanquished the_ King of Chedi 
in a fierce fight, to have made the Raja of Kdsi, or Benai’cs, 
tributary, and to have exterminated the misbehaving lord of 
Mdlwa in the “space of an hour.” As Madana reigned 
from about 1130 to 1163 A. H., he must have been contem- 
porary with the Kulachuri Princes, Varmadi Deva and 
Vijala II., of whom the latter, before he became Icing, bore 
the title of “ great lord of KdlanjjarapuraJ The assump- 
tion of this title by the heir apparent of the King of Chedi 
would seem to show that it was, perhaps, only a mere form 
which had been handed down from the time of their ancestor 
Kama. It is possible, also, that the title may have been 
continued even later, but during the reign of Madana 
Varmma, it could only have been an empty boast, as the 
power of this Ghandel King is universally admitted to have 
extended from the Jumna to the Karbada. The annalists 
even say that he conquered Q%f.jarM, by which they probably 
allude to his campaign in Mdlwa, on the confines of Gujar4t. 
The same statement is also made in Maisey’s No. 2 inscrip- 
tion fi’om Kalanjar, in which it is said “ he, in an instant, 
defeated the King of Gutjara, as Krishna in former times 
defeated Kansa.”* But I infer from the recorded rapidity of 
each victory that they are in reality the same, and that 
Mdlava, which borders upon Chanderi, must have been the 
actual scene of the war. 

The genealogies of the inscriptions close with Madana, 
and we are now obliged to depend for our information upon 
the annalists, with occasional assistance from short inscrip- 
tions, which serve to fix the dates, and thus give coherence 
to the disjointed notices of the bards. The annalists 
are unanimous in making Kirtti Varmma II. the son 
and successor of Madana, but as I possess an inscrip- 
tion of his predecessor, Madana, dated in S. 1220, or 


^ Bengal Asiatic Societ/s Journal; XTIL, ITl, 




terestmg^ portions of Cband’s poem. The warlike deeds of 
two Banaphar champions, Alha and Udal^ are also celebs 
by Ghand, and they still fern the theme of many of the 
luvounte songs of the people of Northern India. Prithi 
ciossed the Jumna between Ohanchodr, now called Firuz^i 
and Puteswar, from whence he proceeded to Sirmdnar‘r^^> 
the iahoj where he first encountered the Chandel ariuv 
by i armal and his two generals, Alha and UdaL* Afi- 
long conte^, the Ohohdn King was victorious, and follr,?^ ^ 
the flying Chandels by Erich on the Betwa, and by 
0 Mahoba, where they made a final but unsuccessful 
ahis occurred in the Samvat year 1241, or A. D. 1183 ?i^d. 
which the dominions of the Ohdndel King were limited tff 
eastern district of K41anjar beyond the KaydnA 
liiver, while the western district of Mahoba was a(^^^he, 

TT,..,;* the scene of this hattio at Bairagarh, 14 miles to theWllHlI 
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A. B. 11G3, and another of his successor, Faramdr-ddi 
dated in S. 1224, or A. B. 1167, the reign of Kirtti 
have been comprised within the short intermediate 
lour years. The intervention of this name is, I think 
doubtlul. In a copper-plate inscription obtained by 
Ellis, which is dated in S. 1337, or A. B. 1280, the 
genealogy was read by his Pandit as follows : ^del 

1. — Kundo Barm Beo. 

3. — Parmara Beo. 

3. — Trilok Barm Beo, 

4. — Sandin Barm Beo. 

From an imperfect impression, which I saw in 1848, T 
these names as — t'ead 

1- — Tadava Varmma Beva. 

2- — Paranidrddi Beva. 

&ri. Trailokya Varmma Beva. 

4. Sri Sandhira Varmma Beva. 

I am now, however, inclined to think that the first n 
mpt he Madana Varmma Beva, but as I cannot refer 
original, I must leave this point doubtful. ^ 'the 

• of his son, Faramdrddi Beva, or Farmn-, 

ho IS familiarly called by the bard Ohand and the later ^-} 
lists, has been rendered famous by his long sustained 
with Prithi Eaj Ohohdn, which forms one of the 
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domains of the Chohdn Prince. The spirited narratiTC 
is irell worthy of translation, and as it deals with 
. . X - - - J- Oliand begins 

_ the impiety of Parmal, and the consequent 
; the strong reluctance of the two Eanapliar 
the defence of a fated place, and their siib- 
_ from them by the passion- 
qiieen mother. The fight of Sirsw’a- 
, with the gallant exploits 
in quick succession, and the story 
closes with the final disappearance of the two BanAphar 
heroes m the fabulous forest of Kcyalibcm, or the KrnaU 
janffcd. After this Parnifil reigned at Kdlcaijar, where he 
was attacked by Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, to whom he capitulated 
in A. D. 1196.^ He w^'as again attacked and defeated in 1202 
^myg dismounting fiig cavalry laid siege to Kalaniar! 
'a -1 ^ himself hard pressed, offered Kutb-ud-din 

Aibeg the sanae tribute and presents which his ancestors had 

» nr- • proposal was accept- 

a s Minister, who resolved to hold out with- 
caused his master to be assassinated 
preparing. The Hindu flag being 
, the siege recommenced, but the 

— d owing to the drying up of a 
^ , - supplied the garrison with water.”* 

On this occasion the plunder of Kdlanjar is said to have been 
great in gold and jwels. in Down’s translation of Perish ta 
e Ptaja is named Oola ; but as the name is omitted in the 
more accurate version of Briggs, no dependence can be 
placed upon Bow’s renderino- ^ 

O* 

*„ Chandpama had prophesied 

to Hcmavati that her descendants should continue to reiim 

‘•’y the name of Varmma. In all ' the 

d 1 therefore, the founder of the family is called 

Chandra Varmma, and all his descendants ai-e named Varm- 
ma dmvn to Visual Deo. After his final defeat at Mahoba 
- prop leoy of Chandramfi was reported to Parmal who was 
struck with shame and exclaimed-” To-day, aeoorfinjto 
aantama s prophecy, the race of Varmmahi nearly olofed 

SL’ °°Thi - to of a meio 

W^llns storj-is amply dispxoyed hy the ncnoaloaies 


of Chaud 

contemporary events, it is most probably true, 

W'ith relating ' ‘ ' - _ 

doom of Malioba 
heroes to join in 

sequent consent, which is wruno- 
ate entreaties of the r _ 
garb, and the defence'of Mahoba' 
of Alba and Tidal, follow 


formerly paid to Sultan Mahmud, 
ed, hut the Eaj 
out coming to terms, 
while the presents were p--- 
again hoisted in the fort, 
place was eventually reduced 
.spring upon the hill which 



4 ) 5 ' 


mahoba, oe mahotsata. 




. .1 • in wliicli we find only one 

of the f i^ces. But from Mrtti Farm^^’ 

atnongs SinS d^wn to ParmM Deo, the title of 
home by eyery member of the family. I haye 
Srced Jsimila^ and equally baseless legend connected 

X of p“ies to repeat themselves m «tW ^ 

Parmdl D^ohad four sous, of whom the eldest, B ^ tB 
fell in the defence of Mahoba, ^e®d 

Sine™ »gSS“S4S 

raTnUfled with the two pnuc^ 'the^^Slf 

A^H “(DSi? 2 « A B ). Nasir-ud-dia 
it? I'o^&c proceeded towards Karra, Ghias-ud-dm 

SSp^Z'^Hand Malaki {ot DilaM ^nd ^ pfis^^e 

defeated and plundered, taking many of their famiUeS t ^ 

ers These two Bajas had seized all the 

Tuth of the Jumna, and had destroyed the king s^J TJ 

f?om Malwa to Karra. They resided at Mlanja^ g 

I venture to guess that the names of these Jwo 

been made out of the one long narne, Tilah 

which in Persian characters might easily be misread 50 , 

wa MiUm If tfiis identification be admitted, ^ 

vpio-n of Trilokya may haye continued up to A* ^ -^a of 

■when he was succeeded by his son, Sandtoira B- 

Of this prince we know only ^ 

Colonel Ellis, that he made a grant of land in S \2,di» j 

1280, about which time his reign must haye dosed. 

The next prince was most probably^ ^hoja '^ai- 

the Aiay-o’arh inscription, which is dated in S. 13*^’ q% be 
1288 ; and his successor was, perhaps, Vira 
sey’s K^linjar inscription No. 2, which would apP aBle 

dated in S. (18) 73, or A. D. 1816, although it was 

be one century later. Prom this t^e Oave ^ 

to See any notice o£ Kdanjar nntd A. D, 1530 , 
hv TTiim^yun. The name of tke 


IseenJ 



Kirtti Varmma Deva 
Hallakshana Varmma Deva 


Jaya Varmma Deva 
Pritlivi Varmma Deva 
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mentioned, but it was probably KirttiRai, wbo beld K^lanjar 
against Shir Shall in A. D. 1646. The fort ™ raptured 
after an obstinate defence, during wlucb botb tbe Muhamma- 
dan King and the Hindu Raja were killed. I conclude that 
this prince must have been the father of the celebrated 
Glidndel Princess Durgdmli, the dowager Queen of Gai ba 
Mandala, who so gallantly died in defending her country 
af-ainst Akbar’s General in A. D. 1664; for, as her sonBtr 
Mrdymi was then eighteen years of age, she must have been 
married about 19 years .earlier, or in A. D. 1646, in tbe^ very 
middle of Kirtti Rai’s reign. His son was most probabJy 
Rama Chandra, wbo was reigning in A. D. 1569, when Ka- 
lanjar was finally annexed to the Muhammadan empire ot 
Delhi by the great Akbar. 

I cannot close this account of the Chdndels of Maho])a 
and Khajuiiho without giving a short notice of their coins 
which have not hitherto been described. These coins are of 
three kinds, — gold, silver, and copper. They are all extreme- 
ly rare, as I have obtained only 7 specimens _ in gold, and 9 
in copper, during a period of more than thirty years, while 
the only other specimens that I have seen are 5 gold coins 
belonging to Colonel Ellis, the same number belonging to 
the late Mr. Ereeling, and a single silver coin in James 
Prinsep’s collection. The gold and silver coins are all of the 
well known type of the Rathors of Kanoj, which bear a seated 
figure of tbe four-armed goddess Diirgd, or JParmti, on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the king’s name in three lines 
of medimval N&gari characters. The copper coins bear on 
the obverse a two-armed male figure, which appears to be 
that of the monkey god Hanuman, and on the reverse the 
king’s name in N&gari characters. The following is a list of 
the Ohandel coins in my possession : 



1 Gold. 

SiLYEB. 

! 

COPVEE. 




. . : 
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James Priiisep’s silver coin, wMch is now in tlie British 
Museum, was a unique specimen of Jaya Varmma Deva. 
Colonel Ellis’s coins were all lost at the burning of his house 
at IN'agod during the mutiny.'* 


I iVmnd six gold coins of Sri Mat JPrUhm Bern in Payne Kniglit’s ClolIectioD in tlie 
I>ritisli Museniii. Freeling liad two large gold coins of Kirtti V., two small gold of Hallak- 
sliiina. V,, and one large gold of Madana Varnima., besides three copper coins ot‘ Jaya 

Devii. 


END. 
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AI)a,r or Afar. Tlie oripjnial appellation of the — found in the two 
names, Afrasiy ah and Ahriyan 

— or Sahai\ Gakar only a variation of the ethnic title of — 

Ahar-Shahar, or Nisliapur, in Khorasan, the ancient capital of the 
Abar or Afar ... ... 

Abars, Gakars, a colony of — from Hyrkauia . 

— • and Sus, dilFerent names of the same people 

•— identified with the Aparni and Parni of Strabo and Ptolemy , , . 

— Jats best known in early times by their general name of — 

— - Coins assigned to the — ... ... 

Abarti or Afarti substituted for the Persian Susiana in inscription 

Abbot, Colonel, fixed Embolima at Amb-Balima on the Indus , . , 

Abdagases, the nephew of G ondophares ... « , . 

a Parthian name in — 

Abhisara. Hilly country between Murri and the Margala Pass is the 
position of the District of — . . , 

Ancient inhabitants of were not of Indian origin 

"*.***~^" ’ mentioned in the Baja Tarangini ... 

known in the days of Asoka 

at the tiine of Alexander ... ... 

* occurs in the Mahabharata and Puranas 


1 



AHsares. PomiuioBS of " ••• *»i ».* 

Arsaliesj the name of tlie brother of —* *»♦ 

- — kept two moBstroBs serpents ... 

connected with the dragon worshipping Scyths of Media 

and Parthia •#t »»• ••• 

— mentioned by Strabo ».* ... 

The name of — Yarionsly written by the classical Authors 

Gakars or subjects of — connected with the Sobii or 
Chobii and Kathcei or Kathi ... ... 

Abriyanontbe Jhelam, opposite Mangala, was the capital of the 
Gakars ... ... 

Ahu Eihan’s account of the Tochari v»‘ 

testimony as to the race of the Yuehi at Kabul 

Abu Hihan, The name of Ohind written as Waihand or Oaihand by — 
mentions Gangadwara *•* 

- — mentions Khajuraho by name in A. D. 1022 ... 

Abul Pazl speaks of Maya, Vulgo Haridwar’" 

Afrasiyab. Gakars, a colony established hy ■— ... 

Origin of the legend of the — ... 


Agnikulas. 

Agnimitra, son of Pushpamitra, encountered the Yavanas or Greeks on i 
the Indus 

Ahmedabad, the capital of Sopiethes ... 

Ajmer or Ajaymer. An account of the city of — 

Earliest historical notice of — by Ferisbta 

. Kext notice of — in the year A, H, 377 or A. D. 987 

Mosque at — described ... 

— . Horizontal belts of writing of the Horth Minar of 


Akesines an<3 Hydaspes must once have joined their waters about 50 
' ■ miles above Uch at the foot of the Karana Hills 

Ala-ud-din Mahmud. Siegeof Ohaud^by iUr?^ A. D. 1438 ! 




AlaandUaal.twoBaBapnarvu»^.- V- *" 

^^-aespatehadHeptostxoBaudfer ___ 

ovsr Indiis •'“ t*« 1 

'*«» ■ I 

ii« i 

— rY^Avaiaeiits *** ^ \ 

battle wi& Pom ..• ••’ . __ 1 

Alms-liowl of Buddba 

was in Pevaia in k. B- 630 

atm exists neat tbe modern Kanda ar 

* 4 T • * * 

Altamsbcaptnred Gwalior m • • i,ear Labokla or 

■" ’” dwitl 

A ba a large mined mound and vfflage one mile to to east of 

AnavaB,oraesoen ,„oben. dialects 

Anga, a descen an ^ __ op 

i^-^^^^^ tanSf tolS ... • - 

.,. ofParastawardescril)edl>yHwen« ... 

Antiqmtiesof larasn 

, Bescendantsof^calledAnavas ... 

... „„hbe present Awan tribe ... 


IF 



Aornos, Olgections to the Maliaban Hill as tlie represeBtative of — 

cannot 1)6 identified with the ruined Castle of Baja Hocli 

— in the north-east corner of Yiistifzai plain , . , . , . 

identified with Bani-gat ... ' . ; •, ,.»« ■■ 

— - — , Identification of — with Mahahan niitenahle ... ... 

. Identification of — with Eani-gat incomplete ... 

. Other possible positions of — ,,, 

Aparni, a branch of the Turanian Dalioe ... ... 

— and Paraktm. The connexion hetween — corroborated by a 

statement of Strabo ... 

and Parni identified with the Abars and also with the Sus 

under the name of Mardi coupled by Pliny with the Jatii... 

- under the name of Mardieni placed by Ptolemy in Sogdiana. . , 

or Paimi identified with the Saharauli or Sagaraukce 

3 a division of the tribe of Dahm or Sus ... 

Apollonius of Tyana, Travels of — ... 

Aposeisares, the name of Abisares as written by Aelian 

Arachosia, apart of the kingdom of Hipin ... ... 

belonged to the S 11 ... 

Kophes, the capital of — ... 

Aria, a part of the kingdom of Kipin ... 

Ariana. Bate of the Scythian conquest of — is referred to H. C. 126 
by the testimony of the Chinese and Parthian histories ... 

* — * ■> Bate of the Yuchi conquests of — one hundred years 

later ... ... 

Arrian’s Saranges represents Satlaj or Satadru ... 

Arsakes, the brother of Abisares 

, founder of the Parthian monarchy ;•« 

— (Governor of Urasa, the Varsa Begio of Ptolemy and the 

Rash of , the present day 




Arsakes, a Bcytkiaii of tlie Paniian tribe of Babce 

' if « 


Arrian. Tlie BleMe of — identified witfi tbe Megs ,,, 

... 

11 

Aryas include all the tribes of pure Ksbati'ija descent 


3 

— — Earliest notices of 4be — 

... 

13 

(Burajvansi) confined to tlie districts on tbe north of the 

Ganges, called Ayodhya, Mitbila, and Vaisali 

15 

Asarur or Taki. An account of tbe place called — 

*•- 

200 

originally called Udamnagar or Uda-iNagari 


ib, ' 

•— tbe Pimprama of Alexander 

.... 

201 

. Ruins of — ... ,,, 


ik 

Ased. Malik Ifatb more correctly called — 


24 * 

Asiani and SaranccB of Trogus Pompeius must be tbe Yucbi and Su 
of the Chinese 

43 . 

— — , a tribe of tbe Tokbarian horde 


ik 

and Tocbari identified with tbe ICuei-shwang and Yucbi 


64 ‘ 

Asii, au Indo-Scytbian tribe according to Strabo 

• t • 

43 - 

Asoka. Abbisara known in tbe days of — 


28 

was in possession of Taxila 


i ' 41 

. Stupa near Baoti Find built by — 

♦ m 

189 

. Ruins of Baoti Pind inhabited long before tbe 

of — ... ... ... 

time 

141 * 

— . Maitreya Stupa built by — near Baoti Pind ... 

ft. 

141 

Attak. An account of tbe town of — ... ,,, 

ft t « 

7 ‘ 

• represents Utakbanda as believed by Loewentbal... 


93 ^ 

Aw’-an tribe. Anuwan, tbe original name of tbe — 

i». 

18 

Awans. An account of the tribe of — 

*». 

17 

liow occupy tbe western half of the bills towards Nilab 

■ » .f • ' 

ik 

must be, the J uds of Babar , , , . , , , 

»«« 

17 

Ayodbya occupied by tbe Surajvansi Aryas 

ft k t 

15 « 



Azas and Azilises, immediate successors of lEoga or Moas 
and Moas belonged to tlie Sa ».i »» 


r Panja SaMb. The tank of — at Hasan Abdal ... 

Legend of the spring of — given by Moorcroft 
alone ... ... •*« 

Legend of the spring of — referred to the Haga 
or Serpent King named Elapntra, in the time of 
Hwen Thsang 

Buddhist legend of the sping of — probably succeeded 
by a Brahminical version ... ... 

Muhammadan version of the legend of the spring of 
— has given way to the Sikh legend related by 
Moorcroft ... ... ... 

New and curious version of the legend of the spring 


A genuine Buddhist legend of — n. ... 

Babar-Khana. An account of tbe place called — ... 

Bactrian Greek Kings. Barbarous imitations of the coins of — 

Badarpur. The tope of — one of the three largest in the Punjab . . . 

M il. .— Stupa stood- in the midst of a large open Court 

Bairat or Yairat. An account of the place called — ... 

The present town of — 

The earliest historical notice of — is that of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang m« 

during the reign of Mahmud of Ghazni 

Baisgram or Bugiad. A district called — ,,, 

Bajrang-garh or Jharkon, An account of the old town of — ,,, 

Balar. The tope of ^ ‘ tt<l *.* »#* 

CSnef of Khaapur on iio Bhro . . 




Subject. 

Balar, Description of tlie tope of-- 
Balas. Anacoovmtoftlietribeof — 

'• Biathi claim descent from the — .1. 

— 0“ceheid possession of Multan and Sindh 
' '“hfstmi the Malli or Malii of Alexander’s 

Baibas tribe. Durga of the - expelled Kedar of the Kachwaha tribe 
Balnat, the name of the mountain on the west bank of the Jhelam 
Banga, a descendant of Anu, gave his name to the district which he 


Baoti Find. An account of tlie village of - 


. ■ — Enins of — 

“ Euined Stupa at — 

-* — inhabited long before the time of Asoka 

6»"> AM wa, 

Barhatnkin or Barhtigin. Story of — 

* I f* 1 

Batan-Kaisara. Hianesar mentioned by Ptolemy as — ... 

Bazar. An account of the village of 

the most probable representative of Bazaria 

■ “3 tt. P~1. 

^ Bazaria identified with Bazar ,,, 

eS. " *” «>• »pi- 

Bhatis. An account of the tribe' of 

are Yadavas ■ 

••• iti 

' . Yadava. ancestors of the — , occupied Gajni or G^nipur ... 

Bhera. Jaya Pala estahUshed his new capital at ~ 


VI 


VIII 
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the Jhelam by Judlibhan 


Bbera. Acquisition of — on 
Bboja Deva (Baja). Inscription of - found in a temple at 
Pelloa 

paramount soYcreign in S. 933 or A. B. 876 

Biana. Traditions of the Jats of - point to Kandahar their 
parent country 

Bijab-Pahar or “ Inscription Hill” near Bairat ... 

Binagara of Ptolemy identified -with Thatha... 

■n\r or Pber. The small village of - stands on the most ancient part 
Uiroirner. of Taxila ... — 


Ohind called — "by Perislita 

aiCcount of tlie place called ** *** 

Sakala collected from tlie Maliabliarata by 


Bitbanda, 


Brabmanical accounts of 

Professor Lassen ... ••• “• 

■ ■ '' ' — . tock-bewn temples of Dbamnar 

. Date of — assigned to 

9tb Century ... — 

Brisambritoe, near neigbboms of tbeSauviras 


Brisabrita or 


Babar-^ 

Bactria: 


Buddba. Alms-bowl ot — ... 

Buddbist legend of tbe spring at Hasan Abdal 

ruins near Cypress Garden of tbe Mogul Emperors at 

Hasan Abdal 

- remains of Eurm Gujar 

Synod in Kashmir ... 

■ -1 notices of Sakala ... * » . » . • 

Budbi Hadi. Tbe former bed of tbe Cbenab traceable by its decisive 
name of — ... 

Bugiad or Baisgram. A ^strict called .u 

i Bugial, tbe name of abrancb of tbe Janjuba tribe ... 
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Index. 


IX 


Subject. 


Page. 


Bulcepaliala. Indo-Scythia of Ptolemy bounded to tbe north by - 
Buadelkhand in its widest extent oorresponds with ancient Jajlioti 
Bun Chanderi or Old Chanderi. An account of the old city of — 

. Euins of — 


Carian Princes Zeus Labrandoeus represented with a double-headed 

axe on the corns of the — 

Cave of Prince Sudana in Mount Dantalok 

— of Ivashmiri-ghur, 8 miles to the north-west of Bazar 
Caves (excavated) in the hill of Dhamnar 

of Dhamnar, probably of late date 

of Gwalior 

of Kurmal 

Chach-Hazara, the present name of the district of Takshasila 

* — — , a corruption of Sirsha-Sahasra 

Chaj occupied by the Pauravas prior to the Macedonian Invasion 
. The district of — wrested from the Takkas or Bahikas 

Chandel Inscriptions 

Dynasty according to the Annalists 

Dynasty 


Chanderi. An account of the city of - 


-- . Earliest notice of-- is Ferishta’s brief account of its 

Siege by Aia-ud-din Mahmud of Malwa in A. D. 1438 

Chandra Gupta. .Kingdom of — extended to the Indus ... 

Cliandravati or Jhaira Patan. An account- of the old town of — 

. Buins of — ... 

Chaoti (Emperor). Hiungnu defeated by — , 

Chata Tak, a Tak chief, played a part in the wars of Prithi Baj 

Chatur Blnij. An old fort called — 
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Kiinala Stupa, Position of Kurmal tope tallies with tbe site 
of' — ■ 

Ktindor, originally called Kodrana ... ... ? 

Kurm Gujar. Buddbist remains of — ... 

Kurmal. An ixccount of tbe village of — 

Position of tbe chief tope of — tallies with tbe site of 
Kunala Stupa described by Hwen Tbsang 

. Principal tope of — 

; Oaves' <>£->-*•., , : 

Kurudbwaj-Tiratb, a place near Thanesar 

Kuru-Ksbetra. Country immediately around Tbanesar known under 
tbe name of — 

between tbe Saraswati and Drisbadwati Elvers 

or tbe Md of Kuril ,,, 

District of — is also called Dbarma-Ksbetra 

Kusban and lOiusban, Kame of Kuei-sbwang written as — on tbeir 
coins ,,, 

, Kingly title of Bao accepted by tbe — 

Kutwar or Kamantalpur. An account of, tbe old city of 
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originally called 

Buinsof — 


.1.0. Ea5aof-eo«.penocUytheGaka«toceaeap___ 

“ torytotliem 

JayaPalaeotai>listedHs capital at- - 

representing Solatura .•• 

, ,1. 

... 

Jlalial)i.arata • _ 

• ^Orinde ttose races wEo migrated to India 

• tiLofHwenTbsang 

of tbe spring at Hasan Abdal 


(Buddhist) 

, ^ — of 

hittleYuchi. 

^ orKator. An account of the tiihe 

^ identified with the White Huns or 

Eoewenthal believes that mahhanda was the mo 

mnefs o£ - traced their desce: 


S*. of'Sangda Still toownas,- : •” J” 



Magadha occupied “by Jarasandlia 
Magians encouutered by Timur . 


Mahoba or Maliotsava. An account of tbe ancient city of — 

— . Description of — ... ... ... 

— « — , a contraction of Mabotsavanagara or city of tbe great festival 

. Story of tbe foundation of — ... ... 

Mabotsavanagara. Maboba, contraction of — 

Malmmd of Gbazni. Bairat during tbe roign of — > ... ... 

< *" ■ — — Gakars joining tbe Hindu chiefs against — ... 

Makain-ka-pind. A tope in Manikyala called — ... ... 

Makb or Magb tribe, Makbowal, tbe town of tbe — 

Makbowal, tbe town of tbe Makb or Magb tribon ... 

Maliar-ka-Mora. Mound near tbe village of — ... 

Malik Hath, a Gakar, came to tbe aid of Pritbi Eaj ... 

oy niore correctly Ased 

— , Gakar chief bad borne tbe foreign title of — before be 

became a Mubammadan ... 

Mall (Kaj a), tbe founder of Mallot ... 

— . Janjubas descended from — ... 

Malli or Malii of Alexander's historians may be tbe same tribe as 

tbe Balas ... ... 

— or people of Multan ... ... 

Mandebi, a ruined mound and village to tbe south-east of Amba and 
Kapi ... ... 

Mandrueni. Meds, or Mands, the representatives of — ... 

Maniacb, the vassal prince of tbe Sogdoites appeared at Constantinople 
inA. JD. 569 ... ... ,,, 

Manikyala. An account of tbe village of — 

— not named by Chinese pilgrims . . , ♦ , , . 



Manikyaia identified with tlae scene of Easalu legend ... 154 

Descriptions of the various ..topes of -7 ,,, ... 159“-170 

ISTo. ]. the Great tope explored by General Ventura ... 159 

JJ^o. 2 to|)e explored by General Court ... ... 161 

Stands on the spot where Buddha naade an offering 

of his body to appease seven tiger-cubs ... 162 

l:^*os. 3 to 7 described by General Court ... ... 165 

IIiTo. 5 identified with the blood-oblation Stupa ... ih, 

No. 7 called Makam-ka-pind ... ... ih. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 are all opened by General Court 165, 166 

No. 15, called Sonala Find, opened by Major-General 

Cunningham... ... ... 166 

No. 16, a sand-stone ridge, called Pari-ki-dheri ... 168 

No. 17, an earthen mound called Kota-ka-dheri ... 169 

Nos., 19, 20, large low mounds . „ . ... ih. 

— : -, ruins of monasteries ,,, 170 

Mardi or Amardi. . The name of Abars or Sus has been compared with 

that of the tribe of — ... ,,, ... 48 

, Aparni and Parni, under the name of — coupled by Pliny 

with the Jatii ... 49 

Mardieni. Apami and Parni, under the name of — placed by Ptolemy 
in Sogdiana ... ... ... ... 

Marusthala. Naha, King of — ... ... 10 

Massagetoe and Dacce must be the same as the Su and Tahia ... 48 

" " — — — > Dahoe of the Caspian belonged to — ,,, ih, 

, — and Sakce may be described as the Sus Ja??:artes , , . . 4 c 

Matsya. Yairat, the capital of 24^ 

Maurya King made a treaty with Antiochus the Great on the banks 

of the Indus , ... 41 

Mayana or Mayap,ura. An account of the town of — - , .4 , . , ’ 

Mayura (present May apur) . . An account of — given by Hwen Thp ^ ; M 1 
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Medinot 

oi tlie five tribes of Yuelii or Toeliari .«• 

^^iliest notices of the — by the Muliammaclan writers 
’ of the great King Moas or Eaja Moga ... 




Media. Q 


An account of tbe tribe of— 

W'er Hydaspes called — in tbe Peutingerian 

^bsares connected with the dragon- worshipping Scyths of — 
Meds retirerl + -i 

^ towards south and established in Upper Sindh 

accompamed the latii or Jats on their forced 
Station irom the Oxus 

are two spellings of the same name 

^‘^Pi'f^sentatives of the Mandi'ucni who lived 
** tne Mandrils Kiver 


^indh ^Lihammadan writers, established in 

^un along with the Jats 


^ along with tlie Jats 
^ wore not in Sindli at tbe time of Mababharata 

•1 ^ 01 Isorthcrn Indo-Scythia colonized by the — 

Meg tribe, ny, 

’^ae name of the • 
i^iver ... 

Megarsus, the • 


- probably preserved in tbe Megarsus 


^ Bame given to tbe Satlaj by Dionysius Periegetes 
" '• Name of the Meg tribe probably preserved in the- 

Megs. account ofthe tribe of— 

~ *'^»»tiaed with the Mekei of Arrian ... 

identified with the Megs 

Mer or Maud ^ . 

* mrnQ of — IS still found in Panjab 
Mera-ka-dheri a i 

A large square mound called — at Manikyala 
Mhau Maidan a 

* -^n account of the old city of — 

* Still existing remains of — . 
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Minnagara. Eulers of — were rival Partliians who were mutually 
expelling each other ... 

Mithila occupied by the Suraj vansi Aryas ... 

Moas was a Salta according to tradition ... .... 

(King) or lEoga (Kaja). Medi followers of — ... 

— founder of Moganagara or Mong on the Jhelam 

, Vonones, Azas, and other immediate successors- 


Coins of — ... ■ 

— - and Azas belonged to the Su ... , , . 

Moganagara or Mong. Moas or Moga (Eaja), founder of — ... 

Monastery. Foundation of — traced near Badarpur Stupa 

Euins of — traced on a mound at Hasan Abdal 

■ of the “ body-ohlation” identified with the large square 

mound now called Mera-ka-dheri 

Mong or Nikcea. An account of the city of — ... 

Moorcroft. Legend of the spring at Hasan Abdal . given hy — 

Moradhaj or Mayuradhwaja, A ruined fort called — ... 

Mosque of Ajmer described 

Mothe, son of Teaman, given up to the Yuchi as a hostage 
. Yuchi defeated by — ... 

Mound near Darapur was the principal seat of the Karluki family ... 

Mounds at Hasan Abadal, probably the remains of temples 

Movements of Alexander ... , , , , , , 

Muhammad and his father Hasan Karluk had asserted their indepen. 
deuce by striking coins in their own names ... 

Muhammadan version of the legend of the spring at Hasan Abdal ... 

remains at Thanesar , * ^ ^ 

Multan. Balas once held possession of — 

. The earliest name of — was Kasyapapura *. 
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Mundcj a ruined uioiiud and village to tho soiitli of Eansi 

201 

..Takari is. also' called *,, ■ ■ ^m.: 

9 

Muni and Margiila Pass. The liilly countr^^ between — is the exact 
position of the distriet of Abhisara 

23 

Miisalman Jats are said to occupy the distriet of Harand-Dajcl 

57 

H . ■ ■ ■■ 

■ j 


Naba.j ac<‘.o ling to the Yadava annals of dosalrncr, Xing of Mlinis- 
t' ia' M. ■ . ■" ... ■ 

id 

Naga Kings. Names of — found on coins ... 

310 

Nagarl cliaraotor called Tak.ari ,,, ... ... ... 

8 

Nagas, a race of dx’agon- worshippers m« ... ... 

0 

Nalapura. Description of the fortress of — ... 

319 

or Narwar. An account of the city of — ... 

307 

Names of Naga Ivings found on coins 

310 

Nara-Binha or liansi. An account of the place called — 

203 

Nai'aiu of Abu Blhan identified with Narayan, the capital of Bairat 
or Matsya ... 

243 

Narod or Kanod. An account of the old town of 

i 303 

Narwar or Nalapura. An account of the city of — 

j 

1 307 

, the ancient city of Padmavati . , . , , , , 

1 . 

308 

Inscription dated in S. 1177 or A* D. 1120 ,,, 

312 

— surrendered to Nasir-ud-din Mahmud of Delhi in A. D. 1251... 

314 

Ancient coins of — »,* ... 

ik 

hold by tho Tomar dynasty of Gwalior from A. D. 1308 to 

MOO 

317 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud of Delhi captured Narwar in A. D. 1251 

314 

Nikooa, the city which Alexander built on the scene of his battle with 

Poms ,,, ,,, ,,, 

187 

identihod with Mong 

ih. 
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Nintis- Taxila compared with — by Pliiiostratus »m 

Nisbapur or Abar-Sbaliar in Kborasa% the capital of the Abar or 
Afar 

Kolas. An accoimt of the place called — ,,, »«. 

Komarcb Sopeitbes. Countiy of tbe — . , , 

Knr discoTered relics in a tope at Taxila 

— - discovered a copper x^late inscription in a tope at Taxila , , . 

Nurabad. An account of tbe town of — 


Obind or TJdakbanda. An account of tbe city ot — .»< 

. Tbe name of — written as Waiband or Oaiband by Abu 
Biban in A. D. 1030 ... 

called Bitbanda by Ferisbta ... . . * ... 

tbe most probable site of Embolima i,i ,,, 

Opbiolatrous race. Kashmir originaliy peopled by tbe — 


Pabbirange of bills in Jalalpur . , t.t 

Padmavti, tbe present Karwar 
Pakores. Parthian name found in — 

— one of tbe latest of tbe Indo-Seytbian Kings 

Palodberi or Yarusba. An account of tbe village of — 

Pancba Pandava. Yudbisbtbira and bis brothers called tbe — 
Pancbala occupied by Drupada ... ,,, , 

Paudus. Sat-gbara or Seven temples’^ at Katas attributed to tbe 
Panini. Saiatura, tbe bbtb-place of — : , ,.t 

Panjab Proper. Ethnology of tbe — - 

appropriated by tbe Anavas, tbe descendants of Ann 

I > or Nortbem Indo-Scytbia colonized by the Mods 
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Subject- ' 
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Paraiatoo and Aparni. TIio connexion between — coiToboratecl by a 
statement of Strabo 

32 

— or Koyal Scythians of Herodotus identified with the Parii or 
Pissuri 

49, 50 

Parasbawara. Antiquities of — described by Hwen Tbsang 

87 

Paribara Eaj as of G walior , , « • «< mi . 

378 

Pari-ki-dberi. A saud-stone ridge called — in Manikyaia 

168 

Pariksbita. Death of — by the serpent Taksbaka 

9 

Parri or Pissuii identified with Paralatce or Boyal Scythians of Hero- 
dotus M. 

49 

Partbia. Abisares connected with the dragon-worshipping Scytbs 

, "'Of . ■ Ml M« ■ . ■■■■■• Ml- . . Ml 

23 

Partbians were tlie rulers of Indo-Scytbia as stated by tbo author of 
the Pcriplns 

47 

Su or Sakas not distinguishable from — 

ih 

Pasiaai, an Indo-Scytbian tribe> according to Strabo 

43 

Pasux»at5, son of Toramana m, m« »m 

310, 311 

Inscription of — found at Gwalior ,,, , 

311 

Paurava. Name of only kept by Drupada , | 

15 

Pauravas or descendants of Puru, a son of Yayati | 

ih. 

, ■ 1 

Yalley of the Ganges appropriated by the — m . ; 

iL 

Obaj and Ptcclma Doabs occupied by the — prior to the ' 
Macedonian invasion m. .m 

17 

Poriplus, The author of the — calls the countries at the mouth of ' 
the Indus the “ Seaboard of Scythia” 

46 

Tlic statement of the author of the — that Partbians were 
the rulers of Indo-Scytbia , ,, 

47 

Peshawar or Parasbawara. An account of the city called — 

87 

Grand Caravansari of — was built on the site of the 

Garb-Katri ,.m ' _mi 

89 

Peutingerian Tables. Tankur or Takor most probably tbo Tabora of 
the iM Ml ' ... Ml 

7 

Pbilostratus, Customs of the people of Taxila recorded by — 

G 
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Pi mprama of Alexander identified with Asarur 

Pliny s Ilesldrns represents Satadru or Satlaj . ... . 

Porus, the antagonist of Alexander 

not the name of a King hut that of the tribe Pauravas 

. Alexander’s battle with — ... ... 

Priscian. Gakars perhaps alluded by — when he speaks of Savage 
Oargars,” Gargaridoeque truces ... 

Prisons of Gwalior ... ... 

Prithi Baj. Gakar named Malik Hath came to the aid of — 

Proklais to the north of Indo-Scythia ,,, ... 

Ptolemy’s Zaradrus represents Satadru or Satlaj 

Ptolemy. Geographical work of — ,,, ,♦* 

had access to original information not in the possession of 
Strabo or Pliny 

places a town named Amakatis or Amakapis to the west of 
the Bavi near Labokla or Labor. ... 

Puru. Pauravas, the descendants of — 

Pushkalavati or Peukelaotis. An account of the city of — 

Pushpamitra, king of Pataliputra ... ... 

offering 100 dinars for the head of every Buddhist 
Sramana in Sakala ... 

, Agnimitra, son of — , encountered the Yavanas or 

Greeks on the Indus 

Putawar occupied by the Janjuhas ♦*. , 

Jan juhas ejected from — by the Gakars »,« 

Pa-tse»kia made Pu-cheka by M. Juliea »m •,« 


Eais. The dynasty of — , wMch ruled Sindh for 13^ years, was in all 

probability Bala 

Baja Kam-ka*kilah. • A huge mound called — near Thanesar • 
AbHsara mentiemed in the--?*. 
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Eamaiiand, ilio famous Hindu reformer ,,, 

Kamayana. Passage from the — show the position of Haikeya on the 
line of ■ the Jhelam ■ ■■ 

Bani-gat. Name of Baja Yara attached to the hill fort of — 

. Identification of — « with Aornos is incomplete 

Height of — one thousand feet above the plain 

insignificant when compared with the 6,674 feet of 

Arrian ... 

— described ,,, ,,, 

Banod or Narod. An account of the old town of — ,,, 

Old Hindu palace at — 

. Inscri])tion found at — 

Bansi or Nara-Sinha. An account of the place called — 

. Ecmains of — 

Bao. Hingly title of — accepted by the Kushan 

Basalu, son of Salivahan, said to have been Baja of Syalkot 

left no children, and was succeeded in Syalkot by his enemy 

llajaHudi.., ... 


Legend of - 


. The curious legend of — identified with that of Buddhist 
Sakyas ofiering of his body to appease seven tiger cubs 

, The scene of the legend of identified with Manikyala .. 

Bawul Pindi or Gajipur. An account of the city of — 

. The trne position of Gajnipur at — 

Eechna Doabs occupied by the Pauravas prior to the Macedonian 

invasion' , 

— . The district of •— wrested from the Takkas or Baliikas 
Eijh (Baja) opposed Parid Shah of Khorasan at Haryo 
Bock sculptures of Gwalior , ,,, 

Buins (Buddhist) near Cypress Garden of the Mogal Emperor at Hasan 
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BlUins of Asanxr 

of SaTliind ... 
of CiiaiidraTati 


... - - 

a. 

S.l». •' -. *“ » ““ ’“‘’T . 

Sabiss i jj-argalla Pass 

Sato. Tte name of SoMi written as- ... 

SadamaMlltribe ... 

Sagala of Ptolemy identified witkSakbra ... 

Sagarankm and Tokhari must ke tke Su and Ynckr ... 

of Ptolemy. Sarancoe of Trogus is an akWated form 






Bill- ala. 'Eew city of — called Tse-kia by Hwen Thsang... 

— was capital of a kingdom wliicli extended from tlie Indus to 

tlie Bjas ... ... ,,, ... ' 

Sakaranli of Strabo. Sarancce of Trogus is an abbreviated form of — 

an Indo-Scytbian tribe according to Strabo 

derived tlieir name from tlie Sagaris or Sugar 

or Sagaraukce identified with the Aparni or Piirni 

anotber general name for tlie Abars or Bus 

Sakai'i. Sal ivalian assumed tbo title of ... 

Saka-Scytbians. Tlic people of Sakasteno called — 

. Si gal, tbc capital of the — 

I"" - "" - ' " — > Min, one of tbo cities of the — ... 

Sakastene. Name of — given to tlie greater part of Drangiana 

— , The people of — called Saka-Scytbians 

Saktwar (Mount), Jud, the name applied to the inhabitants of — ... 

called Jud by the Muhammadans on account of its resem- 
blance to Mount Jud or Ararat in Armenia 

Sakhrabasti. An account of the village of — 

at the top of the Bakrala Pass .... 

identified with Ptolemy’s Sagala or Euthy-media 

Sakya Muni. Conversion of Ixanishka to the faith of — 

Balatura. An account of the place called — . tn 

, the birth-place of Panini ,,, 

the modern To%Yn of Labor **, 

Salbalianpur. Salivalmn established a new capital at ,,, 

— identified with Syalkot ,,*i - 

Salivalian. Chiefs of Sabi or Lohara traced their descent from — 

— . Pather of— lost his life in a battle against the Indo-Scjthlans 

established a new capital at Salbalianpur 




Salivalian defeated the Indo-Soythians near Kaliror within 60 miles of 
Multan ... ... 

assumed the title of Sahari 

established the Saha era from the date of his battle with 

the Indo-Scythians ... ... 

^ Easalu, son of — ... ... 

Salt Eange received the name of Jadu-ka-dang or Jadun Mountains ... 
Sangala. Classical notices of — ... 

— , Kathoei or free Indians of — ... 

— , People of — alone are named Kathoei ,,, i 

— — * Those of the two neighbouring cities of — are called free 
Indians” 

of Alexander recognised in the Sakala of the Brahmans and 
the Sagal of the Buddhists 

Sangala-wala-Tiba or Sangala. An account of the place called — 

—visited by Hwen Thsang in A. B, 630... 

. Description of — , *.« 

Sankara Varmma of Kashmir. Kingdom of Guijjara attacked by — 

Sapaleizes, Indo-Scythian silver coin with the legend of — 

Saparnus Eiver, one of the western tributaries of the Indus ... 

identified with the Zhobi Eiver or the (Jomal ... 

Sarancce and Asiani of Trogus Pompeius must be the Su and Yuchi of 
the Chinese 

of Trogus, an abbreviated form of Sagarankce of Ptolemy and 

Sakarauii of Strabo ... , , 

Sarang Tak, the first Muhammadan King of Gujarat .... ... 

Saranges of Arrian represents Satadru or Satlaj ... 

Sarangpur. An account of the old town of — : . , ... 

Sarhind. An account of the town of — . ... 

The ruins of — , *..•/ 

‘Z' &e S^$ktit name of Satlaj ' VV 
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Satadm represented by Ptolemy’s Zaradrus ... ... 

12 * 

*——• represented by Pliny’s Hesidru-s 


«——* represented by Arrian’s Saranges ... 

ih. 

Satanga means “linndred parts” in allusion to the -numerous channels 
of the Satlaj 

ih. 

8at-Ghara or Seven Temples” at Katas attributed to the Pandus ... 

189 

General style of — is similar to that of the Kashmir 
temples, from A. D. 625 to 939 


— Description of — ... ... ... ... 

190 

Sati, a hill tribe ... ... ... ... 

13 

Satlaj. Megarsus the name given to the — by Dionysius Periegetes . . . 

12 

called Satadru in Sanskrit ... ... 

ih» 

Sauvira, the name given by Suvira to a plain country between the 
Indus and Jhelam 

•14 

Sculptures of Gwalior ... 

S04 

Scythia. Name of — restricted to the valley of the Lower Indus 
below the junction of the five rivers. ... ... I 

46 

Scythian conquest of Ariana is referred to B. C.^ 126 by the testimony 
of the Chinese and Parthian histories ... 

54 

origin of the Gakars ,,, ... 

23 

Scythians, according to Dionysius Periegetes, still held the lower 
valley of the Indus towards the end of the 3rd 
century,,. ... *». ... 

47 

Sea-board of Scythia.” The countries at the mouth of the Indus 
called — by the author of the Periplus ... 

46 

Seri-ki-pind or Siri-ld-plnd. A mound at Taxila called — ... 

120, 135 

Serpent worship abolished by the Buddhist King Kanishka 

10 

restored by Gonarda III , . * »* « ' ... 

iL 

Shelum, founder of the Sogdian dynasty ... ... ... 

n 

Sigal, the capital of the Saka-Scythians •». 

45 

found in Sangala ... ... .... 


Sikh version of the legend of the Spring at Hasan Abdal 

136 


6 



Sindh. An account of the Taks of — »•* : 

— “ — . Balas once held ]>ossessi5n of — »•« 

or Southern Indo-Scythia occupied by the Jats, while Panjab 

or Northern Indo-Scythia colonized by the Meds : 

Sagar Doab. The settlement of the Gahars in the upper part 1 

of the — ■■ ... ■ .... ■ .... 

Sinhapura, described by Hwen Thsang, should be E!atas 

Sir-Kap. Eemains of a temple near t.t »•« i«* 

— — City of — described ,,, ... ... 

, a mound of rnins near Balarh ... ... 

Sir-Sukb, AfortifiedenclosureinTaxilacalled — 

^ a ruined mound near Murad , 

Sirsawa. An account of tbe place called — ••• 

Smha-Sabasra or Thousand Heads” ... ... 

Chach-Hazara, a corruption of -- ... 

Soamus, the present Suhan Eiver , , . ..t ... 

Sobii of Quintus Curtius and Sobqe of Dionysius identified with Chobia 
of Perishta ... 

An account of the tribe of ^ — »•. , ... 

or subjects of Sophites ... ... 

r . The name of — variously written as Sohii, Sabpe and Iboe 

— or Chobia and Kathmi or Hatbi connected with each other and 
also with the Gakars 

must have lost their independence shortly after Alexander’s death 

^ogdian Dynasty. Shelujn, founder of the — ,,, 

Sogdiana and Tahia occupied by the Yuchi ... i., ... 

Bogdoites. Maniaeh, the vassal prince of the -r, appeared at Con- 
stantinople in A. D^ 669 

Sok or Sok-po. "I^he name of Saka still preserved by the great tribe 


Sonala Hnd. '^e ruined mound called — iu Mauikyala 
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Bons of Kasyapa 

10 

Sopaillies. Territory of — must have included the salt range of hills 
ill the Sindh Sa gar Doab ... 

m 

or Sophites is the Greek form of Chob-pati 

40 

Sophites, Pceuliarities assigned to the subjects of — by Curtins are 
tlio same as those attributed to the Kathmi by Strabo 

85 

— Sobii or subj ects of — , , , , , . , , , 

87 

Spring at II asaii Abdal called fount of Ekpatra ♦«» 

0 

Srughna. Sugh, the site of — ... 

226 

Stcphanus of Byzantium states tliat the co.pital of Arachosia called 
Ivophes, the district Ivophene, and the p>eoplo Kophonii ... 

45 

Lyzantinus. Daseo given by — as another name for the Dahce 

48 

Story of the Bridegroom Prince, Tej Karan ... 

37S 

Barhatuk in or Barhtigin 

65 

Strabo joins Kathcoa with Sopcithes ... : 

35 

attributes to the Kathcei certain peculiarities which Curtins 

assigns to the subjects of Sophites ... 

ik 

asserting that Arsakos, founder of the Parthian monarchy, , 

tvas a Scythian of the Parniaa tribe of Dalioc ... ,,, ! 

47 

— mentions Abisares 

28 

S tupa of Kanishka at Parashawar ... 

88 

*. Biiins of — ‘found on a mound at Hasan Abdal ... 

138 

- built by Asoka near Baoti Pind 

139 

is not older than A. D. oOO 

141 

... cannot be the Maitreya Stupa built by Asoka 

ihn 

Stupas of Kliolvi belong to the very latest works of the Indian 
Buddhists ... - 

2m 

Bu or Sagaraukm. An account of the tribe of ... , . , ' 

44 

1 

Provinces on the J axartes, in the early part of the 2ad cen- 
tury B, C., were in possession of the — 

ih. 

forced by the great Yuchi to retire into Sogdiana in 163! 

B* C* ... 1 

ih» 





Su or Sagcaraukaj again ejected by tbe Yuohi in 126 B. C. 

— retired and oecnpied Kix^in or E^opbene ... 

. Brangiana, a part of Kipin, belonged to tlie — 

Aracbosia, a part of lupin, belonged to tbe — 

S\i or Sabas (Indo-Scytbian). Greeks, about 125 B. C., gave 


, about 67 B. C., succumbed to tbe Scjtbian Yucbi or 

Tocbari ... ... **. 

defeated by tbe Yucbi or Tokbari 

— - not distingiiisbable from true Partbians' ... ... 

Su or Sus, a common appellation for both Daboe and Sacoe 

— driven out from Yarkand, E^asbgar, and Kotan by tbe Yucbi , . , 

Su and Tabia,’ according to tbe Chinese annals, tbe first Scythian 
tribes who occuxfied Kipin ... | 

^ Massagetoe and Dacoe must be tbe same as tbe — ... 

Su and Yucbi, tbe two distinct hordes of tbe Indo-Soytbians 

"" — must be tbe Sarancce and Asiani of Trogus Bompeiiis ... 

Sudana ( Prince). Cave of — in Mount Bantalok , , , 

Sue extended their conquests to tbe eastward from EIii>in 

Sugb or Sruglma. An account of tbe village of — * ... 

— tbe site of tbe ancient city of Sruglma 

Suban Biver originally called Soamus ... 

Suhaniya or Sudbinpur. An account of tbe old town of — ■ 

— . Discovery made at — of a stone slab inscribed with tbe 

numerical figures from 1 to 14 in regular order 

Sung-Yun, a Chinese pilgrim n ,,, ... 


Surajvansi Aryas confined to tbe districts on the north of the' Ganges, 
called Ayodbya, Mitbila, and Yaisaii 

Sus and Abars, different names for tbe same people ... 

SusorAbars, Coins assigned to tbe — ... ... 
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Sus or Dah(X‘ divided by Strabo into three tribes, the Aparni or Parni, 
the Xanthii or Xaridii, and the Parii or Pissuii 

Siis- Jaxartes. Massagetoe and Sakoe may be described as the — ... 

Sus of the Oxnsr Bahoe may be described as the — ».» 

Sus and Tahias retire<i to Kipiu or Kophene ... 

Susanna Chundra said to have taken part in the great war of the 
Mahabharata ... 

— — — retired to the hills of the Eatoch 

Susiana (Persian). The name of Abarti or Afarti substituted for 
the — .. ••• . .. ■■ 

Suvira, a descendant of Ann 

Syal tribe said to be the descendants of Raja Hudi of the Rasalu legends 
Byalkot identified with Salbahanpnr ... ,,, .... 

. Rasalu, Raja of — ... „• 

. Raja Hudi succeeded Rasalu in — ... 

Synod (Buddhist) in Kashmir 


L 


Tahia and Sii, according to the Chinese annals, the first Scythian tribes , 
who occupied Kipin 

. Daeoe and Massagetoe must be the same as the — ... 

Tall las and Sus i^etired to Kipin or Kophene ... 

I 

Tahora of the Peutingerian Tables is most probably the Tankur or ' 
Takor 

Takari, the name of the old Hagari character,.. 

— — used in the inscriptions upon the coins of Kashmir and Kangra 

I 

also called Mundo and Bunde | 

Takhasik. Copper-plate containing the name of — ... ... i 

Takka-desa forming part of Gurjjarat or Gujarat 
Takkas. An account of the tribe of 






lakkus or Bahikas. Tke districts of Chaj andf Eeckna Doats wrested 
fromthe — ... ... ... 

, Social position oftlie — ... 

— or Taksliakas, a race of dragon- worskippets 

Taks of Sindh. An account of the ^ «•. ««t t«* I 

according to Colonel Tod^ descended from Takshaka 

Taksliaka. Taks, according to Colonel Tod, descended from — 

Elapatra, the dragon brother of 

. Death of Parikshita hy the serpent called ■— 

Takshaltas, the descendants of Takshaka, a son of Kasyapa 

Takshasila or Tasila. An account of the city of -**• 

. Site of — near Shah-dheri 

visited by Hwen Thsang in A. D. 643 

— ■ — - means the “ cnt-roek” ... ... i 

. I 

- Chach-Hazara^ the present name of the district of — 

Taksha-^sira means the ‘‘severed head” 

Tank of the Serpent King Elapatra visited by Hwen Thsang 

of Baba- Wall or Panja Sahib at Hasan Abdal 

Tankiir or Takor most probably the Tahora of the Pentingerian Tables 

Tarnawa. An acconnt of the village of 

Eemains of a Stnpa to the west of — •' 

^ Ixila. Customs of the people of — recorded by Q, Curtins, Philos- 
' |1 ’ tratus, and Pa Hian ... ' ... .... 

m , King of — kept two large serpents at the time of Alexander 

B— — . Asoka was in possession of ... 

the north of Indo-Scythia ' ■ ' i-.*. ■ 

Takshasila. An account of the dty of — ... ' - 

unlike the andeat Kinus, accor^ng to Philostratus ’ ... 

^^^^^^^^^edinto narrow streets with great regularity , ^ 
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Description of the rains of — - i.. •». 

No. 1, the site of a large Stupa ... 

Nos. 3 and 4, small topes with attached monasteries 

Nos. 5, (>, 7, and 8, small topes to the south-east of the 
Great 8tupa ... 

Hob. 9 to 16, eight small topes to the west of Ho. 1 

Ho. 13, yielded an inseribed stone vase ... *,.• 

Ho. 14, yielded a copper-plate inscxdption still in possession 
of Major Pearse ... ... ... ... 

Hos. 17, 18, and 19, lie to the south of the Tabra Hala, 
between Shahpur and the Bir Mound ... 

Ho. 17, called Kotera-ka-pind, evidently a ruined monastery 

Hos. 20, 21, and 22, are the ruins of small topes on the 
Bir Mound ... 

Ho. 24, remains of a large monolith called Chura 
Ho. 25, a ruined tope on the north ridge of Hatial 
H 0 . 2G, a ruined tower 

Ho. 27, a ruined tower on the central ridge... 

Ho. 28, remains of a large temple near Sir-kap . 

No. 29, a stone column, probably of Greek origin 

Ho. SO, remains of a temple near the village of Maliaivka-mora 

Hos. 31 to SO, Gangu group of monuments in Babarkhana 

Ho. 31, a small ruined tope ... 

Ho. 32, a ruined lope In which villager Hur discovered the 
relics described by Mr. Westropp 

Ho. S3, a ruined tope ».» 

Ho. 35, a small circular room J 

Ho. 37, called Jhandlala-ka-dheri, was a temple 

Ho. 38, a large square mound 

remains of a monastery ... ■ ... 



Description o£ the mins ot —coniimei. 

Ho. 39, a smafl mined tope 

Ho. 40, a large mined tope, due noi-th of the gates of Sir- 
kap aiid Hatial •*% 

Ho- 41, a small ruined tope in which Hur discoTwed a 
copper-plate inscription, the same as Mr. Eohert s TaMla 
plate ... V* 

Ko. 42, a large mined mound north-west of JhandialaJii^a- 
■' dheri , ..m. ' ••• ' . *’* 

^ hnown to the people under the name of Seri-ki- 

pind 

No. 43, a small ruined tope 
No. 44, a ruined tope in the village of Thupkia 
an. Story of the hridegroom prince called — ... 

3 (Brahmanical) of Dhamnar 

Pate of assigned to the 8th or 9th century 


l?a?:ila. 


Territory of AHsares 

Teaman, chief of the Hiungnn, was force 
as a hostage to the xucni 

Thanesar or Sthaneswara. The name of 
abode of Iswara 

Notice of hy Hwen Thsang in A. B. 634 

probably mentioned by Ptolemy as Batan-kaisaro- 

, lluhammadan remains at — ^ ... ».♦ 

Thup-kia. A ruined tope in the village of — ^ ? 

Thatha identified with Binagara of Ptolemy m? m* 

Tiberius (Bmpexor). Embassy of--" »«« 

Tila range in Jalalpur ».• 

Tochari or Yuchi. Indo-Scythian Su or Sakas, about 57 B. C. 
cumbed to — ♦»» 

, _ Au account of the tribe of-^- 

Toehari and Asiani identified with the Tuchi and Kuei-shwang 


derived from Sthana or 
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Tochari. Muliammadaii accoiinfc of the 

described as weak and timid bj El 

Tod, Colonel, has identified Gajnipur with Ghazni o 

that the Jats are inelnded in 

cataJugncs of the thirty-six royal races 

discovered an inscription dated S, 748 ai 

T.ikliari, an Indo-Scythian tribe, according to Strabo 

Toinar dynasty of Gwalior held Narwar from A. D. I 

Tomara Rajas of Gwalior 

To-na-hie-tse-kia made Dhanaka-cheka, by M. Jnlien 
Tope of Balar explored by the Gakar Chief of Khanp 
of Badarpnr, one of the three largest in Panjat 
of Kiirmal 

■ - of Manikyala explored hy General Ventura 

—— having rebuilt by Vaso Varmma, King of Kano 
Topes (unexplored) up the valley of the Haro Eiver 

of llaiilkyala described 

^ ^ *9% 

Toramana. Inscription of — found at Eran 

' . Date of — A. D. 260 

Town of Jhclam 

Traigarttas, or people of the Jalandhara Doab 
Travels of Appolonins of Tyana ... 

Trina, founder of Yaudheya 

Tse-Kia. Ibe new oity of Sakala called — by Hwen T 
Tuholo or Tocliai-i described as timid and weak by Hwei 
Tungnu or Eastern Tartars. Ynchi, a branch of the 
Turanian Dahoe. Aparni, a bmnnh np 


7 



UdaktodaorOHna. An account of tlie city of - ... 

^as the modern Attak as believed by LoeWhal ... 

Udal and Alba, two Banapbar champions ... 

— j fiiA nr^inal name of Asarur *.i 

TJrasa. Arsalies, governor of ... 

the Tarsa Eegio of Ptolemy and the Eash of the present day 

TJsnn. Tucbi pressed by the — ... .- •*’ 

Yuchi again pressed by the — ... 




TonoBOs. Coins of 


Yrishadarblia, a descendant of Abu 

Name of — preserved in tlie Brisabrita or Brlsambritce 


Waband, tbe pronunciation wlilcb Basbid-ud-din obtained in A. D. 
1310 

Wailiand or Oailiand. Oliind written as — by Abu Bibau in A. B. 
" 1030 ■ 

Wardak. Inscription found at — ,m *m 

Westropp. Belies found in a tope at Taxila described by 
White Huns. An account of the tribe of — ,,, 
same people as the Little YucM 

Unowledg-e of tbe — derived from the Chinese 

^ Pipst dynasty of the — was broken up in A. D. 


Power of the — re-established hy Cheunu in A» J>. 


Wuti {Chinese Emperor) sent an embassy to obtain assistance from 
the great Tuchi ,,, 


Xandii. Dahoe Aparni of the Caspian called — 

Xanthii or Xandii, a division of the Bahce or Sus ,,, 

same as the lalii of Pliny and Ptolemy ,,, 

or latii reckoned amongst the first Scythian conquerors of 
Ariana and India ... 

Native form of — is Jauth or lath 


Yadava annals of Jesalmer ,«% »»» 

ancestors of the Bhatis, occupied Gajni or Gajnipur 
Yadavas. Immigration of the — into the Panjah 
— — Descendants of Tadu called — 



Yadii. Descendants of — called Jadavas, occupied tlie lower 
Indus ... ... ... 

Yaso Tarmma, King of Kanoj. The great Manikyala Tope re- 
built by — 

Yaudheya founded by Tri na . . , • « . ... 

Yayati. Descendants of — occupied the valleys of the Ganges and 
Indus ... «». .»« 

— — , the founder of the Chandravansis or Lunar race . . . 

or Jajati. Name of — recognised in Gegasios of Plutarch 

Yen-kao-ching, son of Khieu-tsiu-ki ••• ... 

— , Great conquest in India is ascribed to — ... 

Yuchi or Tochari. Indo-Scythian Su or Sakas succumbed to — about 
67B. C. , ... . 

- — An account of the tribe of ... 

and Su, the two distinct hordes of the Indo-Scythians ... 

must be the Asian! of Trogus Pompeius 

(Great) divided into five tribes 

. Kuei-shwang, a tribe of the ... ... ... 

— — forced the Su to retire into Sogdiana in 163 B. C. 

. The Su being again ejected by the — retired and occupied 

Kipin or Kophene ... 

or TokharL Su or Sakas defeated by the ,,, 

— — conquests iu Ariana and India referred to about B. 0. 39 

-5 a branch of the Tungnu or Eastern Tartars | 

forced Teuman, chief of the Hiungnu, to give up his son 

Mothe as a hostage m« ... ... 

— 4efeated by M »., ■ «»« ... 

again defeated, and then separated i*« ».• 

P'* * * * Smaller division of the — called the Little Yuchi, proceeding 

ff ^ into Tibet ... 

I , Larger division of the five tribes of the — : called the Great 

I ITucM, proceeding to the banks nf’ the Hi 
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Yudii pmsssd by the ITsuii m* 

oecnpiod Yarkand, Kashgar, and Kotan, driving 

original inhabitants Su or Sus 

•— — * again pressed by the Usun ,*♦ 

« crossed J axartos, and occupied Sogdiana and Taliia 

waged war with the Chinese in Kotan 


Kitolo, last King of the 

and Kuei-shwang identihod witli the Tochari and Asian! 
or TocharL Country of the Dahce occupied by the — 
at Kabul 


Yudhishthira. Indraprastlia occupied by — 

and bis brothers were called the Pancha Pandava 


Yusufzaiplain. Aornos in the north-east corner of the 


Zamokis or OebelcLtes (god) must have been the Hercules of the 
Scythians 

Zaradrus of Ptolemy represents Satlaj or Satadru 

Zeus Labrandanis represented witlx a double-headed axe on the coins 
of the Carian Princes ... 

Zliobi Eivor or the Gomal identified with the Saparnus 


